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LiAM Hamilton. The work of Mr. Thompson jUst referred 
to, is, in its essential features, little, if any thing, more than an 
exposition of Sir William's theory. 

Prof. De Morgan has earned a name in his own depart- 
ment (mathematics), which scholars hereafter will be pleased 
to rememher and contemplate. But philosophy, in any of its 
departments, is not his calUng. His theory is essentially nu- 
merical. He measures every thing by numerical quantity 
rather than logical. For the purposes of calculation, 2 X, X, 
and X' are truly different terms, and can no more be substi- 
tuted for each other than X, Y and Z. In this case, X, Y and 
Z, 2 X and X', are assumed as representmg simply nuin- 
ber ; that is, a number of units. Now, units have no indi- 
vidual properties — ^nothing to distinguish one from another. 
Much less have they any separable accidents ; and tlie only 
difference, therefore, between the sums for which X, Y, Z, &o., 
stand, is in the number of units comprehended in eacb sum, 
and, consequently, 2 X and X— the one being twice as much 
as the other — are no more the same than X and Y, wben they 
represent those different quantities. 

But the words or symbols used in liogic represent the 
conceptions that we form of objects of thouglit, which are not 
units merely, but individuals also, having eacb of them insep- 
arable and peculiar properties of their o'vrn, upon which not 
only their adequate conception, but any "^^^ which we can 
make of that conception in the Formula, wliether of mediate 
or of immediate deduction, depends. This fe^t has been over- 
looked in Prof. De Morgan's Formal I^ogic, to an extent 
which deprives it of any great value as a system. 

Perhaps the best test of any theory, is » comparison of its 
deductions with the obvious facts and first principles of know- 
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skxn W/" "But," adds De Morgan, "the ten skinned 
beans would not be the same beans as before — except, indeed 
to tliose to whom black is white." — (p. 64 Formal Logic] 

In the common sense of mankind, the beans are the same 
after being skinned. Philosophy may undertake to correct 
the common sense notions of mankind, but Logic cannot. And 
with how much success philosophy can pursue such an attempt 
we will not now undertake to decide. But in this case it can- 
not succeed. The conclusion, if established, would be gener- 
alized at once — as in fact it ought to be — ^and we should have 
the doctrine that identity depends upon the separable accidents ; 
and then all science, all knowledge, ethics, and religion, too, will 
be afloat and dissolved into fragments. A man's separable acci- 
dents change from day to da^ , consequently his identity- 
changes. He is not the same man to-day that he was yesterday 
— ^is not bound to fulfil the contracts of yesterday, or to suffer 
the penalty due to its transgression. 

A theory that not only gives such results, but openly avows 
them, may be safely considered false ab ahsurdo, 

I cannot but regard Sir William Hamilton's tbeory as 
equally unfounded. 

Sir William's name is one of the greatest of the present 
century of great names in philosophy. His rank will undoubt- 
edly be in the first classr— with Aristotle, Plato, Descartes, 
Locke, and Cousin — the few great names that stud the galaxy 
0£ history. For an acquaintance with the learning and works 
of others in the department of speculative philosophy, he stands 
narivalled, and probably will never be surpassed. But I have 
not been able to form any such high estimate of his attempts 
at originality. ^ ' . 

He assumes that there may be affirmative judgments with ^OglC 
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fact it be, in any case, must always be indicated ^J^^^ ^q\x 
not essential to the judgment, and I have provided lor 
cases-(p. 124, § 498-see 456). .^dg- 

But, again, he assumes that there may be nega -^en 

ments with undistributed predicates. To this I hav ^^^ 
what I think will be found a sufficient answer in p. ^^^^^^^ly 
and the note. A subject is excluded from a ^,^^^^^fyt&d 
because it has not the Essentia of the class-conception ^^^^^^^, 
by that predicate. But the Essentia of one part of the ^^^^^^^^ 
uals contained in it, can never be diflferent from that ^ £ ^o 
Hence, whatever would exclude a subject from a pa_ ^^^^-^ 
predicate — ^that is, the predicate as an undistribu e ^^^^^^d 
would exclude it from the whole of the predicate as a 
*«™- tUese poixxtB, 

If Sir William's theories were correct on Q^xeucla- 

doubtless we should be obliged to abandon tlxe ^L^-vi^a^xxv V*®' 

ture altogether and begin anew ; as, indeed, S^^ ^ ^^&^^ 

poses to do. But believing as I do, and for the teas ^^^^^ X 

that his theory of quantification is fundamental y ^^^^eta®^* 

have adhered to the old doctrine, so modify^^S ^ ^^^ \xe ^ 

and exposition of it as to provide for the ca-ses ^ ^ 

^•egarded as demanding the new theory. ^^ge I 

It wiU also be observed, that in the ^^^^^^"^^ XerS ^*^' 

We made more account of Method thao irecent ^ ^^^t,^*^®, 

been generally inclined to do. Many o^ ^^^'^^^ Ucb i* ^' 

omitted it entirely. Perhaps the maixX^^^ ^^ Zle i^ ^''' 

been treated by the scholastic writers, ^^^i^^be^^^T 

a^easure, as a jnstification for the estimate ^^ But ^ot o^^^ 

authors have held that part of Logical Sc^i^'^^^'ig moreove^^ ^ 

IS It of the utmost importance in itself; -ft>l^^f ® ^o devoting ^ 

I conceive, no way of obviating the obi^^^^^'^.at WhatelJ «f. 
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properly denoted by the word Method, and in thus giving a 
practical direction and applicability to the whole study. This 
is what I have attempted to do in the part on Method, and I 
hope that scholars and teachers will agree with me in the esti 
mate I have placed upon the subject 

If Logic is as Gousm has remarked, << the Mathematics of 
thought," it must oomprehend not only an analysis of the For- 
mula which we use in thinking, but also the methods of the 
successful application of these Formulse, and the discussion of 
Methods will require some consideration of the Matter to 
which they are to be applied, and the Acuities by which we 
apply them. 

As the Analytic of Formulae may be compared to Geometry, 
BO Method may with equal propriety be compared to Arith- 
metic, Algebra, and the Calculus in pure Mathematics— the 
former treats of Form in Space, considered simply as continu- 
ous quantity; the ktter of methods of finding results in dis- 
crete quantity. Such Methods are not only Addition, Sub- 
traction, Multiplication and Division, Involution and Evolu- 
tion, but also the Binomial Theorem, the system of Indetermi- 
nate Coefficients, and all the Methods, in short, of Differentia- 
tion and Integration. Every mathematician knows that the 
truth of the result depends upon two conditions, (1.) that the 
Method be applied to proper matter ; and (2.) that the Methods 
themselves are legitimate. 

I have also provided in the Appendix a liberal supply of 
examples for Praxis. These examples may not be sufficient 
to illustrate every principle and formula, as, from the necessities 
of the case, they are for the most part ultimate parts in them- 
selves, and do not admit of the application of some of those prin- 
ciples which relate to the construction of more comprehensiTe JC 
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treatises which are altogether too long to be reprinted here. 
Nor can they be represented in any brief or abstract, in such 
a way as to test the principle or be of use in criticising the 
examples themselves. 

I have also divided these examples into classes, so that, if 
thought best, they may be used as the student progresses in 
the Analysis of Formulae — the first four sections being arranged 
with a view to corresponding divisions of Part I. of this work. 

Among the many analogies between Logic and Grammar, 
no one is more important and striking than that property in 
common from which it results ; that as in the one case, so in the 
other, there is scarcely the possibility of getting a thorough 
knowledge of principles and formula without much experience 
in what in Grammar we call parsing. This practice in Logic 
has come to be called Praxis. It consists in a careful analysis 
of all argumentative sentences with reference to the logical 
connection and sequence of the judgments which they express, 
the methods of argumentation, and the adaptation of the 
Methods to the matter. 

But the very process by which we thus perfect our know- 
ledge of the Principles and FormuUe into familiarity with their 
use, is precisely that which we are obliged to practise in all 
cases where we apply our Logic at all in the purposes and uses 
of life. Praxis only makes perfect in the art of using our 
faculties and our knowledge in the wider and more important 
spheres for which our studies are designed to fit us. 

It is, I believe, owing to the neglect of Praxis, together 
with the practical difficulty (which nothing but much practice 
can remove) of putting propositions into a Formal shape, that 
the impression that a large part of the arguments in every book 
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still more seldom all that is implied in what is actually said. 
Rules of rhetoric and taste would forbid such prolixity, even if 
it were possible. But Logic supposes nothing. It demands 
that all that is in the thought should be fully and explicitly 
stated. And one who has given a thorough logical analysis to 
any production, must of necessity understand it as well as he 
who wrote it, and probably, in nine cases out of ten at least, he 
would really understand it much better. He must understand it 
thoroughly J which is certainly more than can in all casos with 
propriety be said of the author himself. How many Enthy- 
memes are uttered, the suppressed premises of which are wholly 
unknown and unsuspected to him who expresses the Enthy- 
meme ? How many conditionals, the sequences of which are un- 
known to the writer or speaker himself ? But all the latent 
elements of these imperfect arguments must have been brought 
out, stated, and examined by him who has gone through with 
a thorough logical criticism of the production. 

The student and the teacher likewise will probably find the 
chapter on Methods of instruction the least full and satisfac- 
tory of any. The reason for this is assigned in the chapter 
itself. I could not make it full and satisfactory without going 
further than unity of plan would permit into the department of 
Rhetoric, nor (waiving that objection), could I go into the 
subject so fully as such a modification of my general subject 
would require, without expanding the volume beyond all reason- 
able bounds. And, after much deliberation, I have decided to 
send it out as it is, regarding it as the best that I can make 
of the matter now and under the present circumstances. Sucli 
as it is, however, I trust that it will not be found unworthy 
of attention and diligent study. 
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deserve. It is to all the speculative sciences, every branch of 
knowledge except mathematics, what arithmetic and algebra 
are to the Mathematics themselves — ^as an instrument in con- 
structing those sciences— and it is as necessary as grammar it- 
self to rhetoric, and all the departments of literary criticism, 
dialectics, and oratory. 

In (peaking thus of the importance of the science, and of 
a thorough education in it, I am not of course advocating the 
introduction of its technicalities and Formulae into public speak- 
ing and writing ; the analogy of granmiar and rhetoric holds 
here also. No one, in speaking or writing, stops to parse his 
words, or to name every figure of speech which he uses, or every 
rule of rhetoric which he may have had in mind when he wrote 
or spoke. No more is it expected that the same thing should 
be done in regard to Logic. Here, as elsewhere, it may be 
said, the greatest art is to conceal art — ^to write with a perfect 
knowledge of all the terms and principles of the science of 
writing, and yet never thrust them forward in such a way as to 
be offensive to good taste, or vexatious to the reader. 

To reason logicaUy is not the same as to reason formaUy, 
All good reasoning is of necessity logical, just as all good writ- 
ing must fulfil the rules and requirements of grammar and 
rhetoric. But it is not expected that the arguments will 
always be stated in the precise forms that are given in this 
book ; nor that all that is requisite to their completion shall 
be expressly given. Logic supposes nothing. It allows of no 
omissions — ^no ellipses. On the contrary, rhetoric, good taste, 
brevity, and more than all, the scantiness of thought in the mind 
of the speaker, make this necessary. Logic teaches what these 
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Formnl88 and technicalities do not appear, and are not expect^ii 

to appear, in the written or published discourse of ordinarv 

life. One might with as much propriety object to the stud 

of the Binomial Theorem, on the ground that in equations of 

the second degree, we seldom or never find the square of the 

Binomial complete. Without these Formulae and technicah'ties, 

what is written and said can neyer be comprehended or Intel- 

^gibly discussed. 

But, after all, it must be distinctly considered that Logic, 

like the pure Mathematics, is only a means and not an end. The 

pursuit of the study may be valuable as a discipline. Its 

reaults will be of great service to any one who has thoroughly 

comprehended them. But if one looks to its Formul» as » - 

substitute for common sense in the common affairs of lif^9 ^ 

of investigation in the higher pursuits of literature and ^^^^^^^4 

or of patient and laborious thought anywhere, he will be 8& 

disappointed. ^-^ 

W. D. WII^SOIS. 

Geneva, Deo., 1855. 
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INTBODUOTION. 

1. The word Logic has been used in many different 
senses, and most treatises on the subject have ^igjjjjf*^ 
included matter belonging to widely differ- 
ent spheres of thought and inquiry. It sometimes ae- 
notes the science which explains the laws o\3o"8^* 
merely. It is sometimes used to denote the art oi con- 
vincing and persuading. It has been t^^o^sH ♦I H^ 
the consideration of the means of discovenng truth, ano 

also the general principles of Method. ^• 

2. PBlosophy was m existence and cultivated Bom«. 
time before Loric appeared as a distanct ^i^a^^^htr 
Science or Art. The reason is obvious. JM-®'\, j„„^r 
do not seek a Canon of Truth until they feel tt»?.f ^Sf 
of error, and have reaped the bitter frmte <>* ^*f ®7^ 
rience. The earliest schools of Greek Philosophy^ >rS^^I. 

nf fVio TT;t./1/%/v T>k;i^«.^^l^^ ,«-^ /.annOt ^' Digitized by VjOOglL 
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3. But as soon as the doctrines of these two schools 
came into conflict, some Canon, or test, of truth was found 

The origin of ^ ^^ uccessary. Not only terms in which 
^^*<*- to discuss the points at issue, but an in- 

spection of first principles, and of the processes of 
deduction from them, came to be regarded as indis- 
pensable to the discovery of truth, and the proper 
testing of the means by which it may be proved to be 
true. 

4. No system of Loffic, however, was formally de- 

veloped and diffcsted until Aristotle. Aris 
AutbS"*2f 1^ totle* himself, however, says Zeno the Elea- 
fint878tem. ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ iuvcutor of Logic, or rather 

Dialectics, ^laXe/cri/cij. ' 

5. As soon, however, as Philosophy had suflSciently 
explored the field which it had to occupy, to form any 
definite idea of what is contained in it, we find Plato 
dividing it into three coordinate branches: — Physic, 

h fold di •^'^™^5 *^^ Logic ; t — the former including 
yiMo^f phUo- all of the Natural Sciences ; the second, ail 
'^^^' that concern the relations and duties of man ; 

and the latter^ Logic, the science of mind, and the 
rules by which its activity is to be guided to the proper 
results. 

6. Logic is derived from the Greek ^loyoy, and in 
Logic, how tb© sense used by Plato, it means whatever 

uted by Plato, pertaius to the Mind, the Reason, the imma- 
terial power or faculty which is manifested in the 
words and speech of men. Logic was used to denote 
the whole of what, in modem timiBs, has been called 
Intellectual Philosophy, or Metaphysics. 

7. But Intellectual Philosophy or Metaphysics, in 
this broad extent of meaning, includes at least three 
distinct departments of science. 
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Se^^ia^^f ^^°' Perceptioii, Abatniction, P,rdiai-,r. 
tion, /udSi^!T'f ^^^^ Imagination, Memoiy, Intui- 

L \ Bk: ^*» Inference, &c. 
necesaa ^^^*^^ proper, which investigates the 
thought ''^ ^ JP^«W conditions and laws of Metopuni-. 
i^j^^^. ^ ^^^ the ideas which determine cognition 
princ''* 1 ^^^i5' ^^^ those necessary axioms, or first 
nnH^^iF xV^^^^ *re assumed in all sciences, and 
reality ' ^ ^^ grovmd of their possibiUty and 

con^^f-^*'^ ^wj; which treats of the relations of 
of sTo ^* ^ ^^® another ; the deduction Lod^ in tuit 
iudorn^^ ^ from primary and intuitive »«™wer.en«.. 
Lp^^^ts, and the laws of Synthesis, by which truths 

g^^^^cted into systems. 
TkBuail K ^^ element of this definition is what has 
ther»* "k ®^^ called Mbtthod ; and latterly Method notin- 
sdenr. ^ ^«eii a tendency to regard it as a ^^^ ^^'»'' 
onr d « ^ ^^®^^- Excluding Method, therefore, from 
Dedu^^^^^^^^ Logic may be defined as the Science of 

9 ^j^^ Thinking. 
gg Well ^ tiere may be true and legitimate deductions 
there ^® ^"c^'i *® *''® ^*^®® ^-^^ delusive, Lo«ic a ed- 
which ^'^^^ *>© a /SoimciJ of deduction, by ««*• 
and rtl ® *^e maybe distinguished from the false; 
Dlainii? ^^^8 and formulas of deduction itself so ex- 
Lonl^?'id developed, as to enable one to select and 
aiid a? • ^®^ methods which lead to right conclusions, 
1ft ^r? ^ho^ that are fallacious. ix^ ^ 

the so" ^* ''* ^8 necessary for the practical benetits ot 
ortho^^^®> to take some note of language, \^r^\^^f^^, 
is S^ ^^^^8 and si^s by which thinking }^^"<2'rV 
Mnk^'*^^^^^; of the matter of which we -- 
n wl- ^^^ ^^ason ; and especially of the various ways 
f&^ ?^^ FornIxTl^ may be used in the construction 
lr3?^ m PODular Ian Ja^e. are called Arguments , 
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Logic as a Science, that we have chiefly to do in this 
volume. 

11. The purpose which we have now before us does 
not lead us to regard Logic as a means of discovery, 

The ienca ^' ^^^^ constTucting such mcthods of ar^- 
taMhtti wiSS^ mentation, as are used in speeches and booKS, 
""*^"'* as to be most successful in a dialectic point 
of view ; not, in short, to teach directly hew to reason 
foeU, but rather what is good reasoning, and why it 
is so. 

12. Li this view, Logic sustains about the same 
relation to public writing and spiking that Grammar 

Logic anaio- ^o^j OT that Moral Science sustains to ^ood 
SSI Ac.^ZTi morals ; the Science of Music to good sing- 
^^'•- ' ing ; or anatomy and jjhysiology to the prin* 
ciples of health and the practice of Medicine and 
Surgery * 

13. As in Granmiar, for example, we need some 
terms and names, by which to represent the parts of 

Logic M aa ^P^^^'^j *^^ *^^ Tules determining the inflec- 
Jjjggmeff rf tion and relation of each i)art to others, and 
to the whole sentence ; so in Logic we need 
names for each part of a process of wou^ht, and 
rules and laws determining their relation, both for 
the purpose of discussing and analyzing the thoughts 
of others, and to assist m the due expression of our 
awn. Without such aids it is impossible to study 
Khetoric and Oratory, or Psychology and Metaphy- 
sics with much success ; and they are of the ^eatest 
importance in aU departments of study and mstruc* 
tion. 

14. There is obviously a distinction between a pro- 
cess of thought and the matter about which the thouglL^t:^ 

FomandMat- ftTc occupied ; thc Order, arrangement, aix<l 
ur of uunkiag. dependence of the thoughts upon one anoth.^r 



may remain the same, and the matter be different; and 
vice versa^ the matter may remain the same, and the 
order and sequence of the thoughts be different. Hence 
the distinction between the jPbrm of an argument, 
or processes of thought, and the Matter ; the Form 
denotes merely the order, dep^idence, and arrange- 
ment of the thoughts. Thus, if I say, " men are 
mortal, and therefore Aey should prepare for death ; " 
and ^men should prepare for death because they 
are mortal ; " the Matter would be the same in each 
case, but the form would be different. But if I 
should say, '' men are mortad, therefore they should 
prepare for death ;" and " spring is coming, therefore 
we should prepare for summer;" the Form would be 
the same in both instances, but they would differ in 
matter. 

15. But again, in any continuous process of argu- 
mentation, as in a Speech, an Essay, or a Method. 
Book, these Forms or Formul® may be combined and 
need in different relations, and follow each other in 
different order. Hence, besides the Matter and Form 
of an argument, we have to consider also the Method ; 
that is, flie way in which tibe Forms are used. Thus, 
if I wish to prove that four times twenty-five is one 
hundred, I may do it by writing twenty-five four 
times, each directly under the other, and then add 
them ttp ; or, by writing it once with a four imder 
it, and then mvltMy^ the result will be the same in 
each case, but the Method will be different ; the 
former is the Method of Addition, the latter of Multi- 
plication. 

16. Logic is called Formal^ and sometimes Anor 
lytic, when it investigates the varieties and Pomwi Logic 
laws of the Formulse. When it goes farther and in- t 
jjuires into the grounds of the validity of these Formul8e,*^8 

It IS nAllArl Tf.ni.infnr»l • t^^A -nrl^An if tfvnAA AHA Rational 
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sentedj and the application of Formulse as modified 
Applied, by the matter, it becomes what we call Ap- 
plied Logic. 

17. I^gic always presupposes, or takes for granted, 
Logic pn- certain premises or starting-points ; the 

SSSSf * '**"* truth or &lsehood of which it belongs to 
other branches of science to determine. It is concerned 
How fer con- with thc truth of Propositions, only so far as 
tSJhtr^S? tbey are given as resulting from certain 
"*'<*■• others. But the first elements of reasoning, 

the primary facts, it takes fi-om other branches of know- 
ledge, as they have been ascertained and established 
in those branches representing them. It does not un- 
dertake to prove the selt^vident axioms or the primary 
facts of science in any department; but with those 
axioms and facts, given in philosophy and experience, 
it directs and guides the mind at every step, to its most 
remote results, to the highest generalizations, and to 
the most comprehensive truths ; as well as in every 
application of those truths to the practical purposes 
ot life. 

Logic therefore does not supersede, but rather pre- 
supposes, a knowledge (derived fi-om other sources) 
of the subject matter with which our minds 
kwi aSy?" may be occupied. It simply explains the 
**"**'* laws by which the mind is guided in arrang- 

ing and combining that matter into scientific systems, 
and in its application to the various purposes and uses 
of life. 

18. Nor, again, does Logic propose a new way fur 
doing what we have been accustomed to do in an- 
other. From the earliest development of 

ne^Sy^fea* intellect, and the very commencement of 
***"*"'■ intellectual activity, the mind has been ac- 

customed to think and to draw inferences, or think 
deductively ; so that we have all been long in the 
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froia.one thought to another, which depends upon the 
preceding, are called in the popular language Argu 
ments. How long soever or now complicated soevei 
they, may be, Formulae and Method are thus undistin- 
guished from each other. The Formulae, or syiiofMm« 
separate processes, each of which has one subject and 
but one, are called in Logical language, SyUogimns ; 
the word is of Greek origin, and signifies a putting 
together for the sake of a Conclusion. 

20. A Syllogism, therefore, first presents itself to 
our reflective thought as a completed thing ; ^^ ^^ ^ 
having already all of its parts, and most of a8y"«f»*n>. 
them m their legitimate places, and connected with the 
other parts. Each argument consists of several Pro- 
podtions ; one of which we call a Condvr ^^ ^^^ ^ 
siorij and the others the Premises; these "''rop^ition. 
Propositions consist most of them of two terms and a 
Copula. One term, called the Subject^ de- suhaect-pw- 
notes that about which we are speaking; *****'«• 
the other, called the Predicate^ denotes what we say 
of it ; and the Copula is the verb affirming or deny- 
ing the agreement between the Subject and Predicate : 
as A is B, or A is not B. Here " A " is the ^^^^ ^ 
Subject, "^" is the Predicate, and "i«" fif^Swe' and 
and " is not " the Copula ; the former of *** ""*' 
which is called tiie Affirmative and the latter the jyega- 
tive Copula. 

21. That act of the mind by which the Copula is 
affirmed or denied, is called a Judgm£nt, a judgmeot, 
or when expressed in words, a Proposition. ^*p^<i.orcS- 
[' A." and " B" are called Terms, and that "*'*^'; . 
ill the mind which they represent, is called a Cognition^ 
or a Conception. 

We come therefore to Conceptions or Cognitions^ as 
the simplest element with which Logic, in conceptionlOQlc 
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22. Logic, however, presupposes some knowledge 

of Psychology, and we must look to that for the expla- 

nation of some of the facts and terms which 

MM. *fiJSSl it assumes as already known. These, how- 

ever, for the sake ot completeness, we will 

run over in a very cursory manner. 
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23. Terms are the words or sims by which any 
conception or cognition is expressed, for the twim defined, 
purpose of conveying it from one mind to another. 

SECTION L 

Cf Ckmoeptions. 

24- When we look at wiy object an act of the mind 
ensues, which in psychology is called per- peroeptioafc 
<^^i/^^mg^^^A the result of that act is cafied a Peboep- 
™n. But the mind retains the result of that act 
alter the object has been removed from any phy- 
sical connection with us, and the mind can recall it at 
pleasure. In this view of it, that result is called a 
coNCEPnoisr or a coGOTnoK. 

^^^^^' I^erception is an instantaneous act, and/^ j 
«acJi occasion^ when tL^ Aorv^o r.\.\c^ot is wfi-^gij^sd^by V^OOgie 
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ception, which the mind compares with the first, and 
gives the judgment of identity in regard to the object 
which occasioned them. 

26. But if the perceptions differ so much or in such 
ways as to imply a difference in any of the insepa- 
rable properties of the object perceived, 

iihSStfof^ the mmd conceives the objects as diverse 

jecta perceiv . fj,^^^ ^^^^ Othcr. 

27. In Logic we regard the different cognitions of 
the same object as one and the same cognition, ex- 

cept when we wish to take into considera- 
nitionJ^pf ^i tion the changes which the object itself 
Mme otuect. ^ uudcrgo, by a change of those separable 
accidents and modes of existence, which may be 
changed without changing the identity of the object 
iteelf. 

28. A distinction is sometimes made in the use 
of the words '^cognition^^ and ^'conceptions'* by which 

Dkrtinetionbe- *^® formcr is uscd to denote the idea of 
Sr"«iid*^^ one individual object only: as "a man^^ 
ception. « ^ jp^n," &c. ; and^ conception, the idea of 

a class: as '^ mankinds'* ^'mLldgesp "^e7^*," &c. I 
shall not take pains to adhere to this distinction very 
closely ; although I shall never employ the word 
"cognition" to denote the idea of a class. I shall, 
however, very often use the word " conception " when 
I mean to re&r to the idea or cognition of an individual 
thing only. 

29. A conception or a cognition may be adequate or 
vnadequate. It is adequate only when it includes, so 

that we may be said to know, all the pro- 
toSSr*^ perties, uses, purposes, and the history of the 
equate. Q^j^ct ; othcrwisc it is, strictly speaking, in- 
adequate. 
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or form an adequate conception, of any considerable 
proportion of the objects witn which human tnowled^e 
18 occupied, by any contact of those objects with our 
own senses. Hence we have to rely upon the testimony 
of others, historians, travellers, and observers in every 
department of science, for by far the largest part of 
what we know. 

31. Moreover, there are many objects of thought 
of which we have conceptions, whicli how- conoeptioo. 
ever never have and never can have any *>'' '«*•••• 
connection with the external senses, as means of cog- 
nition; such as truth, justice, virtue, eternity, &c. I 
Tliese objects of thought are sometimes called Ideas, j 
and are said to be furnished by the Reason itself. 

32. It would appear that man can have but very j 
few, if any, conceptions or cognitions that ^^^ concep- 

are strictly and absolutely adequate ; and ^^gS"*^"' 1 

hence we are accustomed to call those " i^ \ 

adequate " only, which are not sufficient for the purpose \^ 

for which the conception itself is used. Thus, u one ^ 

were writing a treatise upon iron, and did not know, ^ 

or have as a part of his conception of iron, its property ] 

of becoming magnetized, his conception would be in- \ 

adequate. But if his object was merely to describe its \ 

adaptedness to some particular purpose, not at au ] 

affected by its magnetic properties, his conception 
might be adequate for that purpose ; without inclua- 
ing a knowledge of its susceptibility to magnetic in- 
fluences. V 4. U 
33. Logic requires, and always presupposes, ttiat au. 
conceptions whicn are introduced as elements conc©ptto««» 
of its JFormulflB, are adequate in this second- how-uMfo .de- 
ary and limited sense. And if any concep- 
tion is not adequate, it must be rendered so by mrtne 
acquaintence with the object of thought which it ^^^^^ ^^ 
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are distingaished MjpomHe^ imposmiley and rea^. An 
oMeeti of object Ib said to be real when it has an ac- 
tuiSLSSSi, ^^^ existence. It is said to be possible when 
■wirMflL • it is not kno?m to have any existence, but is 
nevertheless supposed to have the possibility of exist- 
ing ; thus all realities were merely possible before they 
were brought into actual existence. But an object oi 
thought wnich can never exist, is called impossible, as 
a triangie with only two sides. 

85. Kealities, or things real, have also been distin- 
guished into two classes: the HeaUties of Being and 

RMiitiei ©f ^ Sedlitiea of Truth. Mind, and all the 
Mi|r^ and af fonus of material existence, are considered 
as Bealities of Beins or Existence. But, 
besides justice, virtue, &c., which exist only as proper- 
ties of some intelligent being; there are also certain 
objects of thought, as time, space, the point, the line, 
&c., and the &st axi<»ns or all knowledge, as the 
whole is equal to the sum of its parts, &c., which 
have no substa/ntial existence, ana from their very 
nature they can have none. Nor yet are they con- 
sidered as merely the properties of any substance, 
whether material cmt immaterial. Their reality would 
remain unchanged even if there were no mind in 
existence to comprehend them. They are called Realir 
ties qf Truth. 

86. It has sometimes been said, that we can have 
no conception of the impossible. But we must make 

^ a distinction between a conception and the 



•r uw impoMi- construction of an imace of tiie object in the 
mind. An image of the impossible we can- 
not have, but a conc^tion we may have ; for we use 
the word conception to denote any thing of which we 
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8Y. The objects of thought, of which we form con- 
ceptions or cognitions, are considered as sns- Reiat,v>ni 
taming several diflTerent relations to each cooceptSJi. **^ 
other, upon which deduction depends in several wajs ; 
such as Substance and Property, Whole and its Parts,' 
Cause and Effect, Identity, iKnerence, Besemblance or 
Similarity, Contrariety and Analogy. 

SECTION IL 

Of Sifbstance and Properties. 

88. By Substance, we mean, that which can be con- 
ceived ot as existing by itself {^nod 9vhstat sabtunoe. 
per 8e). By a Pbopbety, an object of thought which 
cannot be conceived to exist, except as in- piopertr. 
hering in some Substance ; thus iron is a substance ; 
hardness is a property of it. 

39. Each Substance must have several properties, 
and may have many. Consequently, any g^,^,ub.t«c# 
subject may have many predicates ; thus, ^m^««*^^ 
''Matt^ is extended," '^Matter is divisi- „ 
ble," ''Matter is inert," &c. ; — " /ron, is bard, 
''iTon is malleable," "//•<>» is ductile," " i^^ ^* 
useful," &c. Ac. 

40. Each i)redicate also may be jwredicated ot more 
than one subject; thus, not only is "Iron Each ^wogj^ 
Aa«Z," but "Lead is hard'' « Diamond is ai^«i»«^ 
Aon?," '^ Oak is hard,'' &c. ^."^ ., :„ 

41. When a term is thus used as a predicate, i^ ^ 
said to h^ predicated of its subject ; and the ^^f^^i^^ 
subject is said to be in the category denoted. Dyj^ 
predicate; thus, "man is nuyrtal.'^ ^ere ^^ 

mortal" or, "mortality" is said to be P^*^**^^L 
'*inaii," and "man" is said to be in fcbe category 
"mortal." ^. .^ 

42. Words or terms which may thns be predicat^ |^ 
w several subjects, are called PredioabUs or p,edicabte.. o 
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AcaieaoremMic. Such are all words standing for indi- 
vidual objects, proper names, &c. 

43. Any word which expresses an object, or the 
property as belonging to or inhering in its substance, 

is called a concrete term : as " white^'* 
Concrete terms, u ^^^5? ^j^^^ g^^; a i|^or(j that cxpresscs the 

property considered by itself as an object of thought, 
Abstract terms, is Called au abst/roct term; as '^ whitenesSy^ 
^' length^'* &c. 

44. But such terms as " white," " long," &c., while 
they ^note the abstract property, also imply some- 
thing that is " whiie^'* " long^^ &c. Hence 

and *c;onn^- such tcrms are called Connotatives, and are 
said to denoie the property of " Ungth^'^ for 
instance, and to cowiote the body or substance that is 
long. 

45. Every conception is considered as having two 
Sphere and elemcuts, a Sphere and Matteb; or, as it 

cepdSn**^*^*"' is sometimes designated, a Conyprehensioth 
and an Intendon. 

46. The Sphere or Conmrehension is the number of 
Sphere, individuals included in the conception for which 
a word stands. Thus, take the word " hard," or " hard- 
ness," the sphere of the conception includes every ob- 
ject of which we can say "it is hard.'' 

47. The MaUer or Jhde^idon of a conception is the 
Matter, numbcr of properties which may be ascribed to 
the subject or substance of which we have a concep- 
tion, "fhus with the subject "Iron," the matter of the 
conception is " hardnesSy " ductility ^^ " maUeabilUy^'* 
&c., including whatever may be predicated of iron. 

48. Or to take tiie conception "man," the sphere 
includes Csesar, Cicero, Washington, &c.,&c., every indi- 
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49. A distinction is sometimes made in speakin 
conceptions between being contained 'in a .**^^ 
conception and being contained under it. *^^S!SSSni3 
The Matter is said to be contained in the con- SSuSo." ^'*' 
ception ; thus rational is contained in the concepfion 
" man." But Csesar, Washington, Bonaparte, Frank- 
lin, &c., are said to be contained under the conception 
" man." 

50. The Matter of a conception limits and deter- 
mines the sphere ; thus we include in the The Matter «. 
conception or class '*man," every individual »i«»tiieipjiere. 
who has the properties of a man. 

61. Conceptions of the same object formed from dif- 
ferent points of view, are called Alternate Alternate con- 
Conceptions. Hence Alternate Conceptions ««p*«»»- 
each denote the same sphere by different matter, and 
constitute different names for the same object. Thus 
"height" and "depth" are Alternate Conceptions ot 
distance, perpendicular to the horizon, viewed from 
different points. Almost every object in Nature has 
several names, according as it is viewed in one or an- 
other of the relations which it sustains. Thus a -Natu- 
ralist would speak of certain animals as ^' sheep 
simply ; the Farmer, with reference to his farm, would 
call them '' stock ;'^ and the Commissary, with refer- 
ence to their use as a supply for the army, would call 
them ''' proviaionaP ^ 

62. The cognition of the sphere and the matter ot a 
conception are not usually simultaneous acts. ^^ ^^^^^ 
In the first perception of a single object, we jguijjd^before 
get the sphere of its conception, by means ^ 

of some of its most obvious properties ; we acquire tHe 
others, one' after another. In the question, v^hat ^8 
that?'' " that'' refers to the sphere of the conception 
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of its conception in our memory, but the matter has for 
the most part escaped us. 

53. Tne questions "who" and "what," are an- 
swered by the matter of a conception, which enables 
QneitioDf who? ^8 to determine the sphere. But the ques- 
wbiti and which? ^Qu "which," is auswercd by the sphere 
of the conception, — ^which enables us to study out the 
matter for ourselves. 

64. But in regard to the conception of a class, we 
get the matter of the conception before the sphere, 
since it is the matter which determines and limits the 
sphere. 

56. Among the properties or attributes of an object 
of thought, we distinguish some that are inseparable 
from it, as extension and divisibility from matter ; and 
in a man his complexion, his features, his stature, &e. ; 
and other properties which are separable or different, 
at different times and in different places, as sickness 
and health ; his posture, as sitting, standing, or walk- 
ing, &c. Properties of the former kind are said to con- 
EBwaoe and Btitutc the Esseuce* of an object of thought ; 
Model. |;hQ latter its modes of existence ; thus the 

name of any object always implies all the essence 
of its realitv. But if we wish to express its modes 
we must add something to the name, expressive of that 
mode ; thus " Gteorge W^ashington " denotes the man, 
but does not imply any thing of his modes, as sick-^ 
ness 0£ health, eating or steeping, commanding an 
army, presiding in his cabinet, or delivering his fere- 
well aoidress. 

66. Most terms, however, denote a substance as 
existing in some particular mode ; and substance and 
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mode, in Logic, is somewhat an arbitrary iJ:'Sb£S£ 
aistinciion. Strictly speaking, in the onto- '»•"»«»•• 
logical sense there are but two substances, matter 
and spirit; and most other words denote one or the 
other of these substances existing in some particular 
mode; thus take the word "air," it denotes matter 
existing in a certain mode. Again, considering " air " 
^ be a substance, and ^^ wind^^ is a modS term, 
denoting the existence of " air " in a particular state ; 
S^ ^f 1^® **^® " ^^^^ " *^^ ^™ substantive word, then 

gale " will be a modal denoting the existence of wind 
in some one of its modes. 

57. When any property, or a number of them, are 
considered as constituting several objects of thought, 

n^i^^^^ they belong, a class, these properties are 
<»lled EssBKTiA ; thus " man " denotes a Emntm. 
class ; and those properties, without which one would 
not bo called a man, are the Essentia of the class ; and 
Jh© class, with reference to these Essentia, ae»«. 

18 called a Qkkus. Essentia is the matter of the con- 
ceptaon, and the Genus is its sphere.* 

68. A word denoting a Genus is called a General 
r™-. ^ But if the word (fenote a number of Qenami and coi- 
individuals, not by essential marks belong- ^ectivTenn.. 
jng to each of the individuals separately, but rather 
by some mark which belongs to them only as a whole, 
<>J' a body, the word is caUed a Collbctive term ; as 
'congress," "church," "army." 

59. From the nature of a general term, whatever 
naay be predicated of the term, may be pre- Difference fa 
dicated of any individual object included SSi. ^"'*" 
nnder it ; thus if we say, "man is a two-footed being," 

til \^^^ °®* think BO mach has been made of the distinction between 
ine terms which denote the matter, and those which denote the spheres |Qq[^ 
01 conceptiona, as might with profit, in explaining what has been called d 
the Predicables. Of theae, PorDhvrv. and after him the Scholastics generw 
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we may say of each man, " he has two feet'' But 
this is not true of the collective term ; thus we can 
say of the church, " it is a divine institution," hut 
we cannot say of its members, " they are a divine in- 
stitution." 

60. Some words are used only as collective terms, as 
those just mentioned ; while others are sometimes used 

Some word. ^ collcctive, and at other times as general. 
vmJ^ta ^£>ih Thus if we say, " the Bomans conquered 
Carthage," we cannot say tliat " Cicero con- 
quered Carthage," although he was a Soman. " Ro- 
mans " is here used as a collective term. But if we 
say, the Eomans spoke the Latin language, we may 
say of Cicero, he spoke the Latin, for we then use 
'' Romans " as a general term. 

61. When we consider any of the properties of 
an object as distinguishing it from a class to which it 
DiffenDtia. does uot beloug, thoso properties are called 
Differentia, or distinguishing marks. And all the 
individuals which have these marks or properties, 
Species. are called a Species. Thus woolly hair, 
black skin, &c., if considered as distinguishing those 
who have them from other men, are the Differentia ; 
and "Ne^ro" is the term denoting the species thus 
distinguished. 

62. Hence the same property may be either Essentia 
or Differentia, just according to the point of view from 

Euentia and which it is regarded, K we regard black 
Si|[? relation to ^^^^i wooUy hair, &c., as constitutmg a class, 
each other. ^j^^j^ Ncgro is a Geuus, and these properties 
are Essentia. But if we have in mind at the same time 
" man," as a higher and more comprehensive class, 
including those who have black skins, woolly hair, Ac, 
as well as others which have them not, " man " is the 
firenus. and ""N'effro" is the sDecies. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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64. Broperties, when regarded as Essentia or Dif- 
ferentia, are considered Essential; but when propeKietE^ 
not 80 regarded, are usually spoken of as ffiSSL"^^' 
AceidefUcU** 

65. When any property is considered . as distin- 
guishing one individual from another, it has iRMi»mbie 
been called Inseparable Aoon)ENT, Indivi- ^«««*«»*- 
DUAL Mask or PfiouLiAsnr ; and the object thus de- 
noted, is called an lNDiviDUAL.f i«diTidi«i. 

66. Hence Individuals are included under Species, 
Species under Genera, and so on ; Oenus ^ m^urij., 
being considered the higher and compre- oSSSS!' " 
hending sphere, and Species and Individuals, each in 
order, lower and comprehended spheres. 

67. Spheres are said to comoide or be oomcidentj 
when they contain some individuals common ^^\^^' 
to both; as for instance, "Christian" and po^u." ^. 
^^man;" since all who are included in the sphere 

♦ Properties that belong to an individual, or to the individuaU of a 
class only, are said to be peculiar to that individaal or class. If a pro- 
perty beWgB to all the individuals of the class, it in general in respect 
to the class, or universal. If it belongs to several classes, it is said to 
be common ; a common property. 

Properties, when considered in reference to some end or object, 
for which the thins to which they belong is designed or desired. 
Are also called (^uUitiea^ or that which qualifier a thing for its use or 
end 

t It will appear from the above, that of the five Predicables of Por- 
P^yi'y* two. Genus and Species, must be nouns, as denoting classes ; 
uia the other three, Differentia, Property, and Aocident, will be adjec- 
tives ; thus, of John Smith, we predicate, as they say, Oenw^ " man ;" 
8petie%, "Caucasian;* Differentia, "white;" Property, "civilized;" 
AeeUleni, ** very short," or "sitting in a chair." 

Genus and Species are said to predicate ''tn Quid;" Differentia, 
"m Qualequid;" Property and Accident, "t» Quale.** 

"Genus," says Aldrich, "is that which is predicated of many, as 
their material or common pat-t, as " animal."— Differentia, that which 
is their /orma/ part, as "rational" — Property, that which is joined j 

▼ith the essence, as "risible;" and Accident, that which is con- lOQlC 

tingeruly joined to the essence, as "white," "black," "to sit." But ^ 
in this acconnt of fAipma Via fotfttvAa TP^ax^nfitk tkr\t\ Differentia as one. or 
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denoted by " Ohristiati," are in ibe sphere " man " also ; 
since '' Christians are men." 

68. But if two spheres hare no individual com- 
mon to both, they are called corvbrary or opposite 
spheres ; as " dog " and " man," " Christian^^ and 
^^ Mahometan." 

Contrary or opposite spheres, however, although 
they may have no individual contained under them com- 
mon to both, may, nevertheless, have matter contained 
ADaioffoas ill ^'^TDi \VL commou. Thus any two species 
spbens. comprehended under the same genus, must 
be contrary sjmeres ; as black or white, as properties 
of men, so that no object can be in both at the same 
time ; yet black and white may be both species of men, 
in which the essentia of humanity is common to all the 
individuals in both species. Such spheres are called 
Analogous. 

69. That eenus which can never be comprehended 
summum Under a higher genus, is called the dvmvnvwm 

Genus. Qp Trum^mum. genus. That species which 

can never comprehend one below it, is called the 

infioMi spe- t^^^wwp species. All others are called sub- 
^•- alternate species and genera. The genus, 

however, which is next above any two or more co- 

praziiMtte ordinate species is called, in reference to 
Geniu. those spccics, the proodmate genvs ; as 

" man " is the proximate genus to " Negro " and 
"Mongol." 

70. Those properties which indicate only the dif- 
separefote fcrcut modcs of the same individual, are 

Aecidents. called Sepasable AocmsNTB ; as sickness or 
health in man, sharp or dull in a knife. 

71. When attributes are common to all the indivi- 
duals of two or more species, they are called Indib^ 
lodifferentia. FBRENTiA, or poifUs of indifference / or evezn 
sometimes " common properties," as to have hoofs L a 
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proximate genus, under which all hoofed animals shall 
De comprehended. 

72. Hence the DiflFerentia is essential to the species, 
and the peculiarities or inseparable accidents are essen- 
tial to the individaal. 

73. The matter of a term, nsed as a general term, 
is the Essentia of the Qenus; the matter The Matter or 
of a term, nsed as a specific term, or to ^•~«>Temi.. 
denote a species, is the Essentia of the Proximate Ge- 
nus (and of ccmrse, therefore, of all hij^her or sp^tte 
and comprehending genera), plus the Differ- Temw. 
entia of that species. And the matter of an indiTidual 
term is the Essentia, pins the Differentia, ofindwiduai 
plus the Inseparable Accidents or individaal ''•'^* 
properties. ^ 

74. Besides this matter, however, every class mns^ 
have some properties which are not considered as eit 
Essentia or Differentia, and each individual Accidj»*jV 
must have some separable accidents, which '^SSi. 

are not necessarily included in the concep- ^t^tio^^ 
tion of the individual. Thus, in forming a ?<>^P^^e i^^ 
of a man, it is not necessary that we should inci ^^^^-, 
the conception any particular posture, Btyle ^^^pt i^*^ 
state of health, &c., although he cannot exist e% 
some posture, state of healfli, &c. 



SECTION in. 

Of the Whole and its Pa/rts. 

/led ft® 
76. The sphere of any conception i» r^g*^ ,^oie«, ^ 
whole. But there are three ways of coiasia- ^j^kind.. ^ 
ering wholes ; that is, there may be tlxx-ee ^ ^ , 

Digitized by VJOOQiC 
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1. Of Quantity. 

76. As there are three alternate conceptions of any 
whole, so there are three ways of estimating the amount 

duantity, of o^ ^^at whole, or three kinds of Quantity ; 
three kind;. Logicol^ Contmuous^ and Discrete. 

77. Logical Quantity is that which estimates the 
comparative size of the sphere of conceptions, as mea- 

Loftciiuuan. surcd bv the individuals included under 
**""• them ; thus a species is always less than its 

proximate genus, and so on. 

78. In Continuous Quantity the object of thought 
is always considered simply as a reality ; thus a point, 

continaoiu & liQC, a surfacc, a triangle, a circle, &c., are 
Quantity. cousidcred as continuous quantity. Theo- 
rems which are demonstrated concerning them in Geo- 
metry and Trigonometry, have no connection with the 
length of the hues, or the amount of the area that may 
be inclosed by them. 

79. So also tiie properties which may be predicated 
of substances in different degrees of intensity, are con- 
sidered as continuous quantity. 

80. Discrete Quantity contemplates a whole as a 
union or accumulation of parts. These parts may be 
Discrete Quan- uucqual, and cach have a differentia of its 
**""• own. Or they may be equal and have no 
distinguishing marks. In that case they are mereljr 
units, and quantity is mere number ; — the science of 
this kind of quantity is Arithmetic. 

81. In Continuous Quantity, the whole is not con- 
^COTtinnoua ccived as made up of parts, or divisible into 
up Jf*paS5!" * parts ; though of course it may be so made 
up, and consequently divisible. 

82. In Discrete Quantity we have such terms as the 
cardinal numbers, fractional expressions. Nothing, or 

Teraif imd zcro, deuotcs uot auy quantity, but the ab- 
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cannot K^ 9^ *^*^ ^* cannot be expressed, the limit 
not be • P^^iited out, but not so lar^e that; it may 
tractio ^^^^^^^ V addition and diminished by sub- 

dpiiftf ' *^ Continuous Quantity we have such terms as 

oCii'VlcfSf" objects of thought; any ^^,^^^^. 

ujr. *"/act wnose conception does not im- tmuoM qimo- 

dennf ^***°'^ of parts. And besides names ** 

positi^^.^"*''* ^^i^^ '^ thoncht, we have also the 

adieofi^' J comparative, and toe superlative forms of 

exnrooo- denoting degrees of intensity; and the last 

imblS^T °^ continuous quantity is " wi/mfe," and it 

84 V**f <jf -which extension cannot be predicated.* 

and tak^^^^ Quantity begins with the individual, 

np to itelR"^^ «*■ ^^^ higher classificatwns J^^JS^ 
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^Ind^iuw^"^^ ^^ ^6.oZt^,-that which ^ 

floeoiAfl *? *^^*^5 which is genus without ever being 

ft^'r?® ^'•^nimum genus. 
whiVK ^^?^''^t^e Quantity is applied to the objects 
kinH« ^^^^ iiiGluded in the terms of the other j.^^^^ ^ 
SShI, ^"^«ty ; thus a line, or angle, are SlT^^iSSSi 
linft^ ""^ qa«.iitities. But when we say the -iconun«o«.. 
e nas BO many feet, or the angle is of so many de- 
6 ees, we apply discrete quantity to the measurement 

thep twl*'^ "P**^® *^^ time form no exceptions to this remark : fop nei- 
a con^*-"^"^^ *P*^®' strictly speaking, are extended. We have simply 
but w ♦ *^^ ^** extension, as applied to Bomething in space or m time, 
Amo« *PJ^^ *^^ ^irae themselves. ^ ^^ ^ . 

useful ^T? ^^ ^^^y classifications of properties, we have one that is 
priinar^ "^^^y purposes— into primary and secondary ; of which the 
subsSn^ "^"^ ^"^ predicated of substances only,— the secondary not of 
is a V.^® ^^ «*^ ^^^ only of their primary properties; thus, extension 
prooertl'^Vy. P«>P«rtyo^ matter, lengt^^ i« » secondary propertv—a 
mm^?^ ?l ^^^ extension of a body. When we wy J^o^J ^f, ^ !<>«?. ^ 
mai^^^ ^^^^ ^^ extension or extent is so long. -Thinking is a pn. ^ 
nhlLk?!''^?'**^ ""^ "'^°^' " intense," "close,^ Ac, are properties of ^ 
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of objects of continaoufl quantity. In like manner, when 
we attempt to number the inoividuals comprehended 
in the sphere of any lo^cal whole, whether species or 

Sinus, it must be done in terms of discrete quantity^ ; 
us the discrete quantity of the sphere " man " is 
800,000,000 ; that is the whole number of men on the 
earth. 

86. But by far the greatest part of the properties 
of substances, considered as continuous quantity, can- 
Not aUobjeed iiot be measured by discrete quantity ; thus 

guaJuf^iSS*!!! we cannot measure in any such way tile in- 
to meMurad. tcusity of color, of taste, of smell, of density, 
&c., among the properties of material substances ; nor 
that of virtue, wisdom, courage, &c., amon^ the pro- 

Serties or attributes of mind. We may be able to 
istinguish a greater or a less intensity — that is, a 
more and a less — but how much greater or less is 
what we have no means of measuring or express- 
ing. 

2. Of DrviBioN. 

87. That process by which a Whole is resolved into 
its Farts is called Division; and, as there are three 

Division of tinds of Quantity, so there are three kinds 
thiM unda. Qf Division : Physical^ M(rihematioal or Nvr 
meriealj and Zoaieal. 

88. PhydccH Division divides continuous quantity ; 
thus we divide a loaf of bread into pieces. Now these 
Phjiieti. parts are hread — ^that is, have the essentia of 
the whole, but they have no proper differentia of their 
own constituting them diflFerent species of bread — as 
" wheaten bread," " barley bread,^ &c., but they are 
considered still as parts, and are conceived of in rela- 
tion to the whole. w-edbyGoogle 

89. Numerical Dvotmon divides a discrete quantity 
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three feet, &c., and the collective whole with oiridmd 
reierence to Mathematical Division is called Dividend. 
90. Zogical Division divides the sphere of the 
Jjrenus or Logical Whole into species, each LoticaL 
Having the Essentia of the whole and a Differentia 
}^^ ?^^' belonging to each individual contained 
under it ; and into individuals, each having individual 
marks or inseparable accidents of its own. Logical 
x^ivision is called Classification. cuu-ineatioo. 

h ^^' ^^^® physically we should divide a man into 
^ead, trunk, and extremities— or into bones, ,n«rt«tionof 
^scles, tendons, membranes, fluids, &c. »*'*'**«• 
-^(''t/ieTruxticaUy we should divide the race into com- 
panies of tens, or fiftieB, or thousands, as the case might 
De. X^ically we should divide them into Mongol, 
yaucasian, and Negroes ; or into Pagans, Mahometans, 
Jews, and Christians ; or into civilized, barbarous, and 
savage, cfec. ' 

92. The number of individuals included in any con- 
ception or logical whole may be divided in ^ . ^^ 
several different ways. Thus the inhabit- ^^^ 
ants of the Earth may be divided ethnically "~ ^• 
mto i^aucasians, Mongols, Kegroes ; or politically into 
J^nghsh, French, Spanish, Russians, Chinese, &c. ; or 
in. reference to their religion into Christians, Jews, 

qq'^S^^®' Buddhists, iSTc. 

93. That which determines us to any one of these 
several divisions of which any logical whole ^^k^^^ prfn- 
18 susceptible, is called the Divisive PHr^ ^*«- 
<y^ie or the Principle of Division. As in the example 
lust given, Race, Polity, and Eeligion are the Divisive 
i^nnciples hy means of which the divisions are effected, 
fu ^^"i^i^aatical division the divisive principle is called 

the Dimsar. ^ . 

94. The divisions of the same whole effected ^jPOgle 
tne different Principles are called the Co- cosrdinate di- 
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are called Ooobdinate pabts, and the terms denoting 
coArdinato them are Oookdinatb teems, as Christians, 
P*"»- Jews, and Mahometans, &e. 

96. The Coordinate parts of a numerical Division 
Facton. species, are Called Fact(yi'% — ^with reference to the 
divided whole, or Dividend. In Logical Division, the 
Whole is called a Genus, and the Coordinate parts are 
Species. 

97. But the parts of two coordinate divisions of the 
pi«panitepttrts. samc wholc are called Disfasatb parts ; and 
the terms denoting them Di^pwrate terms in reference 
to each other— as Caucasians, Kussians, and Maho 
metans. 

98. Any one of these parts however may be as- 
sumed as a whole, and divided as though it were not 

paruaHUtted included in a higher and more comprehen 
a» wholes. giyg whole, aud so on, until the sphere of the 
conception comes to be an individual. 

99. But when any whole is divided into coordinate 
parts, and these coordinate parts are again subdivided, 

suboidinate thosc divisious with reference to the first 
DivwioDB. division are called . Subordinate, and the 
parts of these subordinate divisions are called Subob- 
DiNATE parts. 

Thus let X be divided by coordinate divisions,, and 
iiiuatiations. on different principles of division, as follows : 

let 2d. 3d. 

X into X into X into 

A, B and O, D, E and F, G, H and I, 

X»«t ;x;sd. xsd- are coordinate divisions. 

A, B and O are coordinate parts in relation to each 
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a, &5 o, d^ e,fy jr, A and i are all subordinate parts 
to X^ 

But a, 6 and c^ &c., are coordinate to each other, 
and a, 5, jr, &c., are disparate to each other, as in the 
first division the parts occupying similar places were 
disparate. 

100. Any conception including in its sphere more 
than one individual, though it may denote ^^ ^ 
but a coordinate or a subordinate part in "i^^j^^S"* 
reference to another and more comprehen- 
sive whole, may become nevertheless a logical whole 
or unity itself with coordinates and subordinates under 
it. ^ And each term or conception, whether whole, co- 
ordinate or subordinate, and in whatever degree of 
subordination, nntil we come to a term that denotes 
but one individual, will have a sphere and a ihatter of 
its own, and so be capable of a logical division. 

101, As we have said, the parts in any Logical 
Division are called Species. And besides the Aiten«tep«t. 
Oocirdinate, Disparate, and Subordinate Spe- ~8««*^ 
cies just described, we have in Logical Division Alter- 
««fe Species also. These are species the Differentia 
of which is a part of the matter of Alternate concep- 
tions of the same object Thus statesman and pWl^<?- 
pher may be Alternate conceptions of the same indivi- 
duals, so that the same men may be both statesmen ami 
philosopOiers, though of course an individual may be 
one without being the other. In this view of the mat- 
ter statesmen and philosophers are said to be Alternate 
Species. 

102. The last element of a Logical Division is called 
individnid. Bat the individual may be either AWhjte i. 
AheottOe or Hela^ve. It is absolute when it ^'^"^ • 
can be divided no farther. Thus the mind is an a»>so- 
lute individual; the chemical simples sucli as ^irotV^i^ 
sulphur^ sodium, &c.. ai-p »!«« absolute ^^^ 
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thought are merely relative or assumed individuals ; 
ReiatiTe In- ^^^^ ^8) ^^^7 ^^ individual only in reference 
dMduak. ^ ^Yj^q purposes for which they are at the 
time before the mind. In this view " man " is an 
individual, in reference to any classification of the 
animal kingdom. But in reference to a classification 
of substances as spiritual and material, man is not an 
individual — ^his mind belongs to one class and his body 
to another. So with reference to a Treatise on Materia 
Medica, carbonate of soda, for instance, is an indi- 
vidual ; but in reference to chemical analysis it is a 
compound, resolvable into carbonic acid and sodium. 

104. The following are regarded as the fundamental 
ySi?i!^"^°'' Canons of 6i vision. 

(1.) The coordinate parts must contain all that was 
contained in the whole, and nothing that was not con- 
tained in it. 

(2.) Each coordinate part must have a narrower 
sphere or be smaller than the divided whole. 

(3.) No unit or individual can be contained in more 
than one coordinate part. 

Thus if one should divide his library into the co- 
BxampiM. ordinate division, folios, quartos, octavos, <fec., 
and Oreek, Latin, English, French, German, &o., and into 
philosophy, historv, physics, mathematics, poetry, &c., 
each division would be ffood. But if he should divide 
into folios, octavos, Greek, history, philosophy, Ac, the 
division would be faulty. It would not be made on 
an^r one principle of division, and the same book might 
be included in several of the parts. 

106. The division of a Logical Whole into Alternate 
Species is onlv an imperfect division, and does not 
Aitr tes ^^^^'^ ^^* conditions as above specified. It 
^•*"*^wat» results from the very nature of Alternate 
le canou. ^Qn^^j^Q^g^ that they may be all of them 
predicated of tne same object; since they are but 
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at once ; thus a man may be a ChnatiaBi, ^ gentleman 
and a scholar, all at the same time- StiJJ, ' 

however, the Alternate Species must include ao'tSS 
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all the individuals comprehended under the 
Logical Whole or Proximate Genus. If we divide the 
writers of a nation, for instance, into poets and prose 
writers, the same writer may belong to both species ; 
but there must be no one who does not belong to one or 
the other of them. 

SECTION IV. 
The rdaUon of Cause and Effect, 

106. When any object of thought is considered in 
relation to that which brought it into exist- cawe and 
ence, or as having had a beffinning, it is ^^ 
conceived of as an Effect ; and when an object is con- 
ceived in reference to what it may bring into existence, 
it is conceived of as a Cause. 

107. Nearly every object of thought is conceived 
as both Cause and Eflfect ; — ^Effect in refer- BTery ^obj«* 
ence to something which has preceded it as a SS^'^caiSi 
condition of its existence ; and as Cause in *" *^ "''^ 
reference to something which follows it or whose exist- 
ence is either occasioned or conditioned by it. 

^ 108. Thus starting from any object of thought con- 
ceived as effect, we may direct our thoughts on» Atao- 
to its cause, and from that cause conceived '*^- 
as effect, to its cause, and so on until we come to tne 
First Cause or Cause Absolute. So it is that whatever 
we know by its own properties directly we f^^l° 



TT^ Auuw uy iuj own properties air^^^'v . — i." ^^^In. 
know and conceive of as effect ; and the mind ot neces 
sity refers to something else as the ground and cause 
of its being. But when we come at last to that Being 
whom no man hath seen or can see, and whom we 
know only through the manifestation of His ^^^^^gle 
and power, and firoodnesa— t.lirono.li the effects ot^tnese 
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visible and invisible, but He is also the Oanse as Au» 
thor of the Revelation which He has made. Hence we 
know Him only through His works and His Word, 
and the mind refuses to conceive of Him as an Effect 

109. But with this only Exception, cause and effect 
Chum and Ef- are but alternate conceptions of the same ob- 

ciiceptioM."*® ject of thought. Each object of thought is 
susceptible of both conceptions, and each in turn de- 
mands both. In this view all objects of thought, con- 
sidered as causes, are distinguished into Absolute and 
Relative — the One only being Absolute, all others 
being relative. 

110. Again we conceive of Mind as a cause in a 
different sense from what matter can be. Motion, in 
ottUM primaiy matter, always refers the mind to something 
and secondary, ^j^^ ^f ^^ movin^ mass, as it* cause — ^this 
cause we call a Force. But if we see a being possess- 
ing mind, in motion, we are content to consider him- 
self as the cause of his own motion; and reason is 
satisfied when we refer to his will as the cause of the 
movement. Hence we distinguish between Prima/ry 
and Second causes, and call those Primary which are 
sufficient causes — ^and those Secondary which only refer 
us to something else as the cause of its acting, as cause ; 
and so on until we come to intelligent moral Agency, 
as the only Primary Causes. 

111. Besides the above distinctions there are seve- 
ral other senses in which the word Cause is used, or in 
which the object of one conception may be regarded 
as the cause of the ol^ect of another. 

(1.) The Efficient Cause is that from which emanates 
BfflcMotcanie. the forcc that produces the Effect. 

19.\ TViP O/w/tJMjynnl nr Wrt^Mi.i/nn Daiira ir thftt. which 
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,1 ^*-) T]^^ Formal Cause is that which determines 
f^T^^ ^^® ^f *^® existence * Fv«n.i. 

. \?0 ^P^ I^inal Cause is that for which any thinff 
exists or is done ; and, rJi 

(o.) We have also what are called Ifegative Causes, 
as when we say "the want of rain caused Neiativ. 
a severe drought,"—" the absence of heat," or which 
*^ 1 1 o*^^ **^i^g/ " cold congeals the river." 
1 4. J ^^® ^^^ kinds of Cause just enumerated, the 
l8t and 2d, the Efficient and Occasional, co«aH«N«.., 
are usually spoken of as Causes ; and much -f^^^"- 
contusion often arises from not distinguishing between 
inem. The Material Cause is usually spoken of not as 
a cause but as "the nature of the thing :" the Formal 
J^ause as its " characteristic ; " and the Final Cause as 
"^ Resign" or "object." 

113. Thus if we take an act of virtue, the person 
^no performed it is the Efficient Cause ; iiii«t«ti«».. 
tue motive which induced him to do it is the Occa- 
Bional Cause ; the fact of its being a free act and not 
one ol necessity, or even instinct, is the Material Cause ; 
ine nature of the act, its conformity to right rules of 
action IS its Formal Cause or characteristic, and makes 
H a virtue and not a vice ; and the object for which it 
^was done is its Final Cause. 

'tS^ p ^^^' Causes are sometimes considered as Transient^ 
I I ^ermcment^ or Immanent. 

. ^'V'ansient Canse is one which passes away after 
Its emciencjr has been exerted. Thus occa- T»n«ent ca«»c. 
sional causes are for the most part transient, as the 
spark that ignites l;he powder. A Perma- pe"«n«»tcaiMe. 
Bent Cause is one that remains, and from which the 
ettect 18 continually flowing— as the sun and the lamp 
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116. Ccmaes with reference to the fact that they 

Called Ante- alwajs cxist bcforc the Effect, are sometimes 

coiequenti" callca Antecedents merely. So also Effects 

for the same reason are sometimes called ConseqitenU 

or Consequences merely. 

116. Effects are either Immediate or Remote, The 
Immediate Ef. Immolate cffoct is that which follows at 
Ken^te. oncc ; the Semote effects or consequences 
are those which appear afterwards^ but not until after 
an interval in whicn they are not seen. 

117. Again, Effects or Consequences are Direct 
and Accidental. Direct when necessarily following 

Dirwjt. Acci- fro^'i *^® activity of the Cause, and always 
dental. implied in the conception of its agency. 

But those effects which are not invariable attendants 
upon the activity of the Cause, and are not considered 
as necessarily implied in it, or as necessary to its ade- 
quate conception as a cause, are called Accidental / 

undeiigned. and in reference to an intelligent cause they 
are called Undesigned. 

SECTION V. 

Of Difference^ Identity ^ Besemhla/nce a/nd Analogy. 
Difference is of two kinds — (1) in kind, and (2) ira 

Difference of Acxavack 

two kinds. uegree. 

118. Although any common name may be used ^^a 
genus, yet there are certain obvious and natural pr-^o- 

Differenoe in p^rtics of all objccts of comitiou, by whL<3h 
^"^ they are referred to natural classes. In tlziis 

classification these more obvious properties are assum^^ed 
as the basis of the classification. W hen therefore t^ ^wo 
objects do not agree in possessing each the same |aro- 
Dertv in this natural ^Ifirfific^it!^-. the^'' iv^ aaic^ to 
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common, they are said to differ m degree only. In this 
we the objects possess— the one more and the other 
less of— the property or properties which are made the 
basis of the comparison. They differ only in the degree 
or intensity in which they possess the property com- 
mon to both, and in reference to which they are com 



120. When the difference is only in aeparahle acci- 
dents then it is said to be "^'idmtityP It is id0ntitr. 
the same individual under diflferent circumstances or 
at different times ; thus " sick " or " well," " sitting " 
or "walking," "sleeping" or "waking," with re- 
gard to a man; "hot'^or "cold," "round" or "irre- 
gular," "bright" or "rusty," &c,, of a piece of metal, 
are mere separable accidents denoting different states 
or modes of the same individual substance. 

121. The properties common to any two or more 
individuals conceived as belon^ng to the same species, 
constitute what is called Similarity or Re- mmsuntguA 
^^rnhlav^. And the properties which are ^^'^' 
different in any two or more individuals conceived as 
belonging to tne same species, constitute ContraHety. 

122. Hence similarity and contrariety are between 
individuals conceived as belonging to the same species. 
Or these terms may be applied in the same way to 
species conceived as comprehended within the same 
proximate ffenus. . j. .j «i« 

123. The properties in common between mdmduals 
conceived as belonging to opposite or differ- a»»»««'- 
ent species constitute what is called Analogy - 

SEC3TI0N VT. 
CfDeJlrtition and Descri^pt^^- 

, .^f^re proceeding to explain more ^^J^f. ^^re^t^ i 
J 1^ \"1 be of frequent use throughout this^lre^^^^ 
Ir^.^^^ell to say what we mean by a iJe ^.^^ 
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124. A Dejmkian is any Proposition in whieh the 
DdteitiM. word or thing defined is the subject, and 
the predicate gives us the matter of its conception. 

125. A De9crk>Uon is any Proposition wnich indi- 
DoRiiptkm. cates the sphere of a conception, either by 
enumerating its parts or pointing to the place in which 
or the time when it may be found, 

SECTION vn. 
Of the Quality of Terms. 

126. The Quality of a Term indicates the manner 
QniiirofTonM. iu wliich it represents the conception or 
cognition for which it stands.* 

* Aristotle divided the categories into ten : Substance, Quantity, 
Quality, Relation, Place, Time, Position, Possession, Action, Passion, 
(Organ, c. iy.) And he adds (Ton. I. e. \x.\ ''for accident, and genus, 
and property, and definition, [I am not responsible for his diYi- 
sion,J will always be in one of these categories, since all propositions 
thTov>ffh tkem signify either what a thing is, or its quality, or quantity, 
or some other eategory." Aristotle's illustration is, Snbstanee "«•«••»* 
Quantity "owu," Quality *'whUt;' Relation ** greater;' where **inih0 
Forttm, when '* yesterday" Position ''sitting" Action ''whatever he 
may be doing," Passion "whatever may be being done to him." 

Now it is yery possible that every thing that can be said of any sub- 
ject may be inefuded in one or another of these categoriea. The list 
seems to be very complete. But I have been unable to see its utility, 
and therefore I have omitted it And in that respect it is like mmch 
else in the writings of this Father of I/ogical Science. 

^t * '****" P«''^ Kant, gave another list of the categories. Ariatotl« 
had classified them from the outward properties of thinj^. Kaut 
classified them, from the ideas determining their cognition — ^into four, 
each of which contains under it three varieties or dimensions. 

(One. (Real, 

i. Quantity J Some. II. Quality i Limited. 

( AIL ( Kon-ReaL 

( Substance, or Property. 
HI. Relation i Cause, or Effect 

( Action, or Reaction. 

( Possible, or Impossible. (T^noolp 

rV. Modality ^ Existence, or Non-Existenggd by VnUU^H^ 
( Necessary, or Contingent 
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Cooerata ana 
Absract. 



Denotative and 



127. We have already had occasion to 
explain what we mean by concrete and ab- ^^^^^^^^ ^ 
Btract terms (see 43), by denotative and con- cSnn^uve" 
notative (see 44), by substantive and modal SgS2°^^*"^ 
(see 55) terms. 

128. A term denoting a class is called general with 
reference to its including more than one in- G«i««iTemM. 
dividual, and specijto with reference to its spedficTemw. 
distinguishing them from all others. 

We will now proceed to notice a few more of the 
differences in the Quality of a Term. 

129. Terms denoting the same conception are called 

Synonymous. SynonymoM. 

130. Terms denoting Analogous Spheres are called 
Analogous Terms. 

131. Terms having the same logical force, though 
not analogous or synonymous, are called Equipollent. 
Equipollent. 

132. Terms which denote sometimes one conception 
and sometimes another are called Ambiguous. Ambiwou.. 

133. Terms which cannot be predicated of the same 
subject at the same time and in the same respect, are 
called IncompatiUe. Thus ^' sitting'^ and incompatible. 
^^ standing ^^ cannot be predicated of the same man at 
the same time. ^^ Master^ and "«^7^at?^" can be pre- 
dicated of the same subject at the same time, but not 
in the same respect. Thus one may be the servant of 
his superior and master of his dog ; but he is not master 
and servant in respect to the same thing or m the same 
respect. _. , 

134. A Positive Term is one which implies the 
reahty of that which it denotes. All terms Po-itive. 
therefore denoting genus, species, or individuals, or the 
properties of them, are Positive. 

than the deduction of one thought from another, and the syst^maticiOglc 
construction jrfthoee thoughts into knowledg^^ *!.fi''iT mVself to such 
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135. But the spheFe of a positive term is a limited 
Sphere of sphere,^ and excludes all that has not the 
" ^'''™* ilssentia of the conception denoted by the 

Positive ; thus the conception circle excludes from its 
sphere all figures that are not circles. 

136. A Positive sphere therefore necessarily im- 
plies another, in whicn are included all objects tiiat 

impiiMaNe- ^o ^^^ posscss the attributes contained in 
gative Sphere, ^j^^ matter of that conception. The term 
that denotes this sphere is called a Keoative TernoL 

137. The sphere of the Negative Term is the com- 
Nentive 4 plcmcnt of that of its Positive in the sum- 

SSTpflSitfve. mum genus, or absolute totalitv of things. 

138. A Pkivattve Term is one which denotes an 
priTatiTe. objcct or class of objects in which there is 
an absence of some property, usualljr considered as 
belonging to the conception of its proximate genus or 
species. 

139. When we speak of the Essentia as that with- 
out which an individual cannot belong to a genus in 
uiwtmtioDB. natural classification, we refer rather to the 
conception than to the actuality of the individual. 
Thus one would say that reason is of the Essentia of 
man, and yet we would not say that an idiot was not a 
man. We recognize the idiot as one who is accident- 
ally deprived ol that which belongs to the idea or con- 
ception of his species. He is no less a monster, a 
Itisics natti/rcBj than a horse with reason or a dog that 
could talk. 

* This is so, OP P^heisfn is inevitable. Infinite is not so nio<2^ 
without limits as out of limits ; as red is not so much a long col<>5 
as a color out of length ; that is, not included in any Genus of wbi<^'* 
any of the ienns denoting eiciension can^ be predicated. But if tl^^ 
term God does not denote a limited spliere, then of course there ^^ 
nothing which is not God— God is all — or Pantheism. But it io ^'^^P 
thing to say, the term ** God" denotes a limited sphers ; and another, ^^^ 
say. that God is limited, or not infinite. « Limited" and <« infinite" * 
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«A7^^'» ?® "*^^^*^" ^^^'^ predicated of man, or 
Olina _wnen predicated of an animal, are Privative 
terms. W^e do not Bpeak of ''dumb'' as predicable 
ot a tnangle, although it implies tlie presence of no 
property, but only the absence of one which never 
t)elong8 to a triangle. So with ''idiotic'' in reference 
to a mountain or a brute even ; Privative though it be, 
V T^*^® the absence of a Differentia or Proj^rty 
wnich can never be predicated upon the Essentia of 

^'lifW^^ "mountains," or of " brutes." 
m * i 1 ® Negative, as we have said, is the comple- 
ment ot the Positive in the Summum Qeiius „ . ^. ^ 
or absolute totality of things. ButthePriva- pq?nTo?S 
tive 18 the complement of the Positive in Vl^SZS^ 
tne Froxiniate Genus only; as "wise" and """ 
ini^?^ in reference to men— "blind" and "see- 
iS m reference to "animals," which thus become 
ll^ ^^ * proximate genus. 
vA«fi -^^nce it is obvious that Privative terms are 
fs^t% '^^'*® frequent than Negatives. In ««* few «• 
in U8« wt^® but few really Negative terms i^veTT».. 
^^se. Which they are can be determined only by the 
of ] ^^t^Tu?* of each language, and the peculiarities 
I localities and of the authors who use them ; thus A 
ana non-A are a Positive and its Negative. 
rxt^nt ^® distinction between them however is less 

vr^i^iji-H oo « — 1 , ... _x „^ 1.^ tive» add Priva- 
tive! not greau 



aace ^\1^ ^ ? ^"bject, it is ot no import- uj 
SLk^^I^®/" '* ''^ Negative or Privative; 
tinr, ^ T>"*** 'l"® «"™e tliev are equipollent in that posi- 
:"?• ^«t If the term occur as a Predicate it is of 
IS^^^'''^ f", *^« «»«St part, since the subject itself 
1 fr.w^^S'® f^*''^ I*i-oximate Genus, and thus limits 
SJ^ ?*^"^l^ ^^'°^ ar" taken into the scope of tl,^ j^ 
JDdgment^ and aU in<lf^f-i,^l« o^mnrehendeS in tlli^8'*- 
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Predicate, and we say << some men are wise, and 
Bome men are foolish." It is of no importance whe- 
ther foolish is a Negative or a Privative term, since in 
either case and alike, it includes all men who are not 
" wise ; " since some men are " wise " and the rest are 
" otherwise." 

sEcmoN vm. 
Of the. Quantity of Terms. 

144. Terms expressive of Discrete Quantity are 
either Nurnerala or Ordinah, The Numerals denote 
NameffiUuid the numbcr of units, as ^^threc^'* ^^fcmr^^ 
OfdiD.1*. i(.ji^^ . jj an^i the Ordinals the order in which 
any particular unit stands with reference to the other 
units in any given series, as " third^^ ^' fourth^ " sixth.^ 

146. Terms expressive of Discrete Quantity are also 
divided into such as express units merely, as " one^^^ 
Unit. Tew " two^^^ " thrcCy &c. ; such as express tens of 
anduukdred..' ^^jts, as " ^" ^^twmty^' '' tUrtyy^' &c. ; 
and such as express hundreds, as ^^one hundredy^ 
" two hundredj^ &c. This classification of the terms 
in Discrete Quantity is of great service in discussing 
the elementary Methods of the science of Numbers. 

146. We have also other classifications, as "<?^" 
and "^en," "rof>fe," "^g't^re*," "eJwJ^," "«*r<fo," 

d Even "^^^^^^*^j" *^c« S^* *s ^^ shall not go 
Root*.' powen! iuto thc discussiou of the Logic of Discrete 
8ur , Ac. Quantity — ^far enough to require the use of 
these terms — ^it will be unnecessary to discuss them at 
length. 

147. Then we have such terms as '^Podtive^^ and 
^^ Negatvce^^ which have been already considered in 

p«.itw« ««w the preceding sections- ^^ — -: ' — ^^ 
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148. The word " in^mte " when tised in discnssions 
of Discrete Quantity, indicates either the absence of 



Quantity altogether, or that the object of j^^j^^j^^^^,, 
thought is out of the sphere of I)iscrete p&ti qmh- 
Quantity altogether. That which is in^ *'*^' 



nitdy rnnaU is Nothing ; and that which is injmitely 
la/rge is something wim which the terms of Discrete 
Quantity are incompatible. Thus if we divide nothing 
by two I, the answer or quotient is said to be infinitely 
small ; that is, there is none. If we divide two by 
nothing |, the quotient is said to be infinitely lar^e or 
infinite. But there is no quotient at all. There is no 
division in either of tlie above cases, for the obvious 
reason that we cannot divide without both a divisor and 
something to be divided. In each case therefore we 
perform no operation and get no results in Discrete 
Quantity. ** miaU " and " kurge " imply Continuous 
Quantity; but when they become infinite, they are 
beyond the reach of Discrete Quantity. This is shown 
also by the fact that they never occur in the process 
of a calculation, but only are results at the close of the 
process. 

149. In Continuous Quantity " PosUive " fe a 
term which denotes the reality of Quantity, PwitiTeind 
and "iV^a^tJ<?" is a term which denotes gSSSS^oi! 
its absence ; the same in relation to Con- ^»»^y* 
tinuous Quantity, as "Infinite" does in relation to 
Discrete Quantity. 

150, Then we have " Comparatives ^\ and " Super- 
latwesy and these too in opposite directions ^^.^^^ ^^^ 
fi*om the Positive ; thus let us take " wise " gj^j^-^""^ 
as a positive term, and we have " rrwre^ "***' ^' 
wise,'^ and " less wise," as Comparatives of oppotite m- 
opposite intensity; and ^'most wise," and *•"''''• 
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Individual, Species, or Genus, is called a Dibtbibuted 
Dbtributedand term. Aud auj term denoting any unde- 
undiitributed. termined part of such a whole is called an 
XlNDisTsiBnTED term. 

153. All individual terms are therefore always and 
necessarily Distributed. Any term denoting genus or 

Te with ®P®^^^®> standing alone and singly, or used 
gtJ^|Siirwi as the subject of a Proposition, is always 
taken as Distributed, or in its broadest sense, 
unless the contrary is indicated by some word or words 
limiting its comprehension, as ^'some men,'' ^'rrumy 
books,'^ ^^feo) wise men." 

154. We are to notice, however, that any words 
which give the Differentia of an included species, 

BpecJfieteriM constitutc thereby a y^ecijic and not an un- 
■re dittributed. distributed term. As in the cases just given, 
^'some men" does not indicate what part or how many 
of the race of men we intend to speak of. " Many " im- 
plies a larger part than " few " ordinarily, but neither 
of them enable us to distinguish the individuals in- 
tended, from the others included in the same general 
term. But if we sa^ " wise men," " rdigioua books," 
the adjectives "w*^^" and ^^rdigiovs^^ give differ- 
entia of snecies, comprehended under the genera 
" mem " ana " hooka ; " and the specific term " wis© 
men " is as completely a distributed term as the generic 
"men" itself— "some wise men" would be undis- 
tributed of the specific term. 

SECTION IX 
Of the Opposition of Terms. 

155. Among the properties of substances we per- 
ceive some which riways imply others. Thus length as 
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156. The relation of such properties is called 
MeMive Opposition^ and may be of two Rejatf^ < 



Kinds. potitioa. 

(1.) Where the correlative properties inhere in the 
same substance, as " length " and " breadth," ,„ ^ ^. 

beginning" and "end," " extension " and •««»»*»«•• 
" divisibility," &c. 

(2.) Where they necessarily imply diflferent sub- 
stances, as "parent" and "child,^ "sab- ,„ ^^^^ 
ject" and "ruler;" and the two terms "**'"**^ 
taken together are called Corrdatea. 

157. Again there are certain pro^)erties which im 
ply the absence of certain others ; this relation consti- 
tutes Cont/ra/iry Opposition, as "vice" and contrary 
"virtue," "white'* and "black," "hot" Taim.. 
and " cold." In fact the differentia of coordinate spe 
cies are always contraries to each other. Contrary 
terms are called Ani/Uhetic in relation to AntitneHc 
each other. 

158. There are properties also which may coexist 
in the same substance, yet in such a way that the more 
w the one the less of the other — these are called 
^yub-contraries. Thus "bitter" and "sweet" sub-cootnuiat. 
are words which denote two sub-contrary spheres, since 
whatever object is the one is capable of being the 
other. The same object may be both at the same 
time, that is " bitter-sweet," and the more of the one 
the less of the other. Beauty and Utility are two 
more such sub-contrary spheres, since the same object 
may be both beautiful and useful, and for the most 
part that which is the most of the one is the least of 
the other. 

159. In the case of both Correlative and Antithetic 
terms the one always implies the other, though in dif- 
ferent ways, and in both cases also one of the pair Qan ^^t^ 
never be fully understood without the other. Digitized by ^^OOglL 

160. When terms are opposite, both in Qualitv and 
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and its undistributed Negative have a Contradictory 
Opposition, as "men," and "somenot-men;" or "some 
men," and " all not-men." 

161. From the foregoing discussions the following 
inferences may be drawn, which it will be useful to 
remember. 

(1.) Of any term as subject the specific term next 
above it, as animal to man, or its matter, may be predi- 
cated, and so on through the subaltern genera and 
species up to the summum genus. 

(2.) Of correlative terms : 

(a) K they are correlated in the same subject, if 
one is predicated of a subject the other must be 
also. 

(J) If they are correlatives in opposite subjects, 
the other cannot be. 

(8.) Of sub-contraries^ both may be predicated of 
the same subject. 

(4.) Of contraries^ both cannot be predicated of the 
same subject. 

(5.) Of oontradictoriesj if one is not predicable of a 
subject the other must be. 
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CHAPTER n. 

OF PB0P0SITI0N8. 



SECTION L 

Of Judgments, 

162. A judgment is an act of the mind affirming a 
relation between two objects of thought by ^ judgmenu. 
means of their conceptions. Hence in every judgment 
there must be metaphyBically two conceptions and the 
act affirming the relation. The conceptions are repre- 
sented physically by the terms Subject and Predicate^ 
and the act affirming the relation by the Copula^ and 
the judgment thus expressed is a Proposition. ^ ^ 

163. It will be observed that this definition distin- 
guishes the judgment from the command^ ^'^a'S^^. 
the question, and the exclamation ; inasmnch eSSSSSoo-/ 
as no one of them affirms a relation of agree- *** 

ment or disagreement between the terms or conees^' 
tions which are included in them. With these *^"^{y 
of speech Logic has nothing to do, except as we sria. 
see by and by the question is sometimes to ^jjjjSJs^ '^^ 
be regarded as furnishing the matter npon^ " "B - " 
which a judgment is sought. Thus we »»yj'. a® ^ I " 
this is a judgment. But in the question ' ^s A, -^, 
we furnish the matter A and B, and ask for the cop«-V» ^ 
or in the other form " what is A? " we furnish tne »" 
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constitating its matter. Hence judgments may be in 
^ me same matter though differine: in form. 

Mutter and a*t» jt»»a ja«^ ^t» 

Form of judf- as A 18 B, and B 18 A ; and A is not B, or 
"*" * B is not A; are all in the same matter. 

Bat A is B, and A is C, and B is C, &c., are the same 
in form though differing in matter. 

165. By the scope ot a judgment we mean its com- 
prehensiveness in either continuous or discrete quantity. 

Scope of judir- Thus ^^one man is walking," and ^^two men 
"■*"*■• are walking," differ in scope ; the latter 

being twice as large as the former. Again, " men 
catch at straws," and " men catch at straws when they 
are drowning^^^ differ in scope also ; the former being 
more comprehensive, since the latter limits " the catch- 
ing at straws " to some particular time or condition. 

166. Judgments have been divided into three classes 
gpedeiof 1^ reference to the Kelation which they af- 

ju^meou. gj.jjj ^ ^3^g^ between the parts of the Judg- 
ment — Categoric, Condhional, and DxsjuNorrvE. 

167. This Division corresponds with the three great 
fundamental relations of conceptions to one another — 
namely, the Substance to its Attributes or Properties, 
the Cause and its Effects, and the Whole and its Parts, 
which have been discussed in the preceding chapter. 

168. K the judgment simply affirms or denies an 
Categorical. agreement between a Subject and a Predi- 
cate it is called Categorical^ as A is B, or A is not B. 

169. If the judgment affirms the reality of a Predi- 
cooditiooai. cate on the ground of the reality of the Sab- 
ject, the judgment is called Conditional^ thus, K A is, 
Bis. 

170. But if the judgment affirms the reality of one 
Duuuiietife. of two tcrms, on the ground that the other is 
not real, the judgment is called disjunctive; thus. Either 
A or B is. K A is not B is. ^. ^ QqoqIc 

171. But in both the Conditional anU me IHsjubc- 

^_ ^,.1 . . t.iVA t.KA fArma inafckarl n-T KAinnp ainnrlA nr\*vni^ 
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Bfi if A is existing or is real^ B is existing or real. And 
so Tvith the Disjunctives, Either A or B is existing or 
real. 

172. Now as the Conditional affirms its Predicate 
on condition that the subject is real, and the Hypothecioai 
Disjunctive on the condition that it is not i«J«««ut.. 
real ; the two judgments unite in the point of indiffer- 
ence that they both affirm under a condition {sub con- 
dUionej ef inrodcaem). They are sometimes considered 
as two species of Hypothetical judmients. 

173. But as the members of both the Conditional 
and the Disjunctive jugments are, by them- S2JP3^5*- 
selves considered. Categorical Judgments ; menu. ''" '* 
these judgments are never primary. The judgment 
itself, that is the subjective act, is as simple as m the 
Categoric Judgments; but there must always have 
been a Categorical Judgment before either form of the 



174. We will therefore postpone the consideration 
of the Conditional and Disjunctive, until after we 
have examined the Categorical Judgments. 

175. Categorical Judgments are of three g^^S^"^ 
kinds : 

(1.) In the first place they simply affirm or deny the 
Predicate of the Subject, as A is B, or A is not B; or 

(2.) They compare the Subject with the Predicate, 
as A is greater than B, or A is equal to B. 

(3.) 1:hey represent the Subject and the Pred^^**^ 
as sustaining some numerical relation to each ^^-^^^ 
A is one-half of B, or A is three times as much as i3. 

176. The first of these are Oategoiicals m logical 
Quantity, which we will call Pure Cautegory .Fgre catago- 
cals; the second class are Catefico^^^*^® ^^ " -iw 

Continuous Quantity, and are called ^^. J'^!!^ Itwt 
j^ratiA)e or JSelative Judgments ; and the third ar« iog[e 
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and the Propositions in which they are expressed in 
the following order.— (1) Oategoricals in Logical Qaim- 
tity : (a) simple, (b) complex, (c) compound. — (2) Oom- 
parative Judgments.— (3) Probable Judgments. — (4) 
Conditional ; — and (5) Disjunctive Judgments. 

SECTION 11 
Of the Terms in a Proposition, 

178. Categorical Judgments have been defined as 
those which affirm or deny simply an agreement be- 
tween the Subject and Precucate. 

179. Since a judgment necessarily implies two cog- 
TvoTeran. uitions, two terms must be contained ex- 
pressly or implicitly in eyery Proposition. In some 
cases there is no difficulty in finding them at once, as 
" man is mortal^ But in other cases it is not obvious 
to the inexperienced at first glance what the terms 
really are. A little consideration however will always 
bring them to light. Thus if we say " John loves," 
we have for subject obviously " John ; " we predicate 
of him ^' loving^^^ and the proposition is the same as 
^^John is loving.^^ "God exists." — Here existence is 
what we predicate of God, and we may say " God is 
existing." It is the same if we say " there is a God ; " 
" Ood " is still the subject though coming after the 
copula, and " existence the predicate implied in the 
copula itself. Or again if we say " it rains,"—" rain " 
is the subject, and that which we predicate of it is that 
it is falling, " rain is falling." 

180. In English the subject is placed before the 
^ttUwctpJaiwd copula foT the most part, yet not always or 

before the Co- ^ .| * j -i • ii. ^ i. 

puia. necessarily. And it is often necessary to 

know something of the connection of a proposition with 
others, or of the circumstances under which it waf^ 
uttered, in order to decide which is the Subject and 
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181. We use the Subject chiefly with reference to 
the sphere of its conception, and the Predi- so^ect uMd 
cate with reference to its matter ; that is, in S£ ,;£!;"** 
the subject we are thinking of the thing ^'SSSSJ^uThi 
itself in its substance, and in the predicate of "^*"' 

its properties or what may be said of it. 

182. The Subject may be either a noun or a verb 
in the infinitive mood, as "man is mortal," whannvu 
" to err is human." But for the most part ***^'- 
when the subject is a verb in the infinitive mood, it is 

5 laced after the copula in English, as " It is hard to 
eny oneself." Here "to deny oneself" is manifestly 
the subject, and that which is said of it is that " it is 
hard." 

183. The Predicate of a Proposition may be either 
a noun denotative, or an adjective connota- ^hat p»di- 
tive, or a verb in the infinitive mood ; — as **^- 

" man is an animal," " man is mortal," " to be good ia 
to be great." 

184. In perceiving an object we perceive it as a 
whole-^subatance and properties all com» o^>«t« pmj 
bined in one objective reality. But by a whS*. " 
subsequent process of reflection and analysis we come 
to separate it in our thoughts into substance and pro- 
perties, and each of these properties may be predicated 
of the object. We see the snow, we analyze it into 
substance and properties, we think of whiteness and 
say the snow is white ; because that property is one 
of those which was contained in our very perception 
of the snow. 

185. Any property which belongs thus to a logical 
whole, whether it be individual or universal, The ibnn«tioa 
may be predicated of that whole. of judgmenu, 

186. When a property is ascribed to a subject in 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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determined part, the subject being undistributed, we 
Into Teims ^^J resolve the judgment into a term, mat- 
withModait. in^ ^i^Q Predicate an adjective, as "some 
trees are deciduous," becomes " deciduous trees." By 
this process that which in the judgment was the pro- 
perty of a genus, becomes now the differentia of the 
species included in the genus, or next higher and com- 
prehending conception. Thus by every change in our 
form of expression, and by every assertion we make, we 
change our classification. We have all noticed such 
Bmnptot. cxpressions as " horse-chestnut " and " chest- 
nut-horse, " " brandy-peach " and " peach-brandy, " 
" sand paper" and "paper sand." They illustrate the 
point under consideration — they invert the order of 
classification ; the noun, here as in all cases, denoting 
the genus, and the adjective, when not a mere explica- 
tive, tlie differentia of the intended species, which is 
really the subject of the predication. 

188. Logically, therefore, the use of an adjective 
fcSV^AjjS! before a noun is indicative of a contained 
utw. species, as in the cases just given, "sand 

Saper" and "paper sand" for instance— the former 
enoting a kind of paper as distinguished from other 
kinds, and the latter denoting a kind of sand distin- 
guished from other kinds of sand. 

SECTION III 
Of the Copula. 

189. The Copula is the formal Cause or constitutive 
<3oimj«. of the Judgment. The eflTect of the Copula 
in pure categorical judgments in Logical Quantity, is 
that It includes the subject in the sphere of the Predi- 
cate ; that is, supposing the Copula to be aflirmative— 
and of affirmative Copulas only will we speak at the 

present. "^ Digitized by V^OOglC 

190. Some CateaoricaU affirm an identity between 
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is the Queen of England,'* « common salt is chloride of 
sodium," " a triangle is a figure with three sides/* <fec. 

191. But in all other cases the Copula in pure 
Categoricals includes the Subject within the 

sphere of the Predicate ; and of course shows te^iSS^ Sli 
a coincidence of sphere to the extent of the ^dSdeSS'^f 
comprehensiveness of the sphere of the Sub- SSSS^atJSi 
ject, and an analogy between the spheres so ^' 
far at least as the matter of the conception of the Pre- 
dicate extends — which is of course the Essentia of the 
Genus denoted by the Predicate. 

The einiplest form of the Copula is — " i»," or " (pre.^ 
As " A *» B." " All men are,^ Ac. &c. co^JT •* •^ 

192. But we sometimes have the verb " to be " in past 
or future tenses. ** Alexander was King of cop«i» in in. 
Macedon,"— "To-morrow will be Tuesday." •«««*•• v-n-. 
For the most part there is no necessity of being more 
precise in expressing or analyzing the Copula, put if 
there is, the thing is easily done. " Alexander is that 
which was King of Macedon^^ — ^** To-morrow is thai 
which wiU he Tuesday?^ This destroys indeed the 
rhetorical beauty or structure of the sentence. But 
Logic takes no note of such things. 

198. Again and more frequently still the Copula is 
merged in a transitive verb. As "Fortune copuiaintwa- 
favors the brave," ''Fortune is thai which ~«*v#vert.. 
famyre the hrave.^^ — " A wise King makes happy sub- 
jects," " A wise King is thai which makes Mijppy 



194. Mistakes are often made in attempting to de- 
cide what is Copula and what belongs to the Mistakes to be 
terms in a Proposition. Thus if we say that •""^^^ 
" heat is the cause of fluidity," we must not suppose 
that " heat " and " fluidity '^ are the terms, all the^ rest 
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is not " man " merely, but " that which includes 
man ; " that is, " animal '^ is the genus which includes 
"man." 

195. In saying that the eflfect of the Copula in cate- 
gorical Propositions in Logical Quantity, is to include 

The Real and ^^ subjcct in the Sphere of the Predicate, I 
Sfect^Sf'thS ^^ ^^^ mean to say that such is the intended 
Copula. effect ; or that in forming the judgment the 

sphere of the Predicate is at all before the mind, or 
consciously in the thoughts. Thus when I say that 
" man is an animal," I am not thinking of ammals / 
that is, I am not thinking of the class of objects to 
which I refer man. On the contrary, I use the predi- 
cate as a general term — ^with reference to its Essentia 
and not its sphere ; not the individuals contained in it 
are the objects of thought, but simply and only the 
necessary matter of the general conception. 

196. Now this necessarjr matter of the general con- 
ception, as we have seen, is only the Essentia of the 
Predicate uied g^nus to which the subjcct is referred. It 

JSmi?'if*Se 3oe8 not include the Dinerentia of any com- 
Qenut. prehended species, still less of course the 

individual properties which distinguish one individual 
from another, and without which no conception of any 
one of the individuals included in the genus can be 
formed. 

197. In the act of judging the Subject is distinctly 
and conspicuously before the mind as a sphere, and the 

The Subject Bpheic of the Predicate is only indirectly 
SSi i?"t&e and remotely before the mind. Hence it is 
thought!. ^Q sphere of the subject and the matter of 
the predicate between which the mind consciously and 
intentionally affirms the agreement. The effect, how- 
ever, is that the subject is of necessity thereby in- 
cluded in the sphere of the predicate as a proximate 

genus. Digitized by CiOOglc 

198. Since the copula in pure categorical judgments 
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principles of classification are necessarily implied in 
the investigation of categorical Propositions. 

As we have already defined the principal terms 
psed in Classification, we shall need to resume the sub- 
ject only for the purpose of stating its general princi- 
ples, so &r as they are implied in or requisite for the 
purposes of Logic. 

199. When there are more than the three grades, 
Genus, Species, and Individual, the same pnncipfc of cim- 
principle holds in the subordination of J?S2J?ti«SfS?2! 
classes. Thus the matter contained in the «~*~- 
conception of the Genus = Essentia, 

" Species = Ess. + Ist Differentia. 
1st Sub-species = Ess. + 1st Diff. + 2d Differentia. 
2d Sub-species = Ess. + 1st + 2d + 3d Differentia. 
^ " Individual = Ess. + 1st + 2d + 3d Dif. + Pecu- 
liarities. 

200. But besides this, each class will have proper- 
ties, and each individual accidents, which NoceMaT*"* 
are not included in the above analysis of the jy^S^'iiSfp. 
matter of the conceptions ; what is named **°^- 
above is necessarily included in the conception* -^"■ 
else is merely contingent and accidental. ^ 

201. It will appear fi-om tiie above stateno-ont ot 
subordinate spheres and their matter, that coi»E»«*^s;jf*|S; 
the more comprehensive of individuals the ^eS^*""^®*"®"* 
les comprehensive of matter any conception ««■»*»«««'• 

will be ; and vice versa^ the more comprehensive of 

matter tiie less comprehensive of individuals. 

• 202. As the principles of classification are founded 

in the nature and truth of things, the Differ- Reiati© 

entia of a species must therefore always sus- »Jf|ji^*** ^ 

tain a certain relation to the Essentia of any 

genus under which it can be included. Thus the Dip. 

ferentia of "wise" and "foolish," of "pious," of , 

"humane," &c., can be predicated only upon the Es-^OglC 

sentia of " man," as a genus. We can predicato 
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this [freedom] as an essentia. We can predicate ^^ hard," 
"soft," "heavy," "light," &c., &c., only of material 
things. 

203. When a word is nsed to denote a class, we nse 
it without the article in English, as " man," &c. We 

wordt denot. ^o i^ot Say that " om wnimal " denotes merely 
wfthSl!?uinr* tl^6 essentia — that which is essential to all 
'i^^' animals. For wh^i the word is thns nsed 

with 4he artidle it denotes some existing animal with- 
out denoting precisely which perhaps, and consequently 
implies the differentia and accidents of an indiTidu^ 
also. Bat the word " animal " when used simply and 
without the article, whether definite or indefinite, im- 
plies merely that which is essential to the animal 
nature, and by no means all that is found in any exist- 
ing animal. We can form no image in our minds 
representing merely "amm«Z;" the image must be 
of offh anim^ — some animal already existing, or which 
might possibl;^ exist — ^and consequently the image 
must contain in it more than is represented by the 
generic term. 

204. The words " the animal " always refer to some 
individual animal before the mind, and consequently 

Eff t of ™P^y ^® individual properties necessary to 
arti^ /2e" the conccption of the individual referred to. 
ut!ed SitiTtSS ^^ An a/axriMxl^'* used as a subject, as also 
suuiect. 4j animals " in the plural, always implies 

something more than the mere essentia of the genus 
"animal,'' since all animals and each animal must have 
some system of nutrition for instance ; and the essentia* 
of such a system is always implied when we speak of 
" an animal,''' or of " all animals." But yet as all animals 
have not the same systems, no one individual system 
can be included in tne conception. But when we use 
With the Pre- '^^ word "an ammal" as a Predicate, the 
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305. We have tikos &r been speaking of the classi- 
ncations that are based upon those insepara- 
ble properties of objects which are the most ijJSSSrSS 
conspicuous. But such properties are not if cSmSS! 
always or the only ground of classifications. '^' 
^ classifications, tor the purposes of the Natural 
bciences, a very different principle is often found the 
most conducive to the end in view. 

206. The claasL&cations of the Natural Sciences or 
Natural Genera or Species, are for the most ^^^ ^ ^^ 
part based on properties which are not only tumi'SiiiMot 
inseparable, but also incapable of different '^' 
deg^B of intensity— -of a more and a less— thus " man 
^ biped." We have no such expressions as " more 
biped," "less biped," &c. So it is also with such 
wordfl as "quacfruped," "winged," " dogtoothed," 
"hoofed, "—and the words "mental," "material," 

eternal," "infinite," &c They have no comparatives- 
It is the same with the mathematical differentia, " tri- 
angular," "quadrilateral," "circular," " ellipticaV 
"conical," Ac. 

207. But besides this it is obvious that any mode 
or separable accident whatever, may be the logical cuu-m- 
ground or principle of a mere transient ««»'*«»• 
classification. Thus we may classify the inhabitants 
of a city into sick and well — ^tibtose in a room as those 
th^ are sitting, and those that are standing, &c. The 
mode or accident which serves as differentia to these 
tmnsient claasifications must, however, be such that 

• toe terms draoting its presence and absence cannot bo 
ootA predicated of any one individual at the same mo- 
ment of time and in the same respect. . ^ .. . .^ 

208. It will follow from what has been said, that if 
any individual contains the Differentia of ^jndmdiMia 

any species, it must be included in that spe- 5135"Q''siS|QQ{^ 
cies ; and if either individual or species con- **" ^ 

tain ft f-.Vi^ l?oar>T«4^» ^x» fj. i. v»^ r>nntainecl 
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Seculiarities also are the differentia of the indivi- 
ual. 

209. Hence every assertion we make by the neces- 
sary laws of thought or of affirmation, makes a classifi- 
cation. It refers the subject to a class whose 

eiiMif^^ thek essentia or differentia, as we may regard the 
suuiect class, a genus, or a species, is denotea bv the 

predicate. We say that " this man is a farmer ; " we 
refer him to the class of farmers. We say " the snow 
is falling ; " we refer it to a class of things whose dif- 
ferentia or essentia is denoted by the state expressed 
by the predicate " falling." We say " God is good ; " 
we refer Him to the class of objects which are charac- 
terized by the attribute or property of goodness. We 
say " the wicked will be punished ; " we refer them to 
a class, whose only point or property in common it 
may be, is the doom that is declared by the predi- 
cate to await them ; and yet this point or property is 
made, pro hao vieey the ground or basis of a classifi- 
cation. 

210. But by the very nature of the case we cannot 
make an assertion witnout referring the subject of 

Eve ud '^^^^'^ ^^ speak to a class ; and everjr time we 
meiuliattifiS spcak of it in a different connection, to a 
"*^^* new class — ^the differentia of which is ex- 

pressed by the predicate we use. If we call a man, 
brave or a coward, honest or a knave, wise or ignorant, 
good or bad, polite or rude ; — ^if we say of him, he is 
standing or walking, sitting or sleeping, all these classes 
are called up before the mind, and every new assertion 
concerning anv subject of which we are speaking, like a 
fresh turn of tne kaleidescope, groups and classifies all 
things anew. And upon this classification depends 
alike the coffencv of an argument, the merriment of 
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npon one only the diflferentia of the species to which 
ue 18 thus referred. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Adequacy of Propositions. 

211. Let us now consider some of the principles 
and laws of predication with reference to the adequacy 
Ik "^P<^8itions, as expressions of the judgments which 
wiey represent. 

h ri^* '^ Proposition for the purposes of Logic should 
DO like the. testimony given under the Com- Adequacy of 
^^^,-C^w oath in civil suits, 'Hhe truth, the pw^*™-- 
vy/ioie truth, wad nothing hut the truth:' 

(1.) Of any object or class of objects, its Name and dj^. 
'lame and its definition may of course be SST ^"^• 
predicated. 

(^0 Synonymous terms may also always be predi- 
cated of each other. But any two or more synonymou. 
names, which are not mere individual names, '^"™- 
^ ^iT^^^ ™^y ^® predicated of the same object of 
inought, must denote Alternate Conceptions of that 
^fy®^^> and are not likely to be predicable of each 



(3.) Of any general term, that is, a term denoting a 
genus, we may predicate any term denoting ofaowMM. 

?®®^^tia of the genus, or any one of the essentia in 
"^ f^ x**^^* ^^^' ^^ ^y * connotative adjective. 

v4r-) Of the Species we may in the same way predi- 
cate not only the Essentia of any higher and E..eotia of 
comprehending genus, but also its own Dif- «***^ 
lerentia. 

(5.) Of any individual we may also in the like way 
predicate the Essentia of any genus in which or the wlDQle 
It 18 meliided, the differentia of the species -^^' ^ 
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j)f hjdividurit in a class, may be predicated of the class 
"*^ * as a whole. Thus it* each individual man 
has two feet, then " man is a two-footed order of 
beings." 

213. Besides the above there are always properties 
Aecidenuiipro- which are not regarded as either Essentia or 
Sbie" *"* ' Differentia, as well as separable accidents 
which constitute the various modes or conditions of 
being, that may be predicated of any subject when- 
ever we have any sumcient reason to affima them of it, 

214. If the subject denotes any real or possible 
predH»tM of thing, then the Predicate may be a positive 

real and posu- , j j ^ ''^ ^i ^*» 

ue svbioctu. term and denotes some property that is pre- 
dicated of it. For if it be a possible or a real thing, we 
can say " it is possible," " it is real." But if it be an 
impossible thing its predicate must be a negative term, 
since no property or mode can exist without its sub-- 
stance ; thus if the conception denoted by the subject 
A be an impossibility, we can say that ^' it is impossi- 
Bible." 

215. Whenever a given predicate is to be used 
Attematecoo- that Alternate Conception of the subject 
^bonaaatu gj^^^^ Y)Q uscd, which represents it by the 
matter on account of which it is contained in the genus 
denoted by the Predicate. 

216. Alternate Conceptions represent the same ob- 
ject by different matter. But the subject is included 
in the sphere of the Predicate, onlv because it has the 
properties which constitute the Essentia of the genus. 
Exampjea. dcuotcd by the Predicate. Thus, Washing- 
ton 08 General commanded the American Army ; gave 
Commissions to the Officers in the Army and Navy, &c. 
But 08 President he presided over his Cabinet, nomi- 
nated Civil Officers, sent Me??"r'^'" ** . ^__:r~t'"' '^'^»- 

Digitized byLnOOQlC 
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command,— the President did it ; for as President he 
aja not do it, but only as Commander did he do it 
^or should we say George Washington vetoed this 
oui, tor not as George Washington but as President 
Washington did he possess the veto power, or exer- 
cise it. ^ 

, ^2T* ^^^^ denoting titles and ranks are however 
out Alternate Conceptions of the individuals tmm, 

to whom they are given, and custom has so far not only 
sanctioned, but required the use of a man's title even 
wneu we are speaimg of his personal acts and proper- 
ties, that a disregard of the usage would be regarded 
as chscourteous if not as intended for an insult 

218. The subject of any proposition should always 
^«!?-^j^^"^P^®^®^sive as to include all the .,„com««»»f«; 
J^oividuals to which the predicate used in 
tae proposition is appUcable. 



•-^^rjuuais to which the predicate usea in sufcaect 
i?]?P2S^*^^^ is appUcable. . , 

-fild. This condition is often violated for rhetorical 
purposes ; nor does its violation necessarily Rhetori«i 
uivolve an error in the conclusion, though it '"''^ 
genders us liable to fall into one. Thus we sav " the 
Papists hold to the supremacy of the Pope," which is 
correct Bat if we say "the Papists beUeve m Uie 
A^ivinity of Christ" we say what is indeed true; but 
as other Christians beUeve in that dogma also, our sub- 
ject is of too narrow a comprehension, and sugpests 
the inference that a belief in the Divinity of Ch^^^^^* 
^^^^J^e differentia of the Papists. Al^^^g^ltb!; 
fore there may be cases in which the violation of tma 
^le does no £arm, yet unless there is Bomethmg m t^^ 
fr-^f ^ ^5 ^^ ^^ circumstances under which ^^^^^^^ 
JSf ^1!^ «^*^<i ^S^^-^^t the error, the ^^^^ ^^t^ 
Btectly adhered to, or our proposition doea not Bi^a 
the whole truth."* 

^ .A^*^ ^^^'^ me a case m Tv>ln<L In an infidel »«th6r, wn^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
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220. When the Predicate is a general term and not 
a mere connotative of some accident of the sabject, the 

accidents of the subject are not included by 
ftel^eJt iS- means of the proposition in the matter of the 
*^n "^ ^* Predicate. Thus when we say, " the rich 

are anxious," we take no notice of the color, 
size, or any other accident of the persons included in 
the word "rich." Kwe say "John is sick," this im- 
sepafabieAe- P^^®® nothing conccming his accidents, and 
adente o/u£ uo couuection of the Predicate with them; 
cj^j^ff'tKi the Predicate is affirmed of what is essential 
"^ "'* to the subject as such and not of any of its 
accidents — ^that is, what is essential to it as a subject, 
and not what is necessary to its realilr.* 

221. But whatever term is predicable at all of either 
individual species or genus, must be predicable of the 

individual or individuals (if the subject be 
n^t JJjcSdJ either a specific or generic term), as contain- 
iiwtte?^'^ ing in iheir conception whatever is necessary 
*■****■ to their existence as individuals, species, or 

genus as the case may be. 

222. Thus if we say " This mountain has existed since 
the creation of the world," we are understood to say 
not merely that the matter of which it is composed has 
existed so long, but that that matter has existed not 

It IB written in a letter entirely different, now divided into wordfl, Bnixoanded 
by points indicative of the meaning and pnnctaation of woixU, divided up 
into chapters and verses, and the manuscripts abounding in various readings, 
interpretations, omissions, and corruptions." But the author does not state, 
and the unleanied reader does not know, that precisely the same thing 
oonld be predicated of the text of Herodotus, lliucydides, Livy, Tacitus, 
and in fact of evezy ancient author, and yet no one ever doubted the 
genuineness of the woi^ which are received under those names on that 
aoooimt If he had made his subject as comprehensive as the Ftedioato 
would allow, uid included these works with the Scriptures in his Proposi- 
tion, it wonld have destroyed the effect which he designed to produce. 

* The scholastic writers expressed this distinction by the use of the abU^C 
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only as moimtcmi [the species], but also as tAzs indi- 
vidual mountain with its inseparable accidents. 80 
when we say " men are immortal," we mean not only 
that what is essential to humanity, but also whatever is 
distinctive of each individual as an inseparable acci- 
dent is included in the immortality ; so that men will 
exist there individually, distinct and distinguished by 
the same inseparable accidents of personality as 
here. , 

223. For rhetorical purposes this rule also is often 
violated . In all those figures of speech called Rhetoricui ▼»- 
Metaphor, Trope, &c., these rules of Logic ^^ 

are departed from for rhetorical purposes. It becomes 
necessary tiberefore to consider in all cases whether the 
word used is the real subject, or merely some hgure 
of speech used in its stead. 

SECTION V. i^ 

Of the Qua/nMty of Proportions. 1 

224. The scope of the judgment is not important to 
its deductive force or position in a syllogism, smce 
whether it mcludes much or little in a numerical esti- 
mate it goes in for what it is. . /» .i_ ^ * 

225. But the Logical Quantity is of the utmost 
importance, since that indicates its relative ^»p«g»^^Si 
amount and determines the laws of predica- Term.. 
tioh and deduction. . ^ 

226. Logical Quantity in its broadest sense is 01 
three varieties,— (1) comprehensive ; (2) m- JJj^f ^^ 
tensive ; and (3) protensive. ^ ^.'^'^'' ., ^ 

(1.) Comprehensi^^e, or Extensive Quantity, is the 
comprehensiveness of the sphere of the con- ^^ompmben- 

^^(?.)^'lntensive Quantity is measured by^he^^mount 
of matter in the conception. ^__,.^^ o^^Ht^W^ht 
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in the sphere of any conception are not always actual 
&ct8 at the same moment of time. IS we say ^^ all men 
are mortal," we mean to include in our category not 
only all men mno Iwingy but all who have Uvea in time 
past or will live in time to come — all beings that are 
men. But a predicate may be ascribed to a subject at 
one time, or as true of it at some times, which could 
not be ascribed to it with truth at others* 

After having thus named this variety of Quantity, 
we shall leave it out of consideration for the present; 
and proceed to consider Comprehensive or Extensive 
Quantity in reference to iudgments. 

227. In reference to the object now before us Inten* 
ij^ini^wH^ sive quantity is unimportant in itself, and is 
byttaecXpM- always determined by the Comprehensive 

"*^ quantity being always in the inverse ratio 

^S&'!S'S£- ^ i^- Th© Kx>tensive quantity is assumed 
*"••• to be absolute ; that is, to include all time — 

and the same as if it were expressed by the word 
" oLways^'^ as " All A is always B ; " " Men are always 
mortal." 

228. There are three dimensions of Comprehensive 
TiiiMpimen. Quantity, according as the subject of a jad^ 

SXivi^""' ment may be ; — (1) an individual ; (2) several 
"*"**^* individuals considered as a part of a class, 
not denoted by anv term which constitutes them a 
species within that class ; or (3) several individuals con- 
sidered as constituting a class, species, or genus. 

229. The first class are called Indiviehud iudg- 
ments ; the second Particular judgments ; and the 
third are called Uni/cerscH. 

230. It is obvious that on these principles of divi- 
sion, and in reference to Quantity, tliere can be bf^^ 
three Species ; for a judgment must be either of en ^t 

of »nmj>.. or of nJl. Tf "Wft flftv tTiftt. '' anmA " Tna-if^j^^ 
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SECTION VL 

Of the Qimlity of Judgments* 

231. The Copula of a Judgment may be either 
(1) affirmative, or (2) negative; that is, we ..Tk^esu-ji. 
maysay A(i«)B,orA(wwOB- The first 2S- ^^" 
A is B, includes A in the sphere of B, and is an Affirmor 
Uve judgment ; the second A is not B, excludes A from 
the sphere of B, and is a Jfega^im judgment. But B 
and not-B are antithetic terms. They denote spheres 
which are the complements of each other. Hence u 
A is not in the si^iere of B, it is in the sphere <>* j^^SC^n 
and we may say that A is non-B. This is called W *^. 
Indefmiie judgment. Hence three varieties i^ ^here 
ence to Quality— Ist, includes the subject in ^Z^ tbe 
of the Predicate ; 2d, excludes the subject ^^jTvjnect 
sphere of the Predicate ; the 3d, includes ^^^^^^^te oi 
in the Negative sphere connoted by the Pre^ 
the Affirmative. --.^ t\xeic^^ 

It is obvious that in reference to Q^^T^a ll^^^^ 
can be no other species of judgments tJ^^^ 
three. 

SECTION VIL 

Of the Modality of Judgrrh^rvts. ^ 

232. In reference to the certainty of tbe J'^^ff^ ^ 

we may have three kinds of judgments ; — ^f^KSS-ufm-*^*** 
Probl&tmxtAociLy Assertwey and Neoesscuiryy or Ti-ir^fi:- 

Apodictioal. This is called the Mlon^ftJc-rrY o^ o^^ ^ 

(1.) The Differentia of the ProT>lexnatical ib^^«^^ 
they merely aflSrm that the subiect rrva^y *^® .V,:Hi--«- of 
in the catefforvofthePrftdiPati. or tUe P^^^'^^rV^r^I^ 
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(3.) The third are called Necessaby or Apodictioal ; 
N«eMni7. they affirm that the truth could not be other- 
wise — ^as when we say " two and two make four." 



SECTION vm. 

Of the Four Cardinal Propositions. 

233. Combining Quantity, Quality, and Modality, 
clteSfiSf^" ^® ^^^^ ^^ following table of Categoric 
Judffmenta. Judgments. 

(Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
) Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
{Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
{Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
{Problematic. 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
1 Problematic 
Assertive. 
Apodictic. 
( Problematic. 
Affirmative \ Assertive. 
( Apodictic. 
yr. I (Problematic. 

Umversal 4 Negative J Assertive. . 

) Aiv^dictic^ogle 



Categoric 



Particular ■> Negative 
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234. But as Problematical judgments never enter 
as Premises into any Argument merely as Problemar 
tical, we may omit them Irom any further consideration 
at present. 

235. Again the difference between the Assertive 
and the Apodictic or Necessary has no effect ^^.j,,^,,^ 
upon the general principles of deduction. dah*reducedto 
If a Proposition be true, that is all that is ~** 
required, the modality of its truth being wholly unim- 
portant. We may take the Assertive therefore for all 
our purposes, neglecting tiie difference between that 
and the If ecessarjr. 

236. But again, the Negative and the Indefinite 
sub-species are the same so far as all the ,|^„j„^q^ 
laws and purposes of deduction are con- uticrediBedto 
cemed. For since the Positive and the 
Negative Spheres are complements of each other, to 
exclude from the Positive (which is the differentia of 
the Negative) is the same as the indimon in the 
Negative sphere (which is the differentia of the Inde- 
finite). 

237. Again in respect to Quantity the Individual 
and the Universal are alike, in that the sub- ^^ ^^ 
ject (in which alone is found the differentia gwmt&e.^^. 
of Quantii^) is in both of them a logical 

whole. Whether an individual or a class, it is imma- 
terial for all the purposes of deduction, so long as it is 
a logical whole. Hence we consider Individual judg- 
ments the same as Universal for all the purposes of 
deduction. 

But a Universal Judgment may be eitlier 



Negative or Affirmative, and so likewise ^^^^^^ ^^ 
^nay a P^icular judgment. We have only gg^fy ««. 

RAAT. 

Google 



four cardinal judgments which we need con- 
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Sinerally designated them by the first four vowels of 
e Alphabet Thus 

XJ. A. All A is B, is represented by A 

U. N. No A is B " « « E 

P. A. Some A is Bis « " I 

P.N. SomeAisnotBis " «0 

These are all Categorical, all Assertive, and difier only 
in Quantity and Quality. 

SECTION K. 
Of the Distribution of Terms. 

240. When a term is taken into the scope of a 
judgment as a logical whole, it is said to be distribtcted 
m we judgment ; but if it does not enter in as a 
logical whole, it is said to be undistributed in the 
judgment. 

241. It is immaterial whether the pait of the whole 
untfjtributed be a large or small part, " many " or " few ; '* 
" *^* and these words therefore indicate an nndis* 

tributed term as well as " some." 

242. So also we may say '^ some," when we mean 
" some at least and possibly all ; " or when we mean 
*^8ome but not the whole." But the undistributed 
term as such indicates nodiing of the kind, and if any- 
such modification of the term is intended, Uie Proposi- 
tion expressing it becomes a compound one [either 
copulative or discretive], expressing two judgments 
in fact and not one merely. 

243. The conception represented by an undis- 
tributed term is not a logical whole, and tiie term itself 

Noi Lofieai ^^^Bt uecessarily be a general one. But if 
WhoiM. ^Q term denotes a Dart of the whole, oof^ 
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nsed to denote an undistributed term in the siibjecfc, 
is not an infallible indication that the term is undis- 
taibnted. Thus in the illustration given by Mtatakeofoie 

ill ' '"' 



Sir William Hamilton, " game stars are all ^«««°'"' 
planets " (all the planets are stars). But one must have 
a conception of those stars as a class, which are planets, 
wid as disti/nguished hy the differentia of planets, or he 
could not say that they were all the planets that there 
are among the stars. If therefore there ever was, or 
ever should be such a Proposition, except when got up 
for the purpose of seeing what one can do, the subject 
must be regarded as distributed, notwithstanding the 
usual signs of an undistributed term. 

246. There are three ways of ascertaining whether 
a term is distributed or used distributively ^^''^'gJribSuJ! 
in any proposition or not — (1) By the nature rfteiSiI! 

of the term ; (2) by a modal sign ; and (3) by its 
position. 

446. A term is distributed by its nature when it is 
used to denote anv individual object, such ^J^^^^"^ 
as proper names oi persons, places, &c. 

Terms are distributed by signs in three «f •!«» 
ways. 

247. (1.) The particles ''the,'' ''this,'' "that," by 
pointing out a particular individual in a class, "tim," "uut." 
of which the predicate is aflBrmed, make the "^i"^^" 
term distributed ; since the force of these particles is to 
include only the one of the individuals comprehended 
within the genus thus pointed out in the scope of the 
judgment. 

248. (2.) Such words as " aU," " every y" i&c, dis- 
tribute the terms; in fact they are the most «;aii.»» "eve- 
usual signs of a distributed term used in the ''•" *«^ 

subiect of a Proposition. r^ ^^^T^ 
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viduals of the logical whole within the scope of the 
Difference He- j^<^?°^®^** -^^ ^^ indeed sometimcs a coir 
tween"*"*!!!,;' lecttvc rathcF than a distributvve sign. Thus 
*" ''*"^' if we say " all these trees make a fine shade," 
it is most likely that we mean to take " trees " as a 
collective term rather than as a general term ; that we 
have predicated of them taken together as a collective 
whole, what could not be predicated of each of them 
individually. This difference is unimportant to the 
purposes now before us, but it will be seen by and by 
that it lies at the bottom of a most serious fallacy. 

251. (3.) Two pronouns, as " he who," and " they 
Two pionomw that," are clearly indicative of a distributed 
Subject.® ® subject, as " he who transgresses the law 
commits a sin," — " who so transgresses the law com- 
mits sin ; " these forms of Propositions clearly include 
the whole class denoted by the specific term, whose 
differentia is given in the words " transgresses the 
law," in the scope of the judgment. 

252. (4.) Again, we have another class of signs, 
which, although they do not cause the general term to 
be included as a whole in the scope of the judgment, 
constitute it what is called a distributed term. These 

" Each" and terms are such as " eaehj^^ " »^y / " for while 
- Anjr." i^y their force they apply the predicate of 

the proposition to one individual of a class only, and 
sometimes in such a way as that it can be applied to 
one only at the same time, yet they imply that before 
any actual predication it is applicable to them all and 
every one of them taken individually, although it may 
cease to be so the moment it has been predicated of 
one. Thus if we say of a young lady, " anj" man 
would marry her ; " — " mem " must be taken as a dis- 
tributed term, though it is not supposed that more than 
one man will actuallv marrv her. Digitized by GoOqIc 
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264. In all Negative PropositionB the Predicate is 
taken as a Whole * The differentia [charac- bt «-!««, tn. 
teristic] of Negatives is that they exclude SSS^v^judjC 
^e subject from the sphere of the Predicate. "~*^ 
They do not merely partly exclude it, they may exclude 
merely a part of the subject, but they must exclude the 
subiect whether as a whole or as a part from the whole 
of the Predicate, " No vice is commendable." If now 
among all the things that are commendable one vice 
can be found, the Proposition is not true. Hence it 
distributes the Predicate or speaks of it as a whole. 
Or if we say " some men are not brave," which is a 
Proposition in O, the same is found to be the case 
with the Predicate. We here mean that among all 
the things that are " brave," the " some men," are 
not included. 

^ 255. But the Affirmatives do not necessarily dis- 
tribute tlie Predicate. If I say that A is B, ^^^^^^^ 
all that is affirmed thereby is that A is in B, i»t ^»v*«u 
w A is some part of B. A is included in "^ "^'"^ 
Jfl^sptere of B. But B may include much besides A. 

Men are mortal ; " but men are not the only things 
that are mortal. The sphere of " fnortal " is not coin- 
cident and identical with that of '' man," — ^it is much 
more comprehensive. Hence in A we do not speak 

* Sir William Hanulton in his new method of Notation, inotts that theie 
may be Negative Judgmenta with nndiBtributed Predioatea. 

But besides the proof given in the text of the poation there taken, we 
may aay further that his doctrine directly oontradicta the old axiom, " it ib 
unpossible for a thing to be and not to be at the same time." For sappose 
b la not P and P not taken aa a whole, the sphere of P m of any term iB 
determined by its matter; and the subject S is included in it if it poaaeases 
the matter of P and excluded from it if it does not. Now sappoae that S 
^aa not the matter of that part of P which we take into the scope of our 
ff^^??** ^Iwn we say S ia not P, and the judgment S is not P is true. 
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of the predicate as a whole. The predicate is undis- 
tributea. 

256. For the same reason we do not speak of th« 
Predicate as a whole in L " Some men are black ;" 
we do not sjpeak of " black things " as an entire class, 
comprehending no more than the "some men'' of 
whom we were speaking. 

267. Hence the following Eales for liie Distributioa 
KiiM. of Terms by position. 

1. All universal rropositions distribute the SuhjecL 

2. All negative Propositions distribute tiie Predv 
cote. 

Or more definitely : 

A distributes the subject. 
E " both the subject and predicate. 

I " neither: 

O " the predicate only. 

258. Yarious devices nave been resorted to, to repre- 
niitttratHHis. sent by some diagram these various Judg- 
ments or Propositions. Many of them are ingenious 
and useful, but all are liable to misapprehension, aris- 
ing from the nature of the case and the difficulty of 
representing any mere conception by actual forms. 

The following is perhaps as good as any that can 
be given. It is substantially Euler's :— 

A. — All S is P, in which case 
one circle S is included wholly in 
the other as P, but does not oc- 
cupy the whole of its sphere. 

E. — ^No S is P, in which case /^ /CN 

one circle S is wholly excluded ( SJ ( r j 

from the whole of the other P. ^^^ ^"^ 

I.— Some S is P, in whioJi eaae Di^TtT^^^y Go0gle 
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0. — Some S is not P, in which ^_^^ 

^e have an incomplete circle, 8 /^ (p^ 
not included in any part of the Vo vL/ 
complete circle P. 

259. One difficulty attending the above diagrams 
18, that they represent in A and I the sub- DtnMr ot 

1'ect as constituting a definite part of the «*"«"*"»• 
"redicate, or occupying an ascertained portion of its 
sphere, whereas the judgment does not so represent 
the spheres. 

260. It will be noticed that in A when the sphere 
of S becomes so large as to fill up and occupy j t»!S£sJ;j^ 
the whole of P, the Predicate has become distributed, 
distributed and is taken as a whole. The spheres are 
then coincident and identical. 

SECTION X. 

Of Immediate Inference. 

The four Judgments expressed by the Propow- 
tiona A, E, I and O, which we have just exammed, 
have certain relations to each other which it is impor- 
taat to examine. , 

261. Such is the relation of jud^ents to each 
other, that no judgment can be true without ETenr. jvo^- 
implying the truth of some other judgment, SSher.""** 
either in the same or in the opposite Quality. 

^62. These judgments which are thus inferred from 
others, as from All A is B, we infer that immediate m- 
Bome A is B, and that " some A is not B" **"*"*' 
is not true, are called by Kant " Syllogisms of the Un- 
derstanding." I shall prefer, however, to adopt the 
more English name of Jhnmsdiate Inference. 

S6a. I call it «*w.-mw7*/,i!/?" because the inferenc^gle 
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264. By Immediate Inferences then I mean all those 
inferences or conclusions that can be drawn from any 
Proposition without the intervention of any other matter 
or term than was given in the Proposition itself. And 
as it will be the most convenient to point out these 
Inferences as we examine the Opposition, Permutation, 
and Conversion of Propositions (since it is by these 
means that the Inference is made), I will keep them 
in mind as a subordinate object while discussing these 
topics. 

I. Of the OpposmoN of Judgments^ 

265. (1.) A and E being Universals, I and O are 
saboitenia. Called in reference to A and E their SuhaJr 
terns, I being subaltern to A and O to E. 

(2.) A ana E in relation to each other are Con- 

Contnuriei. troHeS. 

8aiH»ntimrin. (3.) I and O are SuHhcontraries. 

266. (4.) E and I as likewise A and O are Contror 
cootndictoriM. dictorles to each other. 

267. If now a Univ^«al be true its SiibaUem must 
be true also. If All A is B, Some A is B, is true as an 
Inference fiom Immediate Inference, and if the Subaltern 
sufaairernt. |^ fj^^ ^^q Universal as a Problematical 
Judgment is true also, as an Immediate Inference ; that 
is, If Some A is B, all A may be B. 

268. Of the Contraries only one can be true in the 
Framcoatraiiet. Same matter, though both may be false. 
Hence If A is true E is false as an Immediate Infer- 
ence, and vice versa; that is. No A is B, then All 
A is B is untrue. 

269. Of Contradictories both cannot be true or false 
Fram nrnitm- iu thft Same matter. Hence K E4s falscrl 
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same^matt'^r ^^g^5o«<mri« may both be true in the 
3.^^ ^^60 he true. gg^tixSTO 

the samp 1?® Sub-contraries cannot both be false in 

tion of k ?*y represent the rela- A contrarie* e 
«>Uowini^Hl ^"""^ Judgments by the || \ >•* 1 g- 
appear tf . *^am, in which it wiU f g Vf 1 1 

yniveiS:\S^,T™^*T^°^^*' I »bWr.i O 

^fortiofJ^y. ^^^^^* ^® -fftls© at t^® same time, then 

273 Th ^^^ sub-contraries cannot. 
^iJndietribuf ^ ®^^j®^* ^^ ®*^ <^^ *^® sub-contraries is 

P^Oaches to ^' *^^ ^® "^^^® ^^*^^y ^* *P* Ratio of Qoa. 

*^J case Universal in one quality m ^*^* 

in the oth ^^ ^^^^ch the more nearly does it approach it 
All \ is tI ^* Thus the more nearly Some A is B is to 
Jfo A ifl B ' ®^ ^® more nearly is Some A is not B to 

o^XHA.-PoQinoK OE Pkbmutation op Quamtt. 

274 Th 
qnality' Affi ®^^e judgment may be stated in either 
^eans of ^^r ^''*^?'*^^® ^^ Negative as we choose, by 

275 T ^^^*ive terms and copulas. 

^^'^ in wh-^^^"^^^"^® *^ ^^ ^*^^ ^® ^^^ ^*^^ *® *"** 
^iici fit^^ ? judgment is stated, or rather that form 
^^e QuaKT® *iie judgment in the Proposition of the 

,^Wh States it i^lu''"^ pS-£SiS 

^«?€Wi^ . VV^i^^® other qnaUty, the Cokv- 

^ym or jc> A_r^^ the clianee itself we call Conbra^oB^ 

' ::/. -^^® ^?* «s si:ii>i>oae in the first place that wfr^g^^ 
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of B or non-B is. the complementaiy sphere of B, what- 
ever is not in B is in non-B, and consequently whatever 
has not the Essentia of B must have that (if there is 
any) of non-B. Hence " A is not B " is equivalent 
to " A is non-B,"-^" non-B " being a Negative term ; 
and But A is non-B is an Affirmative Proposition with 
a Negative Predicate. 

277. Hence from a Negative Exposita with an 
Affirmative Predicate we may always permute into 
Contra-posita, by substituting for the Positive Predi- 
cate its Privative or Negative, and dropping the Nega* 
tive from the Copula. GSiub ^^ if man is not wise," he ifl 
" t^iwise ; " if he is " not free " he is a " slave." 

278. But if the Predicate is a Negative or a Priva- 
^t^w^ox tive term in the Exposita, we have to substi- 
dicSJ'^® "' tute for it its Affirmative, and drop the 
Negative from the Copula also. Thus we may say that 
^^ Centaurs are not impossible," then ^^ Centaurs are 
possible." 

279. The same holds true of the subject when the 
Predicate denotes a reality and not a possible only. 

When true or ^^ ^^J substitute for the subject its anti- 
thesuiuect. thetic in tlie opposite Quality by dropping 
the negative from the copula, always remembering that 
the term substituted is an undistributed term. 

280. But since no property or mode can exist or be 
real without its substance, the Predicate may denote a 
property which has no existence. In that case there 
can be no Contra-posita by means of the ne^Uive sub* 
ject ; thus if one snould say '^ horses are not Centaurs," 
we could not therefore say " some not-horses are Cen- 
taurs," for this would imply the reality of " Centaurs." 

281. But if the Predicate be a reality at all we 
may alwavs say, if A is not B some non-A is B. 

Let " holy " be the Predicate and " man " the Sub- 
iBintmtioii. ject, ^^ uo man is holy," or in the other form 
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p/^des ji2?^' ^nt it is a totally distinct term. It in- 
j^an,," anrf^ **^^^ ^*« included in the firet term 
y;: ^^icltides^V^^isely all that was not included in it. 
^f '^ifestlv n^*. ,^®ver is not "man." Of these things 
^^hiix^ ^ K i-^^l are holy, although if there be such 

*3^ Say '<f^ something that is not man. Hence we 
** I. ^^S- If h ^ liot-man is holy." 

xioJjr,» and ^^€jver, ^® connect the negative with 
th^ *ei-rn rej^ ®^y " AH men are not-holy or wnholy," 

® *©rrjj **£V>f ^^,^*® ^^ entirely diflFerent cognition from 
is ^i^^^^Whtit^*^^ ^^^ *^^ ^®^ *^^™ must DC regarded 
I, I ^ that i ^^j for we do not mean to say that man 
lioiy yy ^^ ^^ Js 4< ^^^ j^^jy „ ^j. ^j^^^ whatever is " not 

^ ''^omf/r?'^-'' And yet if our first Proposition is 

th 1?^- Iii J?^*^g not holy" is "man." 

p ^WTat/v«r • ^ use of intelligible si^s we may use 

UVv^^^e, ^^_^^stead of the Negative m the rnmu^r«^d 

^^^^ the ^ ^^^ the nature ot^the subject gj. S*tbi*pR: 

C^?'^* to th& T^^S® of the thought or judg- ^'•• 

^^v/' ^e i^-^**^^imate genus. Thus for " man is not 

!?y *'inan i ^-^ eubstitute the privative Predicate, and 

^^^ ^^ope o^ ^^^holy ;" the subject "man" limiting 

^Mch the <* ^he judgment to the proximate genus to 

a differenti^-f^^^ity for holiness is an essentia, and also 

284. Bi^ ^^ *^^ next higher subaltern genus. 
*® subject ^^*^®^ we change the Quality by changing 
®,^^ce therp. ^^^^ ^^^y not use the Privative, But not in the 
^¥ Pj-edica?r^ J'^ ^^ €^j?riari necessity that ^^^^\ 
^^dual in tlf ^*^ould be predicable of some one mdi- 
*^y genus Vvfi Proximate genus to the subject, or in 
realities. ^^^ow the summum or absolute whole of 

^^5. If* -l-T. Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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if- u__ ^^ Exposita >.« AfflrmPtive we change tK 
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(1.) With two negative copulas, as " there is no A 
MeaM. that is not B," consequently All A is B. 

Thus '' there is no man without [that has nof] sin," or 
" all men are sinners." 

(2.) The second form is with a negative copula and 
Bdcue. a negative Predicate. " All A is not non-B," 
or " No A is non-B ; " as " No earthly creature is im- 
mortal." 

287. In this case the whole of the subject is ex- 
cluded from the Negative sphere, and must therefore 

Privative for ^^ lucluded iu the Positive which connotes 
Negative sphere, ^he Ncgativc. A Privativc term will answer 
just as well as the Negative, since the subject always 
confines the judgment to objects included within its 
own sphere, which becomes for this purpose a proxi- 
mate genus, of which the Positive Predicate and its 
Privative are the coordinate parts. 

(3.) By a negative copula and a negative subject 
sdcase. uscd distributively, we have I by contra- 

S^sition. As " No one who has not enough is rich." 
ere " one who has not enough," or " all who have 
not enough," is a negative term, and the judgment im- 
plies that " some [perhaps all] who have enough are 
rich" (see 277). '^ ^ "^ 

288. This form however states something more than 
I, since it would never appear from the fact that 
" some who have enough are rich," that " no one who 
has not enough is rich." 

289. The course of this investigation shows that 
we may always have from any Exposita its contra-posita 
by Immediate Inference. 

^^ m. Of the Conteesion of PROPOsnioNs. 

290. By the Conversion of Propositions we change 
conveiaion. the rclativc place of Subject and Predicate, 
as from A is B to B is A. 
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The fundamental . canon which governs the 
Conversion of Propositions is this : FandMiti»trfc«iqiL 

No term may he distributed in the Converse which 
was not distributed in the Eat^posita. 

293. As E and I are alike in reference to the distri- 
bution of their tenns, one distributing both convenioaor 
and the other distributing neither— their ^•^**'- 
conversion takes place in 3ie same way ; that is, sim- 
ply, No A is B, therefore No B is A. Some A is B, 
therefore Some B is A. 

Eepositay No quadrupeds have wings, therefore 
Converse^ No winged animals are quadrupeds. 
JEaiyposUay Some Poets are Americans, therefore 
Converse^ Some Americans are Poets. 

294. This is called Simple Conversion^ and hence 
the "Rule, when both Subject and Predicate 8i«pie c«i. 
are distributed, and when neither are dis- '•"""• 
tributed the Proposition may be converted simply. 

295. But in A the Subject and not the Predicate is 
distributed. Hence we cannot convert sim- conversion bj 
ply if we say, " all American citizens are ^'•*"»*» 
free," we cannot say that therefore " all freemen are 
American citizens." We must limit the subject and 
say, therefore " some freemen are American citi- 
zens." 

296. This is called conversion by linl/Uat^on or per 
cuMjtderhs 

297. ' A, however, when stated by co^ra-position, 
may be converted simply. Thus All A is B, ^^by co^ 
No A is non-B, therefore No non-B is ^ ^pi/**"^'*** 
If the whole of A is in the sphere of B, "°*^ ; 
nothing which is not in B can a foHion be in tne 
sphere of A. ^ 4. i. « 

298. O, cannot be converted except by first chang- 
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JEioposita, Some brave men are not soldiers, 
Converse^ Some not-soldiers are brave men. 

299. Hence we may convert E and I simply. A by 
limitation, or per accidens^ or jpartioularlyy and O by 
permutation into I and then simply. 

300. In consequence of the laws of Conversion we 
immediftta In- havc from auv ExDosita, its converse as an 

wrence by Con- -r ji«atx» 

immediate Inierence. 



rV. Of the SuBSTiruTioN of Terms. 

301. In every categorical AflEirmative Proposition we 
pSutautuUoopf may always substitute for the Predicate any 
AffirJSuvei."* term which denotes a wider and compre- 
hending sphere and the Proposition will remain true, 
but it will cease to be the whole truth. In the same 
subatitutionof way wc may substitute for the subject any 

Che dttbject term which denotes a narrower and compre- 
hended sphere, and with the same effect upon the Propo- 
sition it will still be true, but not the whole truth that 
was contained in the Proposition before the change 
was made. Thus, if A B is " a negro," he is " a man," 
" an animal," " a created being," &c. Or if we say, 
" men are mortal," we may sav " Caucasians are moiv 
tal," " Americans are mortal," " Yankees are mortal," 
" Bostonians are mortal," &c. 

302. By Buch change Propositions are said to be- 
come more general or more indefinite ; they are true 
but not the whole truth. 

303. In Negative Propositions, in consequence of 
pSubjututionof the fact that the Predicate is distributed, we 
Nt*ga51ei* *° may substitute in the Predicate terms in the 

Digitized byLnOOQlC 
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inverse order in either case ; that is, not a narrower 
for a more comprehensive in AflSrmatives, . no .ubrtitute* 

_ * 1 • o in the inverM 

nor a. more comprehensive lor a narrower o«ier. 

in Negatives. This would be in either case asserting 

something more than the tmth.* 

305. By these substitutions new Propositions are 
made, the truth of which depends upon that immediate lo- 

x» J.-! -r> ... f 1 * . fi ferencee by «ub- 

01 the Jrropositions for whose terms the new •litution. 
ones are introduced. Hence the new Propositions 
must be true (though inadequate), by Immediate In- 
ference. 

SECTION XI. 
C^ Complex Propositions. 

306. A Categorical Proposition is called simple 
when its two terms are expressed by single ^,8«jfJ; jjj 
words. But when several words are re- jK-iuon.. 
quired to express the cognition the term is called 
Complex. 

307. It is evident that any substantive, or other 
word which is the name of a thing, a pro- Neceasity for 
perty, an action, or a series of actions, may complex term., 
be a term, as "man," "whiteness," a "step, "walk- 
ing," "to err." And if any language were copious 
enough to afford a name for every possible conception 
whicli we might ever wish to express, as either the 
subject or the predicate in our judgments, we should 

* Itmaybe veU to give a diagram iUnatratdng the preceding para- 
graph. 

Thus let S and P be any two circles or spheres. S included 
in P — ^thia represents the affirmative Propoation S is P. I* ^* 
manifest that any sphere comprehendinsr P must comprehentt 
S also. Let S be Negro, P be Man, and we have ;* Ne^oes^ 
are Men." But let a circle drawn around P denote " ^^^^^ J^,, !?** *^ 
men are animals, then will it include S also, and we shaU nave ■"®^=^ j 
are animals." . Digitized by VnOOglL 

But in ease of the Negative Proportion the Subject is /^ /<^>\ 
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never need to use any other words to express our 
meaning than these simple terms. Bnt such is not the 
case and never can be the case with any human lan- 
guage. 

308. In most cases also when the predicate denotes 
a propert;^ which is not one of the difterentia of a spe- 
cies, we wish to use in the subject not merely the specilic 
term but also the term denoting the genus under which 
the species is included. Thus if we say, "Men who walk 
by faith place a light estimate upon the mere vanities 
of worldly splendor," we give first in the subject the 
genus " men," and then the species " who walk by 
faith." It is obvious that we do not intend to affirm 
the predicate of the whole genus denoted by the 
term " man," but only of one species of men, whose 
differentia is that they " walk by faith." 

30&. A simple term, as ^'man," thus limited be- 
Moduh. comes a complex term ; and the words limit- 

ing or qualifying its meaning or its sphere, are called 

MODALS. 

310. Modals are either Explicaiive^ Differential^ 
Exceptional^ Exclusive^ Conditional or jProtensive, 

311. Msplicative Modals are merelj^ rhetorical. 
ExpKcativo*. Tney amplify the meaning of the term 
itself, as when we say " irwrtal manr Since all men 
are mortal the adjective adds nothing either to the 
matter or the sphere of the conception for which the 
term " man " stands, however much it may add to the 
rhetorical effect of its utterance. 

312. Differential Modals limit the sphere of the 
Differential. couceptiou deuotcd by the absolute or sim- 
ple term. In that case the term is really the species, 
as the Differential Modal furnishes the bifferentia of 
the contained species. Thus " white men, " — here 
" rifhen " is the simple term, " white " the modal ; and 
" white men," the complex term, is but a species of 
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c l/^^ j'^^gnient, we have another class of modals 
called Mcceptionals^ which indicate the part ExceptioMtoL 
^^ich is not included in the scope of the judgment. 
rp^s all except the Apostles were scattered abroad." 
^stead of giving the differentia of that portion of the 
f^roximate genus which is included in the Predicate, 

\ §^^®s ^he differentia of the part which is not in- 
^^^^' Hence the Differential and the Exceptional 
'^aodals are in a sense countert)art8 and complements 
ol each other. 

314. The JExelusive Modals are those which show 
tuat the predicate can have no other subject Exciiuwe. 
«Jan that of which it is predicated in the judgment. 
-as " Virtue is the mdy thing worth living for." Here 
^^^^^ is declared to be worth living for. But by the 
modal every thing except virtue is excluded from the 
sphere of the conception denoted by the matter " worth 
living for." Hence of necessity Exclusive modals dis- 
tribute the Predicate. 

^15, Conditional Modals express some separable 
Daode or condition of the object represented conditional. 
»)J the term, so that the object is included in the scope 
^»t the judgment only while it is subject to that condi- 
Ijon. Thus " drawninq men catch at straws ; that is, 

men in the condition of drowning." It does not ap- 
ply tlie predicate to any species of men at all times 
and under all conditions as the Differential modal does, 
but It makes it applicable to all men when they are itx 
the specified condition. , . ^^ .v^e 

316. I^Totmsive Modals limit the inclusion ot tue 
t<^nn within the scope of the judgment^ '''^.^I'^e'Vy 
refevertce to tim^. ihius " the weather is. ^^^^^^>7,t5. 
cold zu winter,''—'^ our plans will somettfnes tail, 

f^^^^rSy ^<>^tim€s deceives us." , ^^ ^c^^^csto^ 

117. ThftPrrxf^^c,,-^^ -iTrl^^i ^^u>.ftr makes rxoiO^I|^ 
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times ; " instantly^ as " now ; " or absolutdy, as " al- 
ways." 

318. There is another kind of adjective phrase that 
has sometimes been regarded as a modal, which how 
ever I have preferred to regard as constituting a com 
pound Copulative Categoric Proposition (see 322), — as 
*' Hamilton^ the greatest statesmcm of his age^'* or " who 
was the greatest statesman^^ &c., ^' was a Federalist^ 
But the words marked in italics do not constitute a 
modal of " Hamilton," they are the Predicate of a 
judgment to which "Hamilton" is subject, and the 
Proposition expresses the two entirely distinct and in- 
dependent judgments, that " Hamilton was the greatest 
statesman," &c., and that " he was a Federalist." 

SECTION xn. 
Of Compound Propositions. 

319. Any Proposition which has more than two 
distinct terms is called a Compound Proposition, and 

Compound coutaius either expressly or impliedly more 
piopouuoiu. i-jjg^^ QjjQ judgment. If it has but two terms, 
whether simple or complex, the Proposition is simple. 

320. Compound Propositions are usually divided 
into Mipress and Implted. They are called Express 

Exprem and whcu two or morc judgments are expressed 
Implied. jjj ^Yie same Proposition, and Implied when 

one only is expressed and tne other is implied. 

The Compound Express Propositions are either 
Copvlative^ Uausaly Dtscretive, Conditional, or Dis- 
junctive. 

321. In the Copulative Propositions either the Sub- 
copuiauve. jcct or the Predicate, or both, consist of two 
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Federalist." And again its place is supplied by the 
relative pronoun and the verb, as " Hamilton who was 
the greatest statesman, &c., was a Federalist." 

^ 323. Copulative Propositions can be resolved into 
simple ones according to the number of sim- Re-H>iv«i in 
pie judgnaents contained in them. Thus m 5o"S!*''"^' 
the exaniple, "Bacon was a philosopher and states- 
man, we have — Bacon was a philosopher, 

" " a statesman ; 
or in the other example given, we have the following : 
Life is before us. 
Death " " « 

; 324, Or the connective may be a disjunctive con- 
junction, as " Neither wealth nor friends Di^i„«u^ 
can free the body from its pains, nor the ~«n«5««'»- 
mind from its fears ; "—and we have, 

Wealth »„„„. free {S;:SS&. 

^ 325. It is of course quite possible that one of the 
judgments in a compound copulative will be true, and 
the other or others be untrue. And advan- p„„^^^,^ 
tage is often taken of this fact for the pur- jwiment.com- 
pose of introducing and gaining assent to a "* * 
judgment which is untrue, by ascribing to a subject 
two predicates, one true and the other false. 

326. Compound Propositions are called Causal when 
one of the judgments assigns the cause or c«imi. 

sign of the truth of the other. " Christians are happy 
lecau9e they ham obtained the favor of God ; " — " The 
evil are exalted that they may faU;^'—'' Christ came 
to save the world; " that is, " Christ came [first judg^ 
ment] that he might save the world," [the final cause 
or object for which He onma into the world-lDigitiz^dbyCjOOgle 
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tnay take from U8 our friends but it cannot take oui* 
honor." " But few men succeed in enrolling theii* 
names on the list of those who are never to be forgot* 
ten ; " that iS) " some men do and some do not suc- 
ceed,'* &c. 

328. We have abeady seen that Conditional and 
t>isjunctive Propositions are compounded, implying 
first categorical judgments and then a hypothetical 
l-elation between those judgments. Hence in one point 
of view they are to be regarded as compounds of cate* 
gorical judgments* 

329. In the compound of the categorical with the 
Cdnditionai. Conditional, the conditional clause is to be 
Jregarded as a modal. Thus if A is B, C is D ; that isj 
C is D {stib modo) A is B. " K the Scriptures come from 
God they are entitled to the highest respect."—^* Th« 
Scriptures are entitled to the highest respect on, con^ 
dition [conditional modal] that they come from 

330. So with the Disjunctive, A is either B or C» 
bi^innctive. A is B on condition that it is not O, oi* 
either A or B is C 5 that is, A is on condition that B 
is not. " The author of this statement is either a fool 
or a knave." He is a knave an condition he is not fool 
enough not to know better. 

331. The more usual form, however, of the com-^ 
pound categorical with one disjunctive term, is that in. 
which one term denotes a logical whole, and the other* 
the parts ; as ^^ All men are either Caucasian, Mongol^ 
or liegro." 

We shall of course reserve the consideration of th« 
judgments which connect the Conditional and Disjunc- 
tive members of these compounds until a subsequent 
place in our treatise. 

832. Of the Compound Implied Propositions twr<*,e 
only need to be mentioned, the JSxcepUves and tho 
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333, Thus JEsoceptives while including the expressed 
8«bject in the sphere of the predicate, make an excep- 
^on of some of the individuals included in Bioepth^ij 
the implied subject, which consequently are excluded 
from it. Thus '^All hut the Apostles fed," imiplie& 
that there were some who were not Apostles that did 

71 A A 



^. 334. In this case the expressed judgment is affima- 
ave and the implied is negative. But if we say, 
^M9u> but the Apootlea remamed," we have the ne^ 



— .^ ,,^»„ j,,jg ^pomes rema^nwb, » 
ave judgment expressed, " I^one ; " L.-- -, 
tians remained,"--and the implied aflirmative judg- 
ment, " the Apostles did remain." , 

335. The JBxdimve Propositions, while including a 

subject in any predicate, exclude by an im- ^^ 

plied negative judirment all other subjects from that 

predicate, as "Virtue is the only thing worth living 

tor," This is prec sely the same^as the Exceptive in 

which the negative judiioent is expressed, as "Kothing 

but virtue is worth living for." , ^ ,. , ^f „„ 

336. The article " Me" before the Predicate of an 

Aftmative judgment constitutes it a? Efc\n«7^ '^y 

making the treSicate a definite and distributed term. 

^U8 "Christ is the Saviour of tiie world;" this im- 

piles that He is the only Saviour. , 

p 337. In the conversion of complex and compound 

Propositions they must, as a general thing, be ^8' re- 
solved into simple incomplex propositions, ana per- 
mnted and converted according to the rules abready 
laid down. In one or two cases, however, there are 
tacts in regard to their conversion worth noticing. 

338. Exceptionals and Exclusives are easily con- 
verted into each other. « All but the Apostles nea , 
becomes by substitntinir the exclusive instead u^^uo^,]. . 

Digitized by Vj'OOQIC 
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mained, i. e., did not flee. ^' Virtue is the only thiu^ 
worth living for," is converted into an exceptional by 
substituting for the subject "nothing," and the ex- 
ceptional modal before the subject, as " !N^othing except 
virtue is worth living for." 

339. Any Compound Proposition, whether Express 
or Implied, may always be regarded for the purposes 

compoimd <>f Deduction as a simple Complex jProposi- 
dSai'toCoS'. tion. Thus the Copulative " A and B are C." 
^^' A {mb mado, that is, on condition it is joined 

to B) is C. For the Causal take " A is B because it is C." 
A (mb modo^ that is, because it is C) is B. For the 
Discretive " A is B but not C." A («wJ modo^ that is, 
on condition it is not C) is B. The same is obvious, 
too, with regard to the Exclusives and Exceptionals ; 
the exclusive and exceptional phrases may be made or 
regarded as merely a modal of one of the terms. 

340. But we may carry this matter one step further, 
and regard the Complex as a Simple Categorical so far 

Complex to as the purposes of deduction are concerned. 
Simple. ji; depends yery much upon the fulness of a 

language, whether a conception shall be expressed by 
a single term or not. If we have no single term for it, 
we must use several, and give either its description or 
its definition instead of the term itself And all the 
words which Logic requires in the expression of judg- 
ments, are either the copula or the terms ; or instead 
of terms, their definitions or descriptions. Hence what- 
ever words are necessary to express any cognition, 
become but a complex term for that cognition, and it 
is merely accidental for all logical purposes, whether ek 
term be expressed by one word or by many. 

SECTION xm. 
Of Comparative Judgments, zed byGooglc 
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8S 
imnWi ^^ Comparisons there are three terms anw * 
S l'^*T?"««l judgments ; as « ^ is ^ ^'^^ 
K tw'*"-*^ ^- H«r« ^e manifestly hare ^'^^ 

the (&;^* *«^«. A the Subject, B the Predic^**JJ 
Sxe pi"?."**^^^ *«'•«». ^^ich in this case is "^e£.*? 

or Vtlvi'**!^ '« »««T«<* ^ *J»« -^<«7ufo/-e^ «.. p^«;. 

ParS^ftr-***"?'.*".^ *^« Subject is com- H^'i^^' 
parja wi^ It and is the Cb»M>ar^<^ term. 

reckon^H o ^"^^a^a^^e Judgments there may be 

lOFTf^' S-Q^-Sfann^r. Q. Of Meams or Method. 

-^^(^ or Helation. 
threp ^o^t- ™*y, ^*^® comparisons in Intensity of 
(S^Com^®-*'^'- ^.^^ ^'^ Equality; (2) the Indefinite; 

JlT?^"'" of Inequality. ^ ^^ 
ComnkrS >'°"Pari8on8 of Equality the Positive and 
t£ fn^n ■^^'^l ^'^ "^"^""^ ^ be equal in c-mR-^ 
2 A?„ o *^,^^ t^e tenn of Compirison; •'^'-'\ , 
B it*.! ?"f^ *? ^' ^° ''^''^ it "also implied tbat 
StlLffl *l *■! ^'. '^'^ t^»t ^ a-^d B are equal in t^« 
JWd.^ **^ *^** ^° ^®«P««' to ^liicl^ ttey are com- 

d^tm}"} the Indefinite we have the CJompared term 
Ste ^** ^V! *« S'-^at an intensity as the ^'^'^'1 
Festive; as « A is as great as B,» or " A is as^x^e 

i8notWr1han^B,t°*'^*^^^ "'** ^^^^'^ th«-* ^ 
n^if;! "^-^ Comparatives of Inequality the term of cott^ 
Sd H-^ ''^^'* ^^ the comparative^degree, «— ^^ 
Sf K 5®'*°''ti° 'iegree of intensity is declared to 
east between the Posftive and the Compared ter'^V 
L« ^?^«*"eater than B, or A is less than B. zedbyC-OOOle 
u^^u ' , Compai^tives of Ineaualitv differ in thexi- «i- 
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546. Comparisons are said to be of greater intensity 
Great»r itittn- when the Term of Comparison is aiBrmed to 
**'^* belong to the Compared in greater intensity 

than to the Positive, and Comparisons of less inten- 
LvH intewity. sity when the Term of Comparison is afHrmed 
of the Compared in a less intensity. Thus A is greater 
than B, is a comparison of greater intensity — ^A is less 
than B^ is one of less intensity* 

347. We may have Comparatives in which the in* 
intcRsityaaa tcHsity of the Comparative term is considered 

c»u««. ^g ^ Cause. Thus, " The weather is so cold 

that the water freezes*" 

348. For a comparison of Time we say that " A 
Of Time. occurs whcn B occurs ; " as "It lightens 
when it thunders." 

349. For a comparison in Place we say, "A is where 
Of Ptaoe. B is." — '' Where two or three are gathered 
together in My name, there am I in their midst." 

350. For a comparison of Manner we say, " A is 
Of Manner. Hkc B."— " Thc Boy walks like his Father." 

351. We have also a comparative of Method or 
Of Method and Mcaus, as " Hc camc Cbs he went ; " in which 

**"■ case the "as" comparative may refer to 

either the means used or to the way by which the act 
was performed* 

352» Then we have Ratios, or comparisons of value, 
Of Ratio. in which one term varies as the other. Thus 
" A is to B as C is to D.— " The Mercury in the Ther 
mometer rises and falls as the weather grows warmer 
or colder*" 

363. In comparisons of Inequality conversion may 



^Conversion of bc cffccted by changc of the intensity to its 
ompaiauves. ^pp^gj^^ Thus "A is greater than B," — 
" B is leas than A." 
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than A ; and the jndgment does not farniah the iheans 
for determining which it is. 

356. Comparatives in which the Intensity is re- 
garded as a Cause, are converted into Causal cnrnpamiivM 
Categoric Propositions. " It is so cold that c«uSi!*** ""** 
the water freeaes," becomes " the water freezes because 
it [the weather] is so cold." 

356. All the other forms may be regarded as Com* 
paratives of Equality so far as conversion is concerned^ 
and as such may be converted simply, A is equal to B, 
therefore B is equal to A. 

j_'^ sscnoN XIV* 

Of Probable Judgments^ 

357. A Problematical Judgment is one in which it 
is affirmed that the Copula may be affirmative, probauejadr 
But a Probable Judpnent is one in which "*"** 
there is given an estimate of the reasons for affiiming 
the Copula. 

358. The value of the Probability is always esti- 
mated (if at all) in a fraction of unity or in a Ti«ir»mioe. 
ratio; unity being assumed as the same as a cer^ 
tainty. 

359. The value is ascertained by a calculation of 
chances. Our reason for believing any Pro* h©w tmm- 
position which comes into the present class ****^ 

to be true, is because we have known it, or some- 
thinff like it to hold true. Thus of any given side of a 
die Siere is a probability that it will fall uppermost 
at any given throw. If a man commits a crime there 
is a probability that he will be detected, based indeed 
npon the means used for his detection ; but estimated 
by the proportion which the times in which similar 
means have been successful in similar cases bear tothe 
times in which they have failed. Digitized bydooglc 

360. All the known cases are considered as so 
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and the probability of any affirmative judgment hav- 
ing an individual case for its subject, and the term in- 
cluding the favorable cases for its Predicate being true, 
is determined by the proportion which the favorable 
chances bear to the unfavorable. Thus a die has six 
sides — at one throw therefore one of the six sides must 
come up : call that the favorable chance, and as there 
are five other sides, no one of which will be up when 
that specific one is uppermost, we may call the unfa- 
vorable chances five. The probability, therefore, of any 
particular side, say the ace^ being up, is one to five, 
or one-sixth of the whole number, 

361. In order to estimate the probability of any 
judgment therefore, we must have a totality of cases. 
This may be the absolute totality including all actual 
and all possible cases of the same kind, or it may be any 

part of that totality which has fallen under 
asionl^d totia- our observatiou, assumed as the representa- 
"^* tive of the whole. For the estimation of the 

probability, it makes no diflference which is assumed, 
provided the part taken be an exact representative of 
the whole. Thus suppose the whole to be one thou- 
sand, out of which one hundred have been favorable 
and nine hundred unfavorable, the chances are one to 
nine. Now if we take any part of this totality, say 
one hundred, if it be an exact representative of the 
totality, the chances will be ten to ninety — that is, one 
to nine ; or if we take ten, they will be one to nine still 
as before. 

362. The improbability, which is the probability 
improbabiutjr. that the individual will be included among 
the unfamorahle chances, is of course the complement 
of the probability in the unity of the whole, whether 
absolute or assumed. Thus if the Probability is three- 
fouHhs, the Improbability is tm^/^w^^^ATDigitizedbyGoOglc 
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864. The Improbability is not however the same as 
t Je Probability of the opposite. Thus, in ^^^^^y,,^ 
kIT'?F ^ P^'^^y' *^^ probability of the yHUje^lsrS 
•. ? side falling up is i, the probabihty of thj wP«ite re- 
Its falling up in two throws is, say J, conse- 
qnently the improbability is J. But the probability that 
y»e head will fall down, or the tail fall up, one in two, 
18 also f instead of i- 

365. Both the Probability and the Improbability 
are sometimes called Antecedent Probability Antecedent 
f^\A.ntecedent Improbabilitv, with reference p~»'»»'^»*''- 
to the fact that they are estimated before or antecedent 
^ the special reasons for affirming the judgment in any 
given case. Thus the antecedent improbability of a 
f^ii'acleis based upon the uniformity of nature; that is, 
the numberless instances in which no mira- Effect of differ. 
pie has been wrought. On the other hand, entiouuue.. 
It has been claimed that when we consider the specicU 
oooasion on which it is claimed that miracles have 
been wronght, there is an antecedent prdbahUity m 
their favor ; the difference in the estimates arises froxxi 
the asaumption of different totalities of cases or chancos. 
In the one case, forgetting the special occasion or pur- 
pose * the absolute totality of historic events and ot 
occurrences in nature is assumed. In the other it m 
assumed that the object for which the miracle is al- 
leged to have been wrought, is to constitute the basis 
of an entirely different totality, is the Differentia ot a 
much narrower sphere, within which the chances are 
not only much fewer, but are such as to turn ttie 
balance of the probabilities on to the other side. 

366. In many cases this value can be ^?^^^^^ ^}^X^ 
as much certainty as any categorical judgrnenTi wiiai^- 
ever. But there are also some objects both Exart^e.ti«^i^t« 
in logical and in comparative quantity, ^f ^- ^ 
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367. In most cases, however, our estimate of the value 
of a probability can be only approximate. We judge 

Approximate ^s nearly as we can from what has fallen 
e»umate. under our experience, assumed as a repi'C- 
sentative of the whole, the proportion of the favorable 
cases to the unfavorable in the absolute whole. 

368. The probability asainst any judgment or Pro- 
probabiiit^and positiou is callcd its improbability ; and the 
iS£?u'Sity'y probability and the improbability together 
make up a unit or certainty. 

369. Hence if we have either the Probability or the 
Improbability given in a fraction or a ratio, we can 
find the other by subtracting the fraction from unity, 
or by converting the ratio. 

370. But while the improbability can never be 
Improbability morc than the complement of the probability 

SJn the com' in thc uuitv of thc lo£:ical whole, it may often 

plement of ihe i i *' ° i J 

ProbttbiUty. DC leSS. 

371. It will happen in many cases that we know 
lUostratioo. of many reasons for believing a proposition, 
and none for disbelieving ; that is, we may Know many 
favorable chances and he entirely ignorant whether 
there are really any unfavorable ones or not. Thus in 
the moral government of God, it is perfectly certain 
that in many cases sins are punished in this world, 
and perhaps it is not certain that there is any case in 
which they are not punished in this world. Hence 
there is on the supposition a strong probability in favor 
of the opinion, that any particular sin will be punished 
in this world and none whatever against it. * 

372. Improbability, therefore, is not the mere want 
Improbability or abscuce of probability or grounds for be- 

5? pSbSiuii"' lieving. But it is something positive. It is 
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given for there being in some cases a P^<^hability witb- 
out any counter improbability. 

374. There may be many cases in whicli tie general 
probability of which we have jnst been speat- General and 
ing, may be increased or diminished by spe- ffffiS! '*~*'*" 
cial grounds. Thus, in a community where one in ten 
die of any special disease, the probability that any 
particular individual would die with that disease is 
increased or diminished by the peculiarities of his 
constitution, mode of life, &c. The rates of life insur- 
ance are fixed upon the general probability of the 
duration of life. But this probability becomes so «^^?*^ 
diminished by one's being sick or constitutionally aifr- 
eased, that Life Insurance Societies refuse i^^s^^^^^i^ 
such cases. In Marine and Fire Insurances ^-^^^^^^^^^ 
rate of insurance is increased above the g^^®?]^ j^ris- 
by considerations affecting the probability ot ^^* ' ^^ty 
ing from the special circumstances of tne V k' 
insured. 

SECTION XV. 
Of Conditional Judgmertts, 

376. Conditional Judgments aflSnn the reality of 
the Predicate, on the ground of the reality ot ^conditional 
the Subject. But as the Subject and Predi- 

cate are not cognitions merely but rather J^i^g^^^rf' 
of which the copula of the second is affirmed on tne 
ground of the copula of the first, the first judgmeni 
is called the Antecedent, and the second An^dentnod 

the Conse^pient ; thus "If A is B, Oif,Pu ^.^n.,pnt 
Here "AisB" 's Antecedent-- O is I> " ^b Conseque^^^^ 
^ 376. The Antecedent and Conseqiient taken toge^ 
ther are called the Members of the Condi- j^wember? ^ 
tional ; they are also its Matter. ^ .i.^.^'^mrt t^'^ 

377. In all Conditional Judgments there must XS^ 
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hold what opinion he chooses without blame, atheism 
itself will be innocent." Here we have the four dis- 
tinct terms, "each man," "hold what opinion he 
chooses," " atheism," and " innocent." 

378. The ground of aflSirmation in Conditional Judg- 
Sequence. ments is Called the Sequence. Thus if we 
have, " If A is B, C is D," we may ask why ? On 
what grounds can we affirm the judgment, " C is D," 
as a consequent of the judgment fliat " A is B ? " — the 
answer to this question is what is called the Sequence. 

379. For the most part the sequence or ground of 
affirmation is self-evident ; and for this reason it has 

Not aiwajt scldom reccivcd much attention. But we 
MifevideDt mg^y hzye a conditional judgment when there 
is really no sequence ; thus the gardener says, that 
" If he plants any onions in the new of the moon, they 
will fail to have large bottoms ; " the judgment is in 
form a conditional. But still one may fail to see any 
connection between its members. 

380. It becomes necessary, therefore, to consider 
Sequence can the grouuds of affirmation in the Sequence. 

Jd'S^a'^clyl This can of course always be stated as a 
£?ent. '''* *■ Categorical Proposition. ' If one says, " If 
John has a fever he is sick," and we ask why ? — ^the 
appropriate answer is, '' Because all who have fevers 
are sick." 

381. Any Proposition may be an Antecedent upon 
which any Immediate Inference — ^whether by (1) Op- 

immediate In- positiou of Judgmcuts, or (2) by Contra- 
ference. positiou, or (3) Couversion, or (4) Substitu- 

tion — may be affirmed as a Consequent, in accordance 
with laws and principles of Immediate Inference al- 
ready explained. 

382. If the unlike terms are mere synonymes or 
even equipollent, there can hardly be said to be any 

Identity of An- sequcncc, and yet the Conditional is good? 
tecedento. -jij^jg ii jf commou Salt is fiTood for seasoning 
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888. If the Subject is the same in both Membere, 
the Predicate of the Consequent may be a ^^.^^ ^ 
superior sphere, comprehending the Predi- Jhe^cuMt<i.i«nt 
cate of the Antecedent ; and for the same ^S?th?1Sf 
reason, if the Predicate is the same in both 
Members, the Subject of the Consequent majr be any 
inferior sphere comprehended in the sphere or the Sub- 
ject of Antecedent. Thus as an example of ^^^^^^^ 
the first case, " If the English are Anglo- ^^f^ 
Saxons, they are Caucasians." Here " An- in^umt^of ui« 
glo-Saxons" are assumed as but a species 
of " Caucasians." As an example of the second take 
the following: "If virtue is expedient, temperance 
is expedient ;"—" temperance " bein^ one sjpecies of 
" virtue," or one of the virtues. But in the hrst case, 
if the Antecedent is negative, the Predicate of the 
Consequent may be any narrower sphere predicated 
negatively ;— " if the English are not Caucasians they 
are not Anglo-Saxons." ^ ^ 

384. If the Predicate of the Antecedent be one ot 

two or more Correlatives inhering in the ^whSlSJcS* 
same subject, the Predicate of the Conse- reffuve. m^the 
quent may be any other of these Correla- ■'™®** ^ 
tives. Thus, "If an ultimate particle of matter has 
extension, it has divisibility." But if the Correlatives 
do not inhere in the same object, they must ^omjiativ?.^^ 
be predicated negatively in one of the mem- mu»t be predj- 
bers ; thus "If the man is the master he is iymoIfS*MeS- 
not the servant." Or in general, if one of '• 
any two Antithetic terms be predicated ot any subject 
in the Antecedent, the other may be predicated ot it 
negatively in the Consequent, and vice verea. 

385. The Cause of Iny thing is always in some 
^u^ A ^^ :4.^ S^M4.^ TTnder this ffenerfil 
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Antecedent, which is of the essence of the proximate 
genus — that is, the Material Cause — the same term 
Of opposite inay be predicated of any contrary term in 
wate*rbf caSe ^^^ Consequent, whether that term be a co- 
Sted'^fnToih ordinate or the subordinate of any coordi- 
Membera. jj^^^ ^^ ^j^^ subjcct of the Antecedent. Thus, 
" If vice is voluntary^ virtvs is voluntary / " — ^here 
voluntariness of action is assumed as the Essentia or 
Material Cause of Moral actions, and vice and virtue 
are two coordinate species of Moral actions, each hav- 
ing a Differentia or Formal Cause of its own. And 
we may also have, " If vice is voluntary, temperance 
[one of the virtues] is voluntary." 

387. If the Antecedent affirms the conjunction of the 
Of the conjunc- Efficient and Occasional Causes, the reality 
St**Iidocc®: of the Effect may be affirmed in the Conse- 
JK'naenS q^ieut ; thus, " If the spark falls upon the 
be^i^mLcTtX powder it will explode, or an explosion will 
thec«D.equent. eusue."— " If the boy takes cold he will be 
sick." 

388. If the Material Cause is affirmed in the Ante- 
of the Material ccdcut, the substaucc or genus may be 
t^cSieiStheEf: affirmed in the Consequent. Thus, " If ex- 
?ue'nt*'nSj"te teusiou cxists matter exists." — " If the mode- 
affirmed. j.^^^ iudulgcuce of plcasurcs is right, the 
temperate use of alcoholic drinks is right." 

389. K a Formal Cause be affirmed in the Antece- 
^,ofttie Formal dcnt the Consequciit may affirm the species. 
An^jed«rt.the Thus, " K thc tcmpcratc use of alcoholic 
jffi^£ed°iS\he stimulants be in accordance with the law of 

temperance and selt-denial, it is right." 

390. In cases where the Conditional has four dis- 
qjDon»pi«x wt' tinct terms, the sequence becomes complex 

°*^' or double. In this case we may have several 

grounds of affirming tlie Consequent. 

391. When the Subject of the Antecedent is rl^ 
M^?i"he a£ garded as the Cause _of the Subject of the 
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th'!^ as the Cause of the mode of the Subject of 
tK >f "^^^^^^lit, it may be predicated of that Subject in 
^.^,V?^sequent. Thus, "If the Moon is full the tides 
JiAl be high." Here the Moon is regarded as the 
cause of the tides, and the "fuhiess" of the Moon as 

^Qo ®^ ^^ ^^® " highness " of the tides. 
cl d \ ^Sain the Subject of the Antecedent may in- 
j^^r^. "^^ Subject of the Consequent, and the s-iaectof An. 
-t^recucate of the Consequent include that SSendUSS; 
bfil^^ ^^teeedent. Thus, "If the English ;U%iirS 
f^J^^S to the Teutonic branch of the human ESSS^rL'S! 
1^^ -^'..^S? Puritans must be Caucasians." SPSfe'St^S- 
jciere Puritans," Subject of the Conse- ^^'^ 
i^n^\^T^ regarded as part of " the English," the Sub- 
ofth A Antecedent— and "Teutons,^' the Predicate 
di^^ ^i^^^ecedent is included in Caucasians, the Pre- 

39^^^*^^ Consequent. 
Memh ^^ again we may have the Subjects of both 
as Vr. ^^® <5ontraries to each other regarded suiuecuinboth 
diol^I^^l Causes, and in that case the Pre- SSKlT'L SS: 
" If v^ "^^^^ be contraries to each other also ; '^^'^^•^ 
Prodi/^^v.^^^^^^®® misery, virtue may be expected to 

3^1^ ^^ppiness." 
pines ^^ ^^^y invert the order and say, " If hap- 

IC^ ®® r^s^lts from virtue, misery will result ^nd the r.- 
*ruin Vice." ▼«»«• 

the But besides this the Effect though in no sense 

ten ^^^^^ of the reality of the Cause, is of- or the Effect 
♦k^ ,^^8^^ or erronnd of our knowledge of S^ 



the ^ f.^»^ ^^ ground of our knowledge of yenfJherffif; 
boor. ^ ^y of the Cause, and for that reason jfo^i^SsrSiS 
j^^^^^s an Antecedent, upon which we may »»•»"»««»• 
be T ^^ affirm the reality of the Cause. If the Cause 
mat^^^^^^^* ^^ Permanent the Antecedent ,„„.„entand 
Anf affirmed in the present tense or with- caSeTSfirmoalp 

^"^^^egara to pretension. But if it be only J,^„i'V:{j;,.^^3^^ 
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is an explosion, we ma^ say that there has been powder 
and fire." — " If there is small pox, we may say that 
the infecting virus hua been communicated to the sys- 
tem." 

396. I have said nothing thus far of the Quantity of 
onantity and the Mcmbers of 3ie Conditional. But as the 

M^ben. Antecedent is the ground on which we affirm 
the Consequent, it is evident that no term which has 
not been used as a distributed term in the Antecedent, 
may be used as a distributed term in the Consequent. 
But for the^most part terms are regarded as Continuous 
Wholes in t)onditional Judgments. 

397. We have also spoken only of simple Cat^o- 
Complex and ricals as Members of the Conditional. But 

M^rofew"" in these Members may be either Complex or 
nionai. OQuapQuncl Catefforfcals ; and as we have 
before seen the Compound may be regarded as Com- 
plex, and the Complex as simple Categoricals — only 
taking care not to separate or omit any of the parts of 
the Complex term. 

Besides the above modes of compounding the 
Conditional, there are two others which deserve a 
mention. 

398. If we have two or more Antecedents, the Co- 
pulas of which are each independent of the Copulas of 

compoand ^^e othcrs respectively, and one Consequent, 
condiuonaiB. ^j^^ Copula of which is affirmed on condition 
of the truth of all the Antecedents, we shall have what 
may be called a Compound CondUional ; thus, 
IfAisB)^. J.. 
andlfAisCf^'^^' 
" If the Departed are cognizant of what takes place on 
earth, and if they retain the same feelings towards us 

.tl flnrk«r \\ckf{ wViiIa +V»£i-fr tvAi^a Kt<%¥*A ■fl^r*-*'- miic!^- o/\*v»iaf:inriAfl 
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Beeond, and so on. Thus, « K A is B, A is 0. If A is 
G, A is D," &c.— " If God is just He will punish the 
wicked. And if He punishes the wicked, surely they 
that blaspheme His Name will be signally con- 
founded." 

SECTION XVI. 

Of the Diyunctive Judgments. 

Disjunetive Judgments have been defined to be 
those in which one of two Categorical Judg- DiMunctiTe 
ments is affirmed to be true, on the ground J»a«™»»^- 
that the other is not true. 

400. This is called the Principle oi lad/uded Mid- 
dle. It supposes two iudgments so related Excluded Biid- 
as that there is no other judgment in the ^* 
same matter, differing only in quantity and quality, or 
both, and being in a sense between them. 

401. Thus if we take A and E, we have the subal- 
terns between them ; thus, rJSilSSi''**" 

All A is B, 

No A is B; 
Now "Some A is B," is less than "All A is B" 
(in affirmative quantity), and more than " No A is B ;" 
since the latter has no affirmative quantity. In the 
same way " Some A is not B " stands between " No A 
isB," and « All A is B." 

402. Hence either of these Subalterns may be true 
while both the Universals in the same quantity are 
false. 

403. But if we take the CSontradictories there is no 

such Middle Proposition • ^' Either All A is Between con- 

B," or "Some A is not B,"— and "Either *~'*;"^:7;^ 
No A is B," or « Some A is B." There is no JMiddle 



Proposition— no other Proposition in the same matt^Ql^ 
«rh,VH can be true and botn of these be false. ^ 
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Middle PropoBition between them ; so that if one be 
false, the otner must be trae. 

405. Hence in the first place if we have two Pro- 
^smnethom positions in the same matter, being either 

going. (3Qntj.£^(ji^»^Qrigg Qj. Sub-contraries, we may 
affirm that one or the other of them is true, and 
con8e(]^uently we may affirm one of them to be true on 
condition the other is not. 

406. But we may have Disjunctives in matter 
either partly or wholly different ; they all come back, 
however, as we shall see, to the case just stated, of 
either Contradictories or Sab-contraries. It will be 
necessary to investigate this relation a little further. 

407. Since in nearly all cases of Disjunctive Judg- 
ments there is one term common to the members, we 

Coordinate ^^^J ©all thosc tcrms, which are different in 
Teraw. each, for the sake of convenience, Coordinate 

Terms. 

408. Any term and its privative being complements 
of each other in the proximate genus, must be contradic- 

poaitive and torfcs to cach othcr iu reference to any indi- 
the^proi7mato vidual Contained in that genus. If then we 
SdudeTMiS liave "A" and "non-A,^'— as the two coor- 
^^- dinate parts of a whole, — ^as X, and Z as an 

individual contained in that whole ; then " Z must be 
either A or non-A ; " that is, it must be included in 
one of the parts. But of course the part " non-A " may 
be denoted by a positive term representing a coordinate 
species of X, just as well as by the privative " non-A." 
Hence making this substitution, we may have '^ Z is 
either A or B.^' 

409. But again, if instead of Z denoting an indi- 
vidual, we have any term denoting a class compre- 

irthe common hcudcd also uuder X, then in one of the 
S2ne£itefe it mcmbcrs of the Disjunctive it must be used^ 
SSuted*iS"oni as an undistributed term. Thus let " man '*^ 
be a whole, and " tree " and " slave " the 
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Negroes are free/' or "some Kegroc8 are slaves;" 
or either " some Negrcea are free ; " or " all Kegroes 
are slaves." 

410. In the second case we may have a logical 
whole, with a property commoa to some of Thetm»Mt». 
the parts or individuals contained in that ^SSJIS^m: 
whole. This property we may constitute ^'•- 

the Differentia of a species, and then divide the whole 
into parts in such a way that this property will be pre- 
dieable of some one part or of some thing oontamed 
in the whole which is not that part. Thus let " vege- 
tables" be such a whole, and "p<»sonous" such a 
property, and "cereals" a class of vegetables, then 
we may say, " Either cereals are poisonous, or some 
[vegetables] not cereals toe poisonous." Or again, 
let " substance" be any logical whole, and '' matter" 
one kind of substance, and we may say "either mat- 
ter, or something which is not matter, is eternal " 
Now suppose that substance which is not matter is 
" spirit," and we may say, " either matter or spirit is 
eternal." 

411. In this case, as in the preceding, ^^v^"^^ 
one of the coordinate terms must be undis- ^i^^"^; 
tributed in case they do not stand for indi- jje^, «•««»«» 
vidualts. 

412. If there are more than two coordinate terms, 
tiiev must be positive terms, and each denote »^.tbwtwo 
its part by diflferentia of its own. These "f'^*"^' ' 
parts, how many of them soever there may be, may 
always be reduced to two, by taking any one as posi- 
tive, merging the Differentia of the others, and i^?|}\^- 
ing them in the privative of the one assumed as P^a^YZT; 
Thus the coordinate parts. A, B and O, may be reducea 

to two, as "A" and^S-V'-or '[?' ^^^ c"^' and 
in which case "non-A" includes "B and O, —ana 

" non-B," " A " and " C." a ^ ^PCS'^ 

413. The Divided Whole may be regarded ^^li'S 
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some assumed relative whole. When, however, it is 
but a relative whole, some means must be given in the 
Proposition stating the Disjunctive, to fix the mind 
upon the limits of the sphere of the assumed whole. 
Thus, " A wise lawgiver must either recognize the re- 
wards and punishments of a future state, or appeal to 
a Providence administering them in this." Here the 
assumed whole is " wise lawai/vers^^^ and it is divided 
into two classes, — (1) those who appeal to rewards, Ac, 
in the future life ; and (2) those who refer to a Provi- 
dence administering such rewards and punishments m 
this state of being. 

414. Instead of coordinate terms we may have one 
coordinate and the subordinates of the other, as in the 
GoftRiinateand followiug case : " Thc earth is either eternal, 

ScSdriiSte? the work of chance, or the work of an intel- 
ligent Author.^' 

Here " the origin of things " is the logical whole. 
The first division, all things either had an origin or 
had none, i. e., " are etefmalP But things that had an 
origin (the positive part, with reference to the whole) 
are divisible into two classes ; — (1) those that came by 
chance, and (2) those that had an intelligent Author. 
Hence the Formula above given : " The earth is either 
eternal (had no beginning), or (its beginning) is from 
chance, or from an intelligent Author." 

415. But it is not necessary that the coordinate 
terms should denote coordinate parts of any divi^on. 
J he Coordinate They cauuot iudccd be disparate parts, since 
b?Db5Ste12 there is no necessity that any number of 
the same whole, disparate parts should include all that was 
comprehended .in the Divided whole. Privatives, as 
well as Negatives, are always and only coordinates 
of their Positive. But while disparate parts do nq^ 

Alternate spe- uccessarily include all the individuals of a 
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species, and can be contained in no more than one 
An JJjsparate Species or Parts the same individual mav 
oe contained indeed in eeyeral, but many may not be 
in a1"^^ in any enumeration of Disparate Parts. But 
n -alternate Species, while no one may be omitted 
™*^y ^ay ^e contained in several of the species. ' 
P^ . ^^ although the sphere of two Alternate 

conceptions is the same, the matter is not. Th.M.«pr t 
Hence the Differentia of several Alternate i^£^^^ 
fepecies 18 likely to have many points in -~- 
c^nanaon, and must have some that are not so. Now 
suppose an individual to have a property which we 
™^^ *^ l>e a part of the Differentia of one of two Al- 
in^*-^ ^P^cies, we can predicate these species of that 
inaividual disjunctively. Suppose we have a collection, 
consisting of portraits of poets and philosophers alone, 
tms collection being one whole — ^poets and philoso- 
PjJ^^» would be the Alternate Species, including aU 
tne individuals in that whole. But they are not Ooor- 
ainate Species, since the same man may be both a 
poet and a philosopher, conceived of from different 
points of view. Hence of any one whose portrait we 
mow to b^ in that collection, suppose it to be Cole- 
^f^' ^t ™*^ ^^^^ " Coleridge was either a poet or a 

417, But finally there may be Disjunctives with no 
term common to the members, as, "Either Aia^^o^ 
^ IB D, or E is F," &c. It is hardly possible D««nctw^ 
to enunaerate the particular forms and rela- ^^^^"^"^ 
tions which the terms may assume ; since, t^ese J^^g- 
m^te, as in all precedinff cases* must \>o v^^tt® ^^ * 
whole, and reducible toa^Excluded Middl^/^emust 
be able to show that there is' no judgment; except w^ 
of t^se enumerated, that will contain the triitlvV^J^N 

^i^J^i?^^^® ^« desimed to affirm. ^'^itized by L^OOQlC 

^ _ ^18. Thus if I wish^n l^nnnt for the di^ersitieB ft 
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or " Qod must have interposed to produce the variety 
miracalously." Here the divided whole is " the origin 
of tihe diversities in the human family ; " and if the 
members of the disjunctive enumerate all the parts and 
species to which it can be referred, whether Coordinate 
or Alternate, one of them must be true. If not, there 
must be some other and Middle Judgment which may 
be true. 

419. The Conditionals and the Disjunctives are 
compounded in two Ways : 

(1.) A Conditional Antecedent with a Disjunctive 
compowid of Consequent, as, " If A is B, A is either O or 
SSSSSSSt.* D."— "If the world had a beginning, it is 
either the work of an intelligent Author or the product 
erf chance." 

(2.) We may have a Disjunctive Antecedent, thus, 
*' If either A is fe, or A is C, A is D." This constitutes 
MiBiiiAM. what is called the Dilemma — ^^ It the patient 
either eats or abstains from food, he will die" (in the 
one case from the effects of the food, in the other from 
want of food). 

420. In stating Dilemmas it is not uncommon to 
omit the Consequent to the Disjunctive Antecedent, as 
being too obvious to need explicit mention. 

421. Since Disjunctive Judgments always affirm 
DniUDotiv« one of the Members to be true, on condition 

ve^dStocSS* that no one of the others is true, w^ may 
always convert the Disjunctive into a Con- 
ditional by contra-position of one Member for an Ante- 
cedent, and using the other or others, if there be more 
than one, as Consequent ; thus, "Either A or B is C,^ 
therefore " If A is not C, B is C." 
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^Ple of Identity and Contradiction ; (2) Sufficient 
-^^u, and (3) Excluded Middle. 
^^ ^■'-) The first Principle is eometimes spoken of as 
*wo, aainfactitis. 

^^ V<») Where the terms are synonymous, or the judg- 
ment affirms the identity of the Subject and j^^j,i^ ^ 
tivf ^^dicate. Such is the case in all Defini- '^"^''•' 
^ Aons ; thus, a triangle is " a figure with three angles,"— 
/i^^^*^P®^ is an animal with four feet." 
, yy) But there are some terms tlie relation between 
ilt!^ J^ ®^ founded in the nature of the ob- prfn^pie of 
jects lor which they stand, that the relation coatn«*,ctioo, 
annot be denied without destroying the conception of 
Zr^ or the other of these objects. Thus if we say, 
every effect must have a cause ; " this is not a judg- 
ment of identity, for "effect" and "cause" are not 
me same. But the aflSirmation depends upon the prin- 
^]?^®/^^ contradiction; that is, if we say "here is an 
enect without a cause," we at the same time deny that 
ic J8 an effect. If we say that "this triangle has but 
a.oQ ®^" ^e deny that it is " a triangle.'^ 
, ^fv* 7^^^ force of this ground of affirmation is well 
e^iOitod Bxid tested by resolving the judg- utotmtkm. 

Tn.^*^^.® cognition with its modal. 
. .-^^us m the Principle of Identity, we have " Vic- 
w>ria IS Queen of England," resolved into a cognition 
T Iff^' ^* ^s "Victoria Queen of England." Again, 
o , ,\^^gle has three sides,"— a "three-sided tri- 



an^e 

^424, Or. 
effect has no 



to try the principle of contradiction, " this 
^uw€ nas no cause," becomes " a causeless effect ; "— 
tnis triangle has two sides only," becomes " a two- 
if tfiangie." In eachoftiiese cases tiie term and 

H8 modal are incompatible, and taken together consti- 

!i?^ impossibility. u 

^ ^*?^- C^O The second eround of affirmation is called ^^ 
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If we say, " the Earth exists," the will of the Creatw 
9eaM»of 18 considered as the gronnd of the reality of 
***"« its being. If we say, " all bodies gravitate," 

the will of the Creator is again considered the ground 
of the reality of the truth which we a£Srm. Or if we 
speak of the acts of man, whether past, present, or ' 

future, his will is considered the suflicient ground of ( 

the reality of these acts, the ratio essendi. 

(J)) The means by which we know the reality, the 
ratio coffnoscendij may and generally are in fact quite 
ReaMMi of different from the ffround of the reality itself, 
knowing. Take the reality ol gravitation, for instance, 
the ground of the reality is the will of God ; but our 
means of knowing the reality are experience and ob- ' 

servation. The reality of the Positive Institutions of ( 

Christianity depends upon the will of God for its \ 

ground, but our means of knowing that reality is Eeve- i 

lation. 

426. (3.) The third ground of Affirmation is called 
Excluded Middie. the Excludcd Middle. 

Between any Judgment and its Contradictory there 
is no Middle or Tliira Judgment. 

Hence in any case if we prove the falsity of one 
judgment, this becomes the ground for affirming its 
contradictory. 

427. But there is especially one class of Judgments 
which can be affirmed on no other ground than that of 
Excluded Middle. 

428. Such is the case with all affirmative Proposi^ 
^fflfmativei^ tious with ncffativc Predicates, and all in 
SSftdicatS?"'* which the Predicate denotes infinity. 

429. In proving a Proposition with an afermative 
Copula, we include the Subject in the sphere of the 
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positive. That is, we disprove the Proposition with 
^? positive Predicate (A is B), and infer by Excluded 
■M-iddle its contradictory that " A is non-B/' which is 
at once resolved into " A is not BJ' 
. . *?^: So also if the Predicate is infinite, as " space 
IS infinite ; " we can affirm or prove our own proof of inn. 
J^"gnaent only on the ground of the falsity "•*»•• 
of the contradictory, and by the princinle of Excluded 
Middle.* God, Eternity, and Space can nave no bounds, 
therefore they are infinity. 

^ * I ^ not piopooe here to touch the question between Sir WiBiaoi 
Uamuton and SchelHng and Cooran, with regard to oor direct cognition of 
the uifinite and nnoraStionedl I am not ipMking of cognition but of proof; 
the former in their phrase is tiie ftmctionof the Reason, the latter of the Un- 
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CHAPTER in. 

OF SYLLO^IdMfl. 



SECraONL 

ClasaificaUon of Syllogimia. 

431. A Judgment is called Intuitive when the mind 
mtuiUTeJudc- perceives and affirms the relation between 

■*•"*•• two cognitions when thev are brought toge- 

ther in consciousness, witiK^ut the intervention or aid 
of any other cognition. 

432. But it is not always the case that when two 
cognitions are thus brought together in the conscious- 

Ltmita to In. i^esSj the miud affirms or denies any kind of 
toitioD. agreement intuitively. It may be at a loss 

or in doubt. This doubt or inability to see the relation, 
must be the result of the limited nature of our faculties. 
Ko such doubt or hesitation can be felt by an amm^ 
scient mind. 

483. If now we have two cognitions, A and B, and 
cannot see the relation between them, so as to consti- 

DedttctiTe tute them into a judgment intuitively, we 
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434. Thu8 all deductive judgments, which in fact 
make up the great mass of human knowledge Deducuw 
and science, are based upon intuitive judg- S[''JS>?^„*J!S: 
ments as their premises, and may be resolved **"*• 
back into such intuitive judgments. 

436. The term which is thiis brought in as the 
means of forming the two judgments is called the 
MpDLETERM. And when there is but one Middle Term.. 
Middle term, the conclusion A is £ is a Deductive judg- 
ment of the first degree, or but one step removed from 
the Intuitive. If, however, two such Deductive judg- 
ments become Premises to a Conclusion still further 
removed, there will have been more than one Middle 
term and more than two Intuitive judgments. The 
Deductive judgments, however, differ from each other 
only in the degree of remoteness from the primary In- 
tuitive judgments, which constituted the first elements 
in their deduction. 

436. The Deductive Judgment or Conclusion is 
never contained in or derived from one of the Mediate iia»- 
Premises alone by any process of Imme- ®"^ 
diate Inference. But it is deduced from the two Pre- 
mises by means of the Middle term, and is therefore a 
Mediate Inference. 

437. By Syllogism we mean any combination of 
two judgments as Premises in such a way as Br»(«inn *•- 
tUt a third, different in matter from either ^•**- 

rf them taken separately, results. The judgment so re- 
sulting is called the Concludon. 

438. Syllogisms are of three kinds ; Oatpgobioai., 
CoNDmoNAi-, and Dibjunchte. They axe ,ig2««*-n^ 
C^^Uegorical when all the Premises are Gate- cia«e.. ^ 
gorieal ; Conditional when one Premise is Conditional , 
and if one Premise is Diaiunctive^ we call the ^J^^' ^j^ 
gisms Bisjuneiive. '''''''''' by\^OOgle 

439. JBut Cft<^«^T.i/.oi RvllftcriRmft are still furtber 
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440. In the pure Categorical Syllogism there are 
pw catefo- three Propositions, two Premises, and a Con- 

ncBy tMmM. ^j^gj^j^^ j^^ three distinct Terms. 

441. Of these Terms in the simplest and most natu« 
Tem^^D t**'^ ^^ Formula (Barbara), one, as individual 
Premies"* Sid OY subHspecics, is iucludcd in the second as 
in^be OD u- ^ gpeeies, and th^i this second is included 
in the third as the Genus — in the Premises; and 
then in the Conclusion the first is included in the 
third. 

442. Hence the first, as its sphere is the narrowest, 
is called the Minor term ; and the third, as its sphere 

Nameiofuw 18 the largest or most comprehensive, is 
Temw. called the Majoe term ; the other is called 

the MmDLE term. The Minor and the Major terms 
together are called the Extbebces. 

443. But this order is not always observed ; and as 
in some syllogisms it is impossible to determine which 

Lwjd. Bfinor. term has the widest sphere, a more artificial 
M^^freim? denomination is given to the terms for ordi- 
nary purposes, bv which the Predicate of the Con* 
elusion is called the Ma^ term, and the Subject of the 
Conclusion the Minor term. 

444. Hence the Nommal Minor Term, whether the 
real minor or not, is the real subject of the Syllogism ; 
and the Nominal Major is the real Predicate of the 
Syllogism, and the Syllogism is made for the purpose 
of proving the Major term as Predicate of the Minor 
as its subject. 

445. From this denomination of th^ Terms in a 
Syllc^sm the names of the Premises are derived. Ad 

Nammof the ^^^ ^crm must appear in two Propositions^ 
f^po"'**' and AR thft Minor and th« MjiiAr AT^nAAi* ii*. 
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Thus S is M, 
« M is P, 
r^ " 8 is P. ^ „ . 

Here «S is M" is the Minor Premise, «M is P" is 
the Major Premise, and «S" and " P " are the Ex- 
tremee. 

446. It is nsual in stating Formula to state the 
Major Premise first In popular language, when we 
a^ speaking^ of an argument, it is usual to « Principle •• 
call the Major Premise "^A^ PHncipU'' * "»"-^"»««" 
^on which one argues ; and the Minor Term " the 
<7<W€,'' or " the Inatcmce,'' or " the Example^' coming 
nnder it. 

447. The Conclusion until it is considered as proved, 
that is until satisfactory Premises have heen assigned, 
18 called " the Qmikm^^ and is considered auertioii. 
as yet 9ub qvsstAomy or under inquiry. 

448. As a Question it may he stated in two forms. 
What is Sr Andis8,Pf , ^, 

449. In the former case we are supposed not to 
know what is the Major term ; or in other J^^f^t^^J* 
words, we do not know the proximate genus Teim. 

to which it belongs, and consequently we are said to 
he in doubt about the Predicate, and the Question is 
concerning the Predicate. , ^ ./t 

450. When the Question is in the other form, is 
S, P?" ^^e have both terms given, and are auettjonof 
said to be in doubt about the Copular— or the ^"^"^^ 
Jiuestion is said to be concerning the Copula— not what 
IS the Predicate, but whether it may be affirmed ot tne 
Subject or not. ^ , %. • 

451. If the Question be concerning the Copula it is 
answered by some one of the Formula, which a^tion.^f 
'Wfk »»•«» a'K^-.-i4> A««»i^r>:^^ ■o,,^. \^ \f. hft con- ♦Kih-^ ^OqIc 
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the Copula is determined by means of the Middle term, 
Office of the which foF this purpose is used in four differ- 
MiddieTenn. ^ut wajs :— (1) When the Copula is expres- 
sive of the identity of the terms in either or both the 
Premises ; (2) when it expresses a relation in Logi^ 
pourwayi. Quantity; (3^ when one or both Premises 
are Comparative ; (4) waen one or both are Probable 
judgments. 

SECTION n. 
Of Pure Catefforical SyUogimis. 

I. Of the Figure of the Syllogism. 

453. We have already remarked that the Middle 
term by position is not always the Middle in Logics 
Quantity between the two extremes, and its office and 
effect depends very much upon its position. These 
different positions which it may occupy are four i|i 
ricurw. number, and are called the Four Fiqubbs, 

as follows : 
,l8t 2d. 3d. -ith. 

Mis P. PisM. Mis P. PisM. 

SisM. SisM. MisS. MisS. 

SisP. SisP. SisP. SisP. 

454. The Differei^tia of these Figures laay be thus 
stated : 

In the First Figure tibe Middle term is Subject of 
^«ntia of the Major Premise, and Predicate <rf ilw 

In the Second, it is Predicate in both ProBaiees. 
« Third, it is Subject in both. 
" Fourth, it is Predicate of the Major and Sub- 
ject of the Minor. 

456. From this it appears that the Fourth Figure [fe 
Cflaly the inverse of the JFirst. 
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Other hand t> 

'natural of an *^®^ ^® Morgan thinkd it the most 

?o fopc^ !il ®^^h considerations or arOTinents are of 
ing btttxirir ^'^^stion is not what is pleas- aii«w6». 
of an iu.Zr ^® poBsible. The Subject or Minor term 
yond our c ^* ^® generally fixed or determined be- 
of the casft ^^'^^ '^y **^® circumstances and necessities 
^ ^e fi^ V^** ^® ^^ obliged to take the arguments 

458 T ^'^• 
** ITnfiiJn Jl^ ^*® ^^^ claimed also that there is an 
Thus ffjTf* Syllogism "by Mr. Thompson,* 
identical '^^''*^ and sulphate of iron are 
not identP^?^^^*® ^^ ^^^ *^^ sulphate of < 



^ coppei* ^^ontical/'^ is precisely tantamount to either 
is c(mt> ^* ^ sulphate of iron," or " sulphate of iron 
^^Pr^i'^*^'".*^^ either term would become Subject 
object JL^^^^ J°** according as the one or the other 

450 5® *te subject of the conversation. 
Sphere' • ^^ ^ remembered that the Comprehending 
Comni.«.^® «;lway8 to be predicated of the comprehwd- 
J^Pesffi "^"^ Sphere in an Affirmative %:^J^ 
^^ &e «!?^- ^^^«' ^ -A is comprehended **-^ , 
"^" aSd fi""^,?^ ^> ^e l^ave A is B. Conseauently 
^J^eexterit f^u M^^^ spheres that are coincident to 
'^^^^nll^J /■> " comprehensiveness ; and all the 
feererv w -^ '? ^^^ conception «B," is ascnbed 
. *^. iS'!}^''*^ iaoluded in the sphere of " ;^-tk)OQle 
&vor of ^1? ^^T.^® »«ed to make any exceptiorW 6 
^-t tnose PiTfc»-k^^-^. • i.'^i. X^ Q»KiAr*t And 
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the Predicate are Identical, or Alternate Conceptions of 
Identical ^^^ samc objcct ; as " common salt is chlo- 
spherai. yI^q ^f godium ; " — " Victoria is the Queen 
of England." In this case the spheres of the Suhject 
and Predicate are identical, indeed, but still the oab- 
ject is included in the sphere of the Predicate as truly 
as a man is included in nis own skin. 

461. If, however, one sphere is excluded from an- 
other, as "A" from "B,'^then "B" is the predicate 

oneNegatiTo ^^ "A" in a negative Proposition, and we 
sphere. hay^ « ^ ig not B ; " and the spheres " A " 

and " B " have no individual common to both. 

462. And if both Premises are Negative thev will 
Both Sphere* givc US the three spheres, possibly exclusive 

^?i!2i^. "** of each other, though by no means certainly 
so. Hence we shall have no conclusion. 

463. This may be constructed thus : — /^ /r\ 
Two circles, S and P, exclusive of each \zJ \lJ 
other ; this is read, " S is not P." Now 
suppose we have another sphere M, and we read, " M 
is not P," or conversely, " P is not M." We know 
from this that P is not m M, nor M in P, but whether 
M is included in S or not, we do not know. It may 
be or it may not for aught that appears. 

4'64. The First and Fourth Figures being but the 
The Principle couversc of cach other, we may construct 

of the Fint and .i -n ' • i ^ - ^ ^^ » 

Fourth FiKurea. the Pnuciple upou which their ^.^-fgr-^ 
validity depends, thus three circles as fol- 
lows : — ^If 8 is in M it must be in P, and 
some of P must be in 8. _ 

(1.) If now the Middle term is a species compre- 
hending another, as S, and wholly comprehended itt 
AfflmatiTe auothcr, AS P, then 8 is comprehended in 
cooeiutioD.. p^ ai^d conversely some part of P must b^ 
comprehended in 8 ; that is, " All 8 is l^i'tizi^d " Some 
P is. 8." 
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oaa have only a Negative Conclusion; that ^[JjgJJ^ cj* 
is, the Extremes have no part of their spheres i^Smh n- 
coincident. '""*' 

(3.) Or suppose that the Middle term is in the 
larger circle and the smaller one is not in the Middle, 
then some part of the larger one must be out of the 
smaller one. 

465. But in the Second Figure the Middle term is 
Predicate in both Premises. iSSSSrSlii^ 

This we may construct as follows : — By 
one large circle M, comprehending two 
smaller ones S and P ;— S and P need not 
cut each other, although they may do so. 
They may also both be m M without being 
at all coincident with each other. But the S^ndSiST**!! 
fact of their being both in M proves nothing Second Fit««. 
with regard to their being coincident. Hence we can 
have no Affirmative Conclusion by necessity. 

4:66. If, however, either S or r is made coincident 
with M, then of course the other Extreme if the Middle 
cannot be included in M without being in ^e mS**iS!2 
the other, and we may have an Affirmative »conciu«on. 
Conclusion. 

46T. But if either S or P be in M, and the other be 
not in it — ^that is, if one Premise be negative, S and P 
cannot be coincident, and we shall have a Negative 
Conclusion. 

468. If the Middle term, whether species or indi- 
vidual, is contained in two others, they must be com- 
cident in part. 

"We may construct this by three circles y^ s. 
drawn as follows : — ^If the small circle M be l/?^^ 
in both the others, they must be coincident in ^^^a-^ 

£art, and have enough in common to include \ — / 
[ at least. Digitized bv GooqIc 
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must be excluded from it also. But the Middle term 
must be excluded as a whole from one of the circles, 
or else they may be entirely coincident, and a part of 
No ijnivenai M bc cxcludcd from both. Hence we have 
SS"''Thi3 f" only Particular Conclusions in the Third 
fure. Figure, 

469. It is also necessary that the Middle term be 
once distributed in the Premises. For 

(1.) In the First and Third Figures, when it is Sub- 
ject in the Maior Premise, if it be not included as a 
whole in the Major term, or excluded as a whole, the 
Minor term may be included in the Middle without 
being included in the Major term, if the Premise is 
affirmative, or being excluded from it if it4>e negative. 

(2.) In the Second Figure, as we have seen, one 
Premise must be ne^tive, and consequently the Mid- 
dle term will be distributed as Predicate of a Negative 
Premise. Or if either S or P become coincident with 
M, and we have an Affirmative Conclusion, it is be- 
cause in that case M or the Middle term becomes 
distributed ; and in the Fourth Figure the same rea- 
soning applies as to the First, only taken in the inverse 
order. 

470. It appears from the foregoing demonstrations, 
^ndjrtributed that the Middle term must be once distri- 
buted ; that is, taken as a whole in one of 

the Premises. Otherwise we have the fallacy in 
Form which is called Undistributed Middle. 

As an illustration of this Fallacy take the follow- 
ing: 

" Moral virtues are habits. 

Skill in the mechanic arts is a habit. 
.*. Skill in the mechanic arts is a virtue." 
Both Premises in this Syllogism are true. But 
there are " hcMta " of at least two diflferent kinds-^^ 
moral virtues being habits of one kind, and skill in the 
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what is included in the Middle term— that is, one kind 
of habits— and found to agree with it ; and the Minor 
term is compared with the other part. 

n. Of the Moods of Syllogisms. 

471. The Moon of a Syllogism is that which indi- 
cates the nature and order of the Proposi- 'Q^.^^ «^ 
tions which constitute it. As any one of the ^'^"^^ 
Four Judgments may be the Major Premise, Minor 
Premise, or Conclusion, it is seen by permutation and 
combination that there may be sixty-four Moods. 

472. But by no means all of the sixty-four Moods 
are valid in any Figure, and of those that are ^ aii Mood« 
valid, not all are valid in all four of the ™ • 
Figures. Hence we must effect what is called an 
absczssio inJmiti-'thAt is, a continued cutting off ot 
the several classes of invalid Moods, until we get them 
reduced so as to include none that are not valid. 

473. From the Diagrams and remarks upon them 
just given, it will appear with regard to the Qualup 
of the Conclusion, that , , ^^.j^, 

(1.) If both Premises are Affirmative, and the Middle 
term be once distributed, the spheres of the Q^^ityoithe 
Extremes must be in part at least coinci- ^^^^^ ***''^' 
diont ; that is, the Conclusion must be Affirmative also. 

(2.) If either Premise be negative, and the other 
affirmative, and the Middle distributed, then the ±iX- 
tremes must represent contrary spheres ; that is^ the 
Conclusion will be negative. 

474. In regard to the Qum^ of the Conclusion, 
the I^ule is that " No term may be distri- a««nti^ofthe 
bated in the Conclusion, which was not dis- ^"^ ""^ 
tributed in the Premises." Any violaticwi of this Kuie 
is a Fallacy in Form, and is called IlUoit Process. It 
may be of two kinds, lUi&it Process of the mwtpioci^gle 
M^inor^ and lUidt J^rooess of the Mogor. 
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(1.) When the Minor term is Subject : No more of 
Of the Minor the Minor term can be either included in 
fintcaae. qj. excludcd from the Major by means of the 
Middle than is included in the Middle itself. 

(2.) When the Minor term is Predicate only that 
Second eaae. part of it which is Coincident with the Mid- 
dle, can be included in or excluded from the Major by 
means of the Middle ; or if the Minor term is excluded 
from the Middle, then no more of it is excluded from 
the Major by means of the Middle than is exclnded 
from the Middle itself — this will be seen from the 
preceding Diagrams. 

475. As Affirmatives do not distribute the Predi- 
No .Illicit of the cate, there can be no Illicit Process of the 
cSdilS^i..''' Major, except when there is a Negative 
Conclusion, 
^iiudt of the 47^^ yf^Q njay have two cases : 

(1.) When the Major term is Predicate. If the 
Premise is Negative the Major term is of course dis- 
FtntcBM. tributed. But if the Premise is Affirmative, 
then the Major term as Predicate must be taken as a 
whole ; and as such it can comprehend nothing which 
is not in the Middle term. But if it be not taken as a 
whole, the Minor term may be in that part of the 
Major which is not occupied by the Middle term- 
Thus let us have a large circle P, includ- 
ing M and something more. Then S may 
be in the part of P, not occupied by M, 
without being in M, thus we may have : 
M is P, 

S is not M, and S may or may not be P. 
(2.) But in the second case if the Major term i0 
Second ca.e. subjcct in the Premise, it must be wholly^ 
included in M, or S may be in that J^^^^J^^i^^f^^^ 
18' not included in M. '^' '^^^ ^ o 
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Then we have Some P is not M, 

SisM, 
and S may or may not be P ; 
Or suppose some of P only is in M and the rest not, 
and then we may have— Some P is M, 

S is not M, 
in this case too, S may be or may not be P. 

477. From what has been said, it will appear, 

1. That if both Premises are negative, piTecanomof 
we can have no Conclusion. ''^^^' 

2. If one Premise is negative the Conclusion must 
be negative. 

3. If both Premises are affirmative the Conclusion 
must be affirmative. 

4. The Middle Term must be distributed in one of 
tlie Premises ; and 

5. No Term may be distributed in the Conclusion, 
which was not distributed in the Premises.* 

478. By the First of these Kules the sixteen Moods 
with negative Premises are excluded from The pi«t ex- 
being valid in any Figure. By the Second, ^^. '«***" 
the sixteen with one negative Premise and second, six. 
affirmative Conclusions; and by the Third, ^^'^^ 
the eight with affirmative Premises and a ^!^' ^^*»* 
negative Conclusion. 

479. By the Fourth and Fifth combined, all those 
Moods in which both Premises are particu- Fourth & Fifth, 
lar, are excluded ; since if both are particular ^"• 
(and one must be affirmative), there can be but one 
term distributed in the Premises — and if both Pre- 
mises are affirmative, there will be none. In this 
case there will be undistributed Middle. But if one 
Premise is negative the Conclusion must be so too. 
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and then we shall have either Illicit Process of the 
Major or Undistributed Middle. 

480. By the operation of the same rules, Fourth and 
tu more. Fifth, it wiU bo fouud that if one Premise 
be particular there can be no universal Conclusion. 
(Ist) Suppose the conclusion to be A ; in order to that, 
the Premises must be both affirmative — ^and with one 
of them, Particular Affirmative — ^there will be but one 
term distributed in the Premises, if that be the Minor, 
we shall have undistributed Middle, and if the Middle 
we shall have illicit of the Minor. (3d) Suppose the 
conclusion to be E, one Premise must be negative, and 
all three terms distributed in tlie Premises. But there 
are no Premises that fulfil this condition, except A 
and E, and O and E. But O and E are both negative, 
and can have no conclusion; A and E are universal, 
and therefore do not come under this rule. 

481. By the same reasoning it will be found that 
iEo. lEO will involve an Illicit Process of the 
Major in all the Figures.* 

482. The eleven valid Moods are — ^AAA, AAI, 
Eleven vaud. AEE, AEO, All, AOO, EAE, EAO, EIO, 
lAI and OAO. 

483. Not all of these, however, are valid in each 
of the Four Figures which we have just described. 

in. The Application of Moods to the Fioubes. 

484. In the First Figures (1) if the Major Premise 
^ppUcation of be particular we can have no Conclusion— 

^SS'pifure. for {a) if the Minor be Affirmative we bIkiuM 

* Tfafi Moods exdaded hy these Riiks u» : 

By the First— EEA, EEE, EEI, EEC. EGA, EOE, EOI, EOO, OEA, 
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have an undistributed Middle ; and (J) if Negative, the 
Oonclusion must be Negative also, and tliat would in- 
volve an Illicit Process of the Major. 

(2.) If the Minor be Negative there can be no Con- 
cision ; for the Major Premise would have to be 
-^rmative, and that would involve an Illicit Process 
of the Major. 

Hence in the First Figure the Major Premise must 
be A or E, and the Minor A or I, and we 8ixv.iid-fo«, 
mav have AAA, AAI, EAE, EAO, AH, -^ 

But as AAI and EAO have particular conclusions, 
when we might have from the same Premises an uni- 
versal'one, they are useless and so dismissed from fur- 
ther consideration. 

485. These Four Syllogisms are called Ba/fbwra^ 
Cela/rent^ JDarii^ and lerio* num«. 

r^^' J^ the Second Figure. If both Premises are 
Affirmative we can have no Conclusion; s«»imi Fifui«. 
since the Middle term, being Predicate in both, would 
be undistributed. 

* -^fexamples we awy have the foUowing : 

Barbara. " Those who derive benefit from every exertion of their indiiB- 
tty, «r© more likely to be industrious than laborers employed by the day. 
Jotimeymen who work by the piece derive benefit from every exertion of 
tneur mdustiy; therefore joomeymen who woA by the piece aare xnor© 
like^ to be industrious than laborers employed by the day." 

C^mnL " No real hardship upon mdividuals ahould be authorized by 
legslative enactment. The impress of sailors is a real hardship upon indi- 
vi^nala, therefore the impress of sailors should not be authorized by leffi»- 
lative enactment." 

4^ ^^^"^^^"^^^ *^^ ^^^*^ obstructs the free course of justice deserves 
ttw teprobation of the virtuous. There are modes of enforcing the strict 
letter ot the law which obstruct the free course of justice ; therefore tHere 
are some modes of enforcing the strict letter of the law which deserve the 
reprobation of the virtuous.** 
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And if the Major Premise be Particular there can 
be no Conclusion, since that would involve an Illicit 
Process of the Major. 

Hence we have in the Second Figure — AEE, AEO, 
^sujdid-fcar EAE, EAO, EIO, and AOO. But AEO 
""* ' and EAO have particular Conclusions when 

we might have universal, and hence they are dismissed 
as useless. 

487. It will be observed, that all the Conclusions 
SidSlS?*"* in this Figure are Negative. 

488. The four valid and useful Syllogisms in the 
Ejompiea. Figurc arc called Cesa/re^ CamestreSy FesUno^ 
and Baroko.* 

489. In the Third Figure there can be no Universal 
Third Figure. Conclusiou — for in order to such a Conclu- 
sion both Premises must be Universal ; but if both are 

No univenai Affirmative, the Minor term will be undis- 
coadusioas. tributcd, and hence a Universal Affirmative 
would be Illicit of the Minor ; and if the Minor be 
Negative the Major Premise must be Affirmative, and 
that would give an Illicit Process of the Major in a 
Negative Conclusion. And for the same reason there 
can be no conclusion if the Minor Premise be a Nega- 
tive. 

490. Hence in the Third Figure we can have only 
sixTaiidMune.. AAI, AH, EAO, EIO, lAI and OAO. 

* For examples take the following : 

Cesart, " No conscientiou8 person wilfully violates a solemn engagement. 
Every careless clergyman wilfidly violates a solemn engagement ; therefoie 
no careless clergyman is a conscientious person." 

Camesbrea, ^*A11 those who are qualified for sea-service must possess 
some knowledge of the arts of navigation. Mere inland watermen do not 
possess any Imowledge of the arts of navigation ; therefore mere inland 
watermen are not qualified for sea-service." 

Ty..^f. . tl XT- _/• J J S J.l._ -1..-J— ^Cj^t»^ ^1 -JJ- 
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"Hie six Sj-Uogisms of the Third Figure are Darapti^ 
J>isamis, DaHsi, FdapUm^ Bohardo^ and FeHso* 

491. In the Fourth Figure, with A for Major, we 
must provide for the distribution of the Mid- Pounh f^. 
die term in the Minor Premise by making that Premise 
Universal. If then the Minor ]?remise be A, we mav 
have I for Conclusion (A would be illicit of the Minor). 
If the Minor Premise be E, we may have E and O 
for Conclusions. But O is useless. Hence AAI and 
AEE. 

With E for Major Premise the Minor -nust be 
affiraaative. If A, we have O for Conclusion (E would 
be illicit of the Minor). If it be I, we have O also for 
Conclusion. Hence EAO and EIO. 

With I for Major we must have A for Minor to dis- 
tribute the Middle, and hence I is the only Conclusion. 
Hence lAI. 

With O for Major we must have a negative Con- 

• Examples : * . vr v 

I^orapti. « To be ashMMd «r om^s bxrih, ptofewon, or rank ui life, has 
been represented as the fanlt of modesty— whereas in reality it is a symp- 
tom of pride ; so that even that whioh is a symptom of pride has been repre- 
sented as the result of modesty." , ^ 

Disamia^ " Some practices which the dirine Uw allows are nnder parti- 
cular c^rcomstanoes inexpedient. All practices which the divine law allows 
however are in themselves consistent with holiness; therefore some things 
which are in themselves consistent with holmess are nnder particnlar cir- 
comstanoes inexpedient.*' . i_ ^, • .-.. ^ 

DaHai. " Every kind of pride is wholly inconastent wi^ the spirit of 
religion. Yet there are several kinds of pride which are higWy ooiwneiided 
by the world, therefore there are feelings highly commended by the w<«*d 
which are wholly inconsistent with the spirit of tme religion. 

Fdaptoit. " No conspuracies against the Hberty of the conntrvlay any 
jnst obKgation on the conaoienoe. All such conspiracies, however, have the 
nature of contracts ; hence some contracts do not lay any jnst obligation 
npon the c<Miscience.'* i i a v v 

BiAardQ. " Some compositions of an imitative nature, calculated by mib- 
Hmitv of idea and beantv of dii^ti'r^ ♦^ ^^«otii1 and delight the »mdandto j 
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elusion, which would involve an Illicit Process of the 
Major. 

Hence in the Fourth Figure we have AAI, AEE, 
Fi^vmiidFoaas. EAO, EIO, aod lAL 

492. Tlie five valid and useful Syllogisms in the 
Fourth Figure are, Bramantip, Camenes^ Dimaru^ 
FeswpOy and Frmson.* 

493. Of the Eleven valid Moods, we have AAA 
Recapituiatkm. Valid oulv iu the First Figure ; AAI in the 
First, Third, and Fourth, but usefess in the First; 
AEE valid in the Second and Fourth ; AEO in, the 
Second and Fourth, but useless in both ; All valid in 
the First and Third; AOO in the Second; EAE in 
the First and Second ; EAO in all, but useless in the 
First and Second ; EIO valid in all Figures ; lAI in 
the Third and Fourth ; OAO in the Third. 

494. In the whole, then, we have Nineteen valid 
gNjMgrajaJid and useful elementary Forms in Pure Cate- 

""*** gorical Syllogisms ; — their names have al- 
ready been given. But for the convenience of remem- 
bering, especially for those who understand Latin 
Prosody, tney have been arranged into the following 
lines : 

BArbArA, CElArEnt, DArll, FErlOque, ^?fw?rw? ; 
. CEsAi-E, CAmEstrEs, FEstInO, BArOkO, secvmr 
doe; 

Tertia, DArAptI, DIsAmIs, DAtlsI, FEl Ap«)N ; 

BOkArdO, FErlsOn hcAet : Quarta imuper addit 

BrAmAntIp, CAmEnEs, DImArls, FEsApO, FrE- 
slsOn. 



* Examples: 

JSramaniijp. " AH diamonds consist of carlxm — ^bnt all caHxm is oom- 
~~^*ble : therefore some combttstible substanoes are diamonds." 
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The vowels printed in capitals will be recognized 
as indicating the Mood of the Syllogism, and the con- 
sonants besides making out the words serve another 
purpose, to be explainea by and by. 

SECTION in. 

Of Indirect Condusums, 

495. There has sometimes been reckoned a class of 
Indirect Moods, but this is^ unnecessary ; indiieetiioodt. 
since all that are reckoned as Indirect Moods are merely 
some one of the Direct Moods with the Premises trans- 
posed. 

Thus for example, All B is A, 
No C is B, 
.'. Some A is not 0. 
This is simply Fesapo with the Premises transposed, 
and the Indirect Conclusion. 

496. An Indirect Conclusion is one in which the 
order of the terms of the Direct Conclusion indirect con- 
is inverted, so as that the Subject becomes ?e^S5f tte*nll 
Predicate, and vice versa / and an Indirect '•^^ 
Conclusion is valid when (1) it does not change the 
quality of the Direct Conclusion ; nor (2) distribute 
any term in the Indirect Conclusion which was not 
distributed in the Premises. 

497. It is worth while to notice, however, that in 
most cases we may have an Indirect Conclusion as well 
as the Direct.* Thus — Barbara : 

Teaapa* ^Ko viee is to be admitted as a ^ecies ofralaxatioa suited to a 
Ghzistian. Every apedes of lelaxation suited to a Christum consists of a 
c eooa ^on from ordinary oocupationa. Whexefore there are cessations from 
ordinary occnpations which are not yice." 

F^r&siaon^ ^ No fallacious ariraniATit ia n. lAcritimate mode of persffiMon^^T^ 
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Ipdirect Con- All Y 18 X, 
elusions la all All 7 la V 

.'. All Z is X — or indirectly, Some X is Z. 
Bramantip gives a more important Indirect Con- 
clusion still : 

All X is Y, 
All Y is Z, 
.'. Some Z is X — or indirectljr, All X is Z. 
In the Direct Conclusion the Major term appears 
as undistributed in the Conclusion, whereas it was dis- 
tributed in the Major Premise. 

498. Besides the above-named nineteen Syllogisms, 
any other of the valid Moods may have an incidental 
. Incidental va- Validity, if its tcrms are so distributed either 
ii«iit7. by signs or the nature of the terms, or of the 
matter of the judgment as to secure us against Undis- 
tributed Middle and Illicit Process. 

499. Affain, if we have two affirmative Premises in 
^amJwwtojj the Second Figure, both extremes are in the 
Fimre. same category — the Middle term ; and then 
they must each of them have the Essentia of the concep- 
tion which the term denotes. They have therefore so 
much matter in common — that is, so many points of 
identity, and consequently there is an analogy between 
the Extremes. 

SECTION IV. I 

Of the Conversion of SyUogiams, 

500. It has been thought that all Mediate Inference 

could be reduced to the celebrated Dictum of Aris- | 

^Ariatotie'a totlc. Called the DicturrV^ de Omni et NuUo ; \ 

''*""• that is, " Whatever may be predicated of a " 



Aristode appean to have ihcmght that all Mediate Inference oodd Mp 
wdnced to this on© Canon. And so by Conversion it can. Bat later writi^ 
fwLr*I!f g7«?*,™,**»^for each of the other Figoxes (Lambert, Nenea 
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class [the Middle term], may be predicated as Major 
term of whatever is comprehended in that class, as a 
Minor term ; and conversely whatever may bo denied 
of that class may be denied of whatever is compre- 
hended under it.'' 

501. This is substantially the same as the first 
Axiom of Mediate Inference which we have given 
(464) ; and to prove that all cases of Mediate Inference 
can be reduced to it, various expedients have l>®®?.^®" 
vised for reducing the Syllogisms of the Second, Third, 
and Fourth Figures to Syllogisms in the same matter 
itt the First Figure. , . ..^ 

502. If this were the only object to be gained m tne 
Reduction of Syllogisms, as it is called, it obdecti of Re- 
would hardly be worth the time and pains ^"""^ 
which it costs, since the other axioms given above are as 
primary and as satisfactory as the Dictum of Aristotle 
itself. But there is a further practical importance m 
the Reduction of Syllogisms which makes it worm 
our while to examine the laws and processes by 
which it can be done. Such is the nature and imper- 
fections of language that we cannot always express our 
judgments exactly as we would, and many an expres- 
sion which suits all the requirements of Logic, laii w 
meet the demands of Khetoric. . ^ _^^^ 

503. In order to effect this Reduction or Conver- 
sion, we need to resort to Conversion, Per- ^^^•*'^^^' 
mutation, and Transposition of Premises, one '''"" 
or tlie other of them, and sometimes more. 

member of a class— any subject of which it cannot be so predicated aoea no 
belong to that class." _ . ««^v.,,te can 

^ Xbe Third Figare(l)J)ktiirndeExen^: " K ^.^^.'^"^.^tfl^ratible 
be affirmed of any portion of the members of a class, it is ^^ J^" K^neoto : 
witb the distinctive attribntPR of that oliii^ . "—and C2) the Dustum <<« -g^^^ ^ 
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Conversion and Permutation of Propositions have 
already been sufficiently explained. 

504. Transposition consists merely in changing the 
ofpSSSS*" relative position of the Premises ; thus, for 

.-. S is P, .-. S is P. 

This it will be observed is not changing the Syllo- 
gism from one Figure into another. It is merely writ- 
ing the Minor Premise first instead of the Major. Sir 
William Hamilton says that this was generally done 
for several centuries after Aristotle. And we shall see 
by and by that in practice, where we are guided by 
instinct and common sense, with no regard to Logical 
ForiQulfie, we usually state the Major Premise first 
in the Deductive Methods, and the Minor first in the 
Inductive Methods. 

505. But as the transposition changes neither the 
quantity nor the quality of the Premises, nor yet the 
relative position of any of the terms in regard to the 
laws of the distribution of terms by Position, it can 
have no effect upon the concluding force of the Pre- 
mises. 

506. In these cases we obtain the result in three 
mfferent forma different forms — ^we may get (1) the sam^ 
ctf too con u- Conclusion in the Converse as in the Exposita 5 
or we may get (2) one from which that is derived a% 
an Immediate Inference ; and we may get (3) a Con^ 
elusion contradictory to that of the Exposita, but false ^ 
from which pf course the truth of that in the Expositi^ 
is inferred immediately. 

607. It is with reference to this process of Conver— 
sion of Syllogisms, that the Consonants used in th& 
siffDificationor namcs that have been given to them ara[^ 
uie°*NlSM !!f selected ; the Vowels are used to indicate 
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the oJd n'^^''^^ i^e W ''^"rn coSh^ *« before * In 

frae ^' ^'^unpo^fifM^^yttenevir o contradictory ot 
0, L ^« are ia^^J.'^H the old on?''''^^««>«^ *« *^^^^' 
be 7 *^« indirect m ^u*'^^ tha? ♦v.'^^^* have. l>eeu 

* ^ r„i« .... -^^^^enies ^a^-olco and :3oi<^«''^<*'' 
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509. When in the course of the Conversion or Ee- 
duction of Syllogisms we get a Conclusion in the same 

Oftenniv^i quality as that in the Exposita Syllogism, 
Reduction. ^q proccss has been called Ostensive Reduc- 
tion, But if the Conclusion be in the opposite quality, 

Reductioad ^^ Rcduction is called Reductio ad Impo&' 
AUurdom. stbiUy ov Reductio ad Ahsv/rdum. 

510. As examples in Ostensive Reduction, I will 
BMmpie.. give only a few, as follows : 

Cesare to Celarent 

No X is Y, 8. No Y is X, 

cenra. All Z is Y, the Minor stands. All Z is Y, 
.-. No Z is X, .-. No Z is X. 

Darapti to Darii. 

All Y is X, the Major stands, All Y is X, 
Dampti. All Y is Z, jp. Some Z is Y, 

.'. Some Z is X, .*. Some Z is X. 

Bramantvp to Ba/rbara. 

All X is Y, ) _ j All Y is Z, 

All Y is Z, f ^- I All X is Y, 

Some Z is X, .*. Some X is Z, p Some Z is X. 

Fdapton to Ferio. 

No fis X, No Y is X, 

i^iapton. AH Y is Z, p. Some Z is Y, 

.". Some Z is not X, .•. Some Z is not X. 

Fresison to Ferio, 

No X is Y, 8. No Y is X, 

p-i-on. Some Y is Z, 8. Some Z is Y, 

••. Some Z is not X, .-. Some Z is not X. 

_^ ^11- Red%ic(/io ad Imposstbile is effected by itxe^ns 
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Let us substitute for this Minor Premise tho contra- 
dictory of the Conclusion and we shall have : 
Every star is fixed. 
All luminous bodies are stars. 
.•. All luminous bodies are fixed. 
But this Conclusion is false, consequently the Mi- 
nor Premise of the first Syllogism, Baroko, its contra- 
dictory, is true. And if that Premise is true (the 
Major Premise also), the Conclusion is irrefragable. 
In the same way we may test Bokardo. 
612. Or again, we may reduce Baroko by contra* 
position of the Major to Ferio ; thus, Ban*© to 

AUXisY, '"*•• 

Some Z is not Y, 
.-. Some Z is not X. 
All X is Y, we may state by contra-position and 
conversion in E. — No non-Y is A, then we have as 
before, Some Z is not Y or non-Y, 

.'. Some Z is not X, 
which gives us the same conclusion in Ferio as we had 
in Baroko. 

513. Again, we may reduce Bokardo to Darii, by 
permuting, and converting, and transposi- Bokardo u» 
tion, as follows : ^^^' 

Some slaves are not discontented. But 
All slaves are wronged. 
.". Some who are wronged are not discontented. 
We may have : 

All slaves are wronged. 
Some not-discontented persons are slaves- 
.*. Some not-discontented are wronged. 
614. This process of Keductio ad Impossibile may 
be applied to all Syllogisms, as well as to ^"j^jifp"" 
BaroKo and Bokardo, on the ground that if ®* " 
we substitute for any given Premise the contradictory ^^,^ 
of the Conclusion, we shall obtain for a new Conclusion 5 
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Thus Barbara to Bokardo. 

All Y is X, ) by contra-posi- ( Some Z is Bot X, 
\^SS^ All Z is Y, \ tion of the Con- \ All Z is Y, 

.-. All Z is X, ) elusion becomes ( .*. Some Y is 

not X. 
Thus from Celarent we may have Disamis in the 
Third Figure, and Festino of the Second. 

Celarent No Y is X, Somc Z is X, or, No Y is X, 
?nf f'SSI" All Z is Y, All Z is Y, Some Z is X, 

~- .-. No Z is X, .'. Some Y is X, .•. Some Z is not Y. 

615. It is often very important in general discus- 
sions to disembarrass ourselves of the details of Mood 
and Figure, and speak of Terms and Premises in the 
most general way ; even where the Differentia of the 
Figures would require, if they were recognized at all, 
a very important modification of our statement. 

616. For this purpose we always consider an argu- 



Omiision 



_ , ._ of ment, unless otherwise expressly stated, as 
pecumntie. o j^^ j^ j^^ ^j^^ First Figurc, and when we speak 

of the Major Premise we mean that which either is 
the Major in the First Figure, or that which would 
become the Major if the Syllogism were converted into 
that Figure. And for the same purpose we consider 
all Negative Propositions as AJmrmative with Nega- 
tive Predicates, as we have a right to do. And hence 
we may always speak of that term which either is or 
would become on conversion of the Syllogism into the 
First Figure the Predicate of the Conclusion, as the 
Major term. If the Conclusion be affirmative that is the 
Major term, and if not we substitute for the Predicate 
of the Negative Conclusion its connoted negative or 
privative, which of course becomes a Major to the 
others. 

617. This may, perhaps, be thought to indicate a 
uii^iiS^' "** looseness and uncertainty with regard to the 
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are the Major and Minor terms hj position. But to 
avoid the perplexity and the prolixity of continued 
J'epetition or detail, we may avail ourselves of the fact 
titat all the Syllogisms may be reduced to the First 
■^^ure ; that is, the fact that with the same matter as 
that given in the Premises, we may prove the same 
^^nclusion in the First Figure, and thus adopt the 
siniplicity and brevity of discussion which there would 
be if there were only the one Figure. 

SECTION V. 
Of Comj^lex SyUoffisma. 

518. We have thus far in the investigation ot the 

^aws and formula of Syllogisms spoken only ot the 

c>imple Categoric Syllogisms. Although this is the 
simplest and primary formula, we but sel- 



Seldom meet 



j| - '- ~-**\A iji, xx±j,fiin. J AVi^«*-««'^.-, •• Seldom meet 

aom meet with them in practice. In nearly JJjfj^^ 
every case one or more of the terms is com- 
plex. Hence a Syllogism in which one or more terms 
Aas a modal, is called a Complex Syllogism. 

^19. Strictly speaking the simple term can be 
notlung more than a single word ;* which is fflmpi.T««».. 
eitlier a noun, an adiective, or a verb in the Inhmtive 
-Mood. In adiectives I include participles used ad- 
joctively. 

520. ]But it often happens that several words are 
^ed as tbe definition of a -term instead of neHniuoa »t 
^e term itself. Thus we have the term •^•"»- ,. 
iN egro — but instead of it we may use its definition i» 
ajiy case— as " men with dark sKina and wooUy hair ^^^^ 
««c. iq-Qw suppose that we had not the word " Negro 
at aU. In that case we should be obUged to use its 
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definition whenever we wish to use the conception as a 
term at all. 

521. This is precisely the case with regard to a 
Neeenityiorit large Dart, bj far the largest part of the 
conceptions which enter into our reasonings. There is 
no precise term for them ; and therefore we are obliged 
to use, instead of the term, what is really its definition. 
The Definition gives first the Genus and then the Dif- 
: erentia one after another. Thus for " Negro " we have 
^enus] men, — [1st diflFerentia] with dark skins, — ^and 
2d differentia] woolly hair. Suppose we wish to speak 

of those Christians who adhere strictly to their fiuth 
and live pious and devoted lives, as a class distin- 
tin^ished from the rest, we have no one word by 
which to denote the class. Consequently when we 
want to express the conception, we are obliged to use 
the definition for want of a word to denote it. 

522. In all such cases we may, if we please, regard 
Definition, a the Definition as the Term and its Logical 

y^&iS^ * Modals, or as a simple term for all the ordi- 
nary purposes of deduction. 

523. All Modals which have anv lo^cal force at 
Modal, limit all, as has been shown, either limit the com- 

MjtfSSS"^^ prehensiveness of the subject in reference to 
""* quantity, or point out some condition, or 

time necessary to limit the scope of the iudgment in 
order that it may be true. Hence the Modal will often 
make the whole of the difference between a Propo- 
sition that is true and one that is false. 

. But as Ehetoric often requires some variety in ex- 
pression, the phraseology of Modals must often be 
changed, and in these changes Fallacies often occur. 

524. The Modal of a subject limits the scope of ther 

Modaboftha indflrmPTlt. bv limiHllflf flio a-n>»-iwft *^ ♦**-* 
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th^t ^^^^^ without the Modal. Hence the dropping of 
"® Modal would in some eases render the Proposition 
'intrue. 

. S25. Suppose now that the Middle term is first used 
"'^ith a Modal, and is used in the next Pre- Middle Term 
jaiae without one, we have in fact a different ^i"»*Mod.i. 
F^^tti ; and it will affect the formula differently accord- 
ing to its position. 

I-et us then refer to the First Fignre in which the 
■Kuddle term is Subject of the Major Premise ,„ the ri«.t 
*^d Predicate of the Minor. If we drop the '*«"•• 
^odal in the Minor term we enlarge the sphere denoted 
^y ^t, and by consequence it may become so larffe that 
tne Major term could not be predicated of it. Thus, 

AH true Christians enjoy the favor of God. 
^ypocrites are Christians. 
•'• Hypocrites — 
^ut here it becomes obvious that the matter of the 
x'redicate in the Major Premise could not be predicated 
of so comprehensive a sphere as " Christians ; " that is, 
all Christians,''— nor the Differentia of true Christians 
of the subject of the Minor Premise. 

526. Now let us take an example of the opposite 
course : 

All Christians believe in Christ. 

. The Waldenses were true Christians. 

.*. The Waldenses, &c. 
Here the conclusion is good. We include the Minor 
term by means of the Modal in a narrower and com- 
prehended sphere than that which, as Middle term, 
we had included in the Maior term in the Major Pre- 
ixuse. "^ 

527. "We have ah-eady seen that the Middle term 
mtist be once distributed in the Premises of a bylio- 
gism, and in fact it is distributed in both Premises m 

tjsrrk ^"P 4.\^ •rw J.' _ -. --^ , . - x>,-.4- TirhArftVftr it 
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were distributed. We have the following Rales for 
Thrae Rules, the dropping or assumption of Modals in the 
same Syllogism. 

(l.)*In all cases where the Middle term is undis* 
Fint Rule tributed, as always in the Minor Premise in 
the First Figure for instance, we may always make the 
indeterminate undistributed term a determinate dis- 
tributed term, with a narrower sphere than the abso- 
lute or simple term, by joining to it its appropriate 
Modal. And when the IGddle is twice distributed a9 
in Darapti, and Felapton, and Fesapo, we may limit it 
in either Premise at discretion, but not in both unless 
it be with the same Modal. 

(2.) And conversely a Modal that was introduced 
Second Rule, aud uscd with thc Middle term when used 
distributively, may not be omitted where it occurs in 
the other Premises as an undistributed term. This 
remark, for a reason similar to the one given in case 
of the last rule, does not apply to Darapti, Felapton, 
and Fesapo, in which the Middle term is distributed 
in both Premises. 

(3.) And finally, if the undistributed Middle occurs 
Third Rule. in thc Major Premise, as in the Fourth Fi- 
gure with a Modal, that Modal may be dropped when 
the Middle term comes to be used as a distributed 
term in the Minor Premise. 

(4.^ K in the Major Premise a Modal is used, 
extenaing the comprehensiveness of the judgment to 
Expansive ^^ possible cases, then either in the Minor 
******•• Premise or in the Conclusion we may have 

one pointing to any special case or class of cases, 
included within the comprehensiveness to which the 
Modal of the Major Premise extended it. Thus : 
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Gsesar's life on the pretence which he pleaded — of a 
higher obligation to hu ccmttfryP 

(5,) la regard to the Minor term, if it was used 
without a Modal in tiie Minor Premise it Mod«i.oftii« 
was used in its most comprehensive sense; M*n«'*'e"»^ 
hence if we annex a Modid in the Conclusion we sim- 
ply narrow the sphere of tie subject, which as we have 
before seen does not render the Proposition untrue. 
But if the Minor term had a Modal in the Minor Pre- 
mise, it may not be omitted in the Conclusion, since 
that would enlarge its sphere and possibly include 
thereby individuals of whom the predicate may not be 
affirmed. 

(6.) And in regard to the Major term the converse 
holds. If there was a Modal in the Major Modahofthe 
Premise it maybe omitted in the Conclu- m^j^^t*™- 
sion, as by so doing we enlarge its sphere and con- 
sequently include less matter. If therefore it was pre- 
dicable of the subject before the enlarge- Geiw^iRui. 
ment of its sphere, then a fortiori it is after- S;u,2Sr"aM" 
wards. But if the Major term was in the *^- 
Preoiise without tiie Modal, no Modal can be intro- 
duced into the Conclusion, except that which was 
spoken of above as changing the indeterminate undis- 
tributed into a determined distributed, denoting the 
individuals included in the scope of the subject as a 
species. 

628. We may then lay down the general proposi- 
tion that a Modal may at any time, and in oeneiBi Pfo- 
any position be attached to an undistributed KTimSu^rfS 
term, provided the Modal expresses the dif- ^''^^ 
ferentia or peculiar property of that part of the sphere 
of the term which is taJten into the scope of the jud^ 
ment by its undistributed use. We thus convert the 
indeterminate undistributed term into a determinate 
distributed one with a narrower and comprehended lOglc 
sphere. 
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It is not of 80 much importance to which it is con- 
sidered as belonging as might at first sight appear, as 
the Modal can easily be transferred from one 
M^'"**fiSS term to the other. Thus, "Drowning men 
d£ate?Ud ^ catch at straws ; " — " Drowning " is here a 
'^'^^ Modal of the Subject. But if we say, " Men 

catch at straws when they a/re drownmg^^^ the Modal 
is transferred to the Predicate, and the Proposition 
remains the same for all Logical purposes ; although 
that which was the differentia of a species in the suo- 
ject becomes the conditional of the genus in the Pre- 
dicate, and vice versa. 

630. We have yet another important class of Me- 
dals whose influence upon the deductive force of the 
PM«»i»iTe Formulae we must consider. I mean those 
**«*^- which indicate Protensive comprehension. 

531. Such Modals seem rather to limit the Copula 
than the terms of a judgment. 

532. It is obvious that when the Copulas in both 
the Premises are . taken with unlimited Pretension— 

AtMoiute Pro- *1^»^ is? with the adverb " always " or " uni- 
teiMioD. versally" expressed or implied, we may 

have a Copula in the Conclusion with the same pro- 
tension. 

Let us then consider those adverbial Modals which 
limit the Pretension without giving a definite limit to 
it, such as " sometimes," " generally," " rarely," &c. 

533. It is manifest that such Modals always limit 
the Subject, so that a Proposition in which one of them 

Limited Pro- occurs caunot be regarded as universal. Nor 
tension. jg ^hig ^11 — they indicate that there is no one 

part of the Subject of which as a species the Predicate 
may be affirmed with unlimited Pretension. It may 
be affirmed of any or all the individuals inclmjed in 
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M is sometimes P. 
S is sometimes If. 



For it fi 

P PreoiB*^^ ^?* ^PP?*' ^"* *^a* ^ ™ay ^e included in 

]Vri«i/ii , ■'^"® Minor te 

^t?/V^e Major term. 



MiddiT*'*"!- ^® ^"^<*'" *®"» ™ay be included m the 
eluded i.r5f°',r"J"* ^°^y ^^®^ tl^e Middle is not in- 



must hi j'^'lv^^^^® ^^*^ ^8 ^'^ «i*er Premise alone it 

then tho J^ "^, ^*^ Predicate onlv sometimes, -^ 
the MoL "^^"^'^"^ ^^ »ffi™ tl»e Minor term to be in 
time i? **"^y yoTnetimeg" And at any particular 
ProwiL *? predicate the Major of the Minor only in a 
wiSi «^K^* S!r I^robable Judgment. The Conclusion 
assume oi^i.* -^^^^ '° either Premise, therefore, may 
assume either of the two foUowing fon^a : 

S is sometimes P ; or 
that • •* ^ ™*y be P ; 

absnJdity ^^^ ^® ^^ without contradiction or logical 

CTer^f^i,^® sometimes have a Protensive Modal, bo^" 
or^conditionj' ^fi:*" ^*^« * differential ^^^ 

"Testimony sometimes leads us into error. 

Hen^^T^ ^^ miracles resta upon testimony. „ 

nSeS i?*^ ''?^'®^^° miracles may be onl/an error. 
tohavA « *e«ti"o°7 sometimes'' we manifestly oVEgbA 

testw Salfu^^^'" *'^* ^^' " ^""^^ '^^" , 
for «fLT^^'®° ^® substitute « some kinds of te8timo»^\Y 
foreeS-Jh?W^.'"^*^'"««'" ^«bave not got tU e *^^ 
Sn Sh ''''*^ *^^*^« «^««t meaning of the ^'^'^Ir 
t5«'^/*„^r ^*>t niean to affirm that there are ^^J 
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SECTION VL 

()f Comjmind SyllogUms or Sorites. 

537. The Syllogism gives us a Conclusion but one 
step further removed from the intuitive judgments 
than the Premises themselves, having but one Middle 
term. 

638. We may however have in the same Formula 
soritei. any number of Middle terms with a deduction 
for a conclusion, of a corresponding degree of remote- 
ness from the Premises, tiius, 
AisB, 
BisO, 
CisD, 
.'. A is D. 
This is called a Soeiies or Chain Syllogism. 

539. In the usual form the Predicate of each Pro- 
prderofTeims misc bccomcs thc subjcct of the next in a 
TorSl^ "* Universal Affirmative Proposition, until in 
the Conclusion we have the subject of the first Premise 
for subject as Minor term, and the Predicate of the 
last for Predicate as Major term.* 

540. In this Formula each successive term begin- 
ning with the Minor, has a wider and comprehending 
sphere until we come to the last. Consequently what- 
ever may be predicated of the last or Major term, may 
be predicated of the first or Minor term just the same 
as if there had been but one Middle term. 

541. It is manifest that as there can be but one 
^^one Minor Couclusion, SO thcrc cau be but one Major 
TenS^ ^***^ and but one Minor Premise. But there may 

* A Sorites, called the (TocMon, has been notioed also— ooxudstiiig of 
Pzoposilaoxis in which the tenns are arranjged in the inverse order ; 

Thus B is A, /^ T 

is B, Digitized byV^OOQle 
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between^?.^^?* ^^ Intermediate Premises JntrodnceiM 

tntermedimt9 

f, 4,S^^^ -t remise introdueinfi: a new Jdid- ^ 

,e term, nnfil *\.^ i^_x x. ? .-^i. ^i.^ nr^ 

ei 



one^^ J^e Minor and the Major instead of 

dlA ^fZ.* Premise introducinfi: a new Mid- P'^i*^- 

f ither the S 
*^^^- Thus: 



either S' ^5*^^.^^ las* becomes with the Major term 
tion tS^ "^^j^ct or Predicate in the same Proposi- 



AU Z is A, 
AU A is B, 
All B is C, 
All is " 
All " is N, 
All N is X, 
540 p • • -All Z is X. 

Sorites '^' there is no necessity for confining tho 
Within such narrow limits as have Morethan.one 



we can- 



form of Sorittts. 



n^y'>een assigned to it. In fact 
ties ar *' ^***"» liiese limits. Other forms and varie- 
ig raSf ^^^'^'^^^^tly occtimng, and the business of Lo|;ic 
yrhat^^'i*^ accoimt for what is, than to determine 

U^nirereal Affi ol>^iotis, that if we caii introduce one 
pj.g j^^^^'^^rmative between the Minor and Major 
ber B« 1 *°y Syllogism, we can introduce any num- 
dicate i"^.** *^e Subject of the one becomes the Pre- 
newTir;^*ii "®^*> o^r vice versa: in which case each 

644^ term wiU be once distributed. 
Ihe V^n^^^^^ "^ *»y Syllogism, if after transposing 
Premi^ t!f^* we can pass from the Minor Mr.^got|«- 
from tifo* *^ *^ Universal Afltenative and SSi^. 
nne on ^i*1?*™ *** ^^ ^jof Precise, ^^ may conti- 
teimSa.]!^ *°^. »«*al)er o^ Universal AffirmatiYe In- 
dumwtS.^ ♦rT^®^' ^thont changing the essential 

64^ T iSorites 

SjlIoS^mf ^ u*^ ^e find tliat each of th%,^^t@8oQle 
646 7« T^ ^^ ^^Panded into Sorites. , ,^. ^ 
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once, and no term distributed in the Conclusion which 
was not distributed in the Major or Minor Premise. 

547. It is sometimes the case that in the expansion 
of the Sylloffism, we are obliged to resort to the inverse 
The GocieDian ot the usual method, or to what is called the 
SSiion.** **' Godenian Wietiiod. Thus in the expansion 
of Camestres : 

No Z is A, 

All B is A, 

All C is B, 

All X is C, 
.-. NoZisX; 
in which case the Subject of each Intermediate Pre- 
mise becomes the Predicate of the next, and the inverse 
method would give an illicit of the Major. 

548. The introduction of a Negative Intermediate 
Premise between two Affirmatives, or of a Particular 

A Negative betwecu two TJniversals, will have its usual 
luteimediate. effccts upou the quantity and quality of the 
Conclusion. Thus Darapti expanded by a Negative 
Intermediate Premise becomes : 
All Y is Z, 
No T is B, 
All B is X, 
.*. Some Z is not X. 

549. The Sorites may be resolved into as many 
invS%tSS^,^ Syllogisms as it has Premises less one. 

550. The first Premise containing the Minor term 
of the Sorites is the Minor Premise of the first Syllo- 
gism, and the second Premise is the Major. The Con- 
clusion of the firet Syllogism becomes the Minor Pre- 
mise, and the third Premise of the Sorites becomes the 
Major Premise of the second Syllogism, and so on, 
each Conclusion becoming Minor Premise for tlie next 
Syllogism. 

551. In this way each Middle term after the fii^ 
serves as a Major term to establish the Minor Pre- 
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Thns the most ordinary form of the Sorites is : 

All A is B, lint Example. 

All B is 0, 
All C is D, 
All D is E, 
, . , . /. All A is E ; 

wmeh 18 resolved into Syllogisms as follows : 
, Ist. 2d. 3d. 

AH B is C, All C is D, All D is E, 

All A is B, All A is C, All A is D, 
.-. All A is C, .-. All A is D, .-. All A is E. 
In this case each of the Syllogisms is in Barbara. 

552. For another example take the following : 

All C is A, Bwcod ExMm. 

C is not D, * 

All B is D, 
.•. Some A is not B ; which is resolved as 
follows: 1st. 2d. 

C is not D, All B is D, 

All O is A, Some A is not D, 

.*. Some A is not D. .*. Some A is not B. 
The first of these Syllogisms will at once be seen to 
be Felapton (3d Fig.), and the second is Baroko of the 
2d Fig. 

553. In most cases where Bramantip occurs in the 
course of resolving the Sorites into Syllo- The peedianur 
psms, it is necessary to use the indirect o^""""*'**- 
Conclusion for the ]mnor Premise to the next Syllo- 
gism. Thus: All A is Z, 

All B is A, 

All N is B, 

AU N is X, 

.'. Some Z is X. 

(1) All B is A, (2^ All N is B, (3) All N is X, , 

AUAi8Z(iWcon.) All B is Z, ^ ^ SomeZisN, ^Ogle 
-•. Some Z is B. J. Some Z is N. .-. Some Z iaX. 
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554. In the statement of the Sorites, as in fact in 
the statement of the Syllogism, there is sometimes a 

Combination rhetorfcal complication of terms, by means 
fJiZii'^'^of of which the Subject is kept more constantly 
soritet. before the mind than it could otherwise be. 

This is effected by converting each Proposition into a 
single cognition as we pass iJong according to the 
principle laid down [187]. Thus, 

" All men are mortaL 

All mortal men are sinners. 

Christ died for all sinful men. 
But the sinners for whom Christ died must exercise 
faith and repentance towards God in order to obtain 
the benefits of His death; therefore those who do not 
believe in Him and live a life of faith and repentance, 
will be left to the full consequences of their sms." ^ 

555. The onljr additional point to be secured in 
Sl?JSiuS2°^ analyzing such arguments, is that no new 
n«t<«r. term be surreptitiously introduced by this 
process of accumulation. 

SECTION vn. 

Of the Incomplete formula. 

556. For the most part in ordinary reasoning one 

Premise and sometimes two are suppressed ; that is, 

premisM often they arc not stated in the course of the argi^ 
«„>p««od. ^^^^ fjry^^ j.^^g^^ .^ ^^^^ ^ rhetorical one. 

It would be tedious to be constantly repeating what is 
so obvious as to be known and admitted by all. Logic 
however never supposes any thing ; it requires all the 
Premises to be stated, and hence we must examme 
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only three^ distinct tema ; as, All T is X, therefore All 

(2.) "We TXi2Lj have the ConclDsion and one Premise 
^ith j^our distinct terms ; as^ All A is B, s^wki. 

therefore All Z is X. In this case the Enthymeme is 
«n abridgment of the Sorites, and the given Premise is 
the Middle Premise. 

(3.) Or there may be a Conclusion given with more 
Aan one Premise, and yet not a complete Thw. 

Sorites. 

^ (4.)^ In the fourth case we may have several Pre- 
mises in which there is one term common to F«»tt»- 
them all. 

658. Enthymemes with three terras are easily com- 
pleted into Syllogisms. The Conclusion ne- oomptetkmor 
cessarily contains the Major and the Minor 5^S**tot 
terms. The given Premise contains the Mid- ™^ 
die term andeither the Minor or the Major term, and 
determines the position of the Middle term as Subject 
or Predicate of flie given Premise. From this we leanx 
the Figure, the quality and quantity of the Premise 
to be supplied. . 

, Thus, if the Conclusion be A, the Premises must 
be A A. 

_ If the Conclusion be E, the Premises must be either 
EA or AE. 

If the Conclusion be I, the Premises must be either 
AI or lA.— (AA of course would be valid but not 
necessary.) 

If the Conclusion be O, the Premises must be 
either EI, OA or AO. 

^ 559. We must always remember that we have no 
nght to supply a Universal Premise in the ^o univewai 
completion of an Enthymeme when a Parti- S^SmJiTt , 
eular one would answer. This would be -"•«-^;^ Ogle 
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the same Figure, in one or the other of which any Eii- 
thymeme with a Conclusion in I in the 3d Figure can 
be completed. 

560. If it is found impossible to complete the Syl- 
logism — ^that is, to find a Premise that will connect the 
given Premise legitimately with the Conclusion, the 
Enthymeme includes or implies a fallacy whict ren- 
ders its conclusion worthless or worse. 

661. Of Enthymemes with four terms there can be 
cnthrmemM Only the ouc Variety given, except as the dif- 
Simi. **" ference in quantity and quality may vary it: 
Ail A is B, 
.-. is D. 

Any variation of the relative position of these terms 
would produce no variety in the Formulae. It could 
only change the term which a given letter represents. 

562. II an Enthymeme has four distinct terms, two 
of them must of course be Middle terms, and it can be 
Completed into Completed into a Sorites with three Pre- 
• sorite.. iniseg . thus, A is B, therefore C is D.— " The 
state punishes no man for his religious opinions, there- 
fore heresv is no crime." ^ 

563. Itere we have four distinct terms—" state, 
"religious opinions," "heresy," and "crime;" and 
the latter of the two Propositions is given as a Conclu- 
sion from the former. Let us then put A for state, B for 
religious opinions, C for heresy, and D for crime,, and 
we shall have : 

AllCisB, 
No A is B, 
All D is A, 
No C is D, or C is not D. 

564. From which it appears that the Enthymeme 
implied the two following Propositions : 1st, the Minor 
Premise that all "Aer^^y" is '' religious opinion^'' oi 
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express thfe same thing by contra-pofiition—" whatever 
IS not punished by the state is no crime." 

665. But in the third case we may have the Con* 
gusion of a Sorites with two or more of the ^igj^SSttS 
-Premises given and others suppressed. fcurteriM. 

566. A fundamental maxim in the completion of 
these Enthymematic Formulffi, is that in wonewtewM 
completing them no term may be used that *°*~*«* - 
was not contained in the Elements of the FormulcB that 
'Were actually given. 

If now we have — ^A is B, 
BisO, 
CisD, 
DisE, 
EisF, 
/. A is F • 
it 18 obvious that if the Ist, 8d, and 6th Premises wero 
omitted, we should have all the terms given, A, B, O, 
A E and F. Thus, B is C, 

DisE, 
'. A is F 
and we could easily restore the wanting Premises by 

principles with which we are already familiar. 

, 567. But if one Premise were stricken out or omit^ 
ted, the full form could not be completed. We should 
have:— AH B is C, j _ ) AUD is E, 

.•.AisF.\^M.^AllAi8F; 

which would be completed thus : 

All A is B, or, All A is D, 

All B is C, All D is E, 

AU C is F, All E is F, 

.-. AUAisF, .-.All A is F. 

^, ^^?8. As the Middle term is usually » general term, 
Ju^l ^? * *®^^ denoting a class, it is obvious ^BotHTmeggj. 
tnat the result will be the same if in a sue- Tegjj^ ^q\(> 
cession of Propositions we compare either ot ^..^^^^ 
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Ireme with the Middle tenn as a Whole in a single 
doMifieatory Proposition, this gives a Classifieatofy For* 

Formula. mula. 

569. Thus let M be a genus consisting of the indivi* 
duals a, i, <?, d and e, we may thus predicate P of each 
of these ; as, a is P, 

JisP, 
c is P, 
eiisP, 
^ is P ; 
and then as whatever may be predicated of all Ihe 
individuals of a class, whether genus or species, may 
be predicated of the class, we may have for these seve- 
ral Propositions, M is P 5 since by the supposition M 
is the general term whose comprehended individuals 
are a, S, c, d and e. With f^ M. is P " we may have 
the Conclusion S is P— the two constituting an Enthy^ 
meine.1 , _ . 

670. This it will be. seen by and by is the Form ul 
TheFormuiM which Inductiou is usually stated; thus, 
•finductwn. the wolf, the fox,, the cat are individuals 
trhich make up, or at least represent the class of am-i 
mals called Ccmidm^ or animals with canine teeth^ 
Kow we inay say : 

Hie wolf is camiverous, 
The fox is camiverous,. 
The c^at is carniverous, 
.-. the Canidae, or arimals. with canine teeth^ are WTr 
niverous. 

571. It will follow of course on thefiame priuciple, 
cumuktiv that if we predicate the. several individuals 
*'^«**- of which lie Middle is composed, of the -Mi- 
nor term individually, we. may predicate the Middle 
itself of that Minor, thus : 

S is a, ^ T 

S is ft. Digitized by VnOOQ IC 
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572. This is the Formula of what is called flia 
^"wnulative Argument. 

S'TS. The Cumulative Formula differs from the In- 
ductive in that the Cumulative Formula is an Enthy- 
^^^ with the Major Premise suppressed. 
-5-^ Thtis in Mr. Webster's argument in the ease of the 
^nite murderers, we have : 

" The prisoner was at the place at the time of tho 
murder. 

" He participated in the motives which led to the 
^mmiaeion of the murder. 

" He owned and usually carried with him the 
^^apon with which the murder was committed. 

** He shared in the means which were aftwwardg 
taken to divert attention from those who were actually 
^figaged in committing the murder. 

••;l*^ prisoner ia guilty." ^ , 

574. It will often happen, as in this case, that there 
18 no one term in the language that will de- a^Mtimm 
note the genus, which these several terms a;'£Si'&?hi 
P^dicated of the Subject taken as a Logical ^^- 
Whole, would constitute. But whether there is such 
a term or not they must be considered as making such 
a Whole, and one too which may be predicated of the 
Mmor in the Inductive Formula, and of which the 
Major term may be predicated in the Cumulative For- 
mula. In the case alluded to, Mr. Webster argued his 
Major Premise at some length ; thus, " Whoever was 
present when the murder was committed had a motive 
and the means for committing it, and 6ubse<iuent to 
Its commission, endeavored to foil all attempte at dis- 
covering the murderer, must be held guilty. Here 
plainly for want of a sirtsle term of which to predicate 
" guilty," he enumeratefthe individuals of wliich it is 
composed — in short describes its sphere. • Digitized by.Vj.OOQlC 
575. In both of the above-named FormulsB it is 
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Whole, otherwise it is manifest that we may have an 
Undiatrihuted Middle. 

SECTION YDJL 
Of Epichirenfia. 

576. Besides the Sorites we have sometimes For- 
mnlsB in which there is a Proposition, which is redun- 
dant so far as the purposes of that Formula are con- 
cerned. These Formulfle have been called Epichirema, 
The Propositions serve an important purpose, and are 
called either Pro-SyUogisms or M^SyUogisms. 

677. The Pro-Syllogifm, is a Proposition thrown in 
Pfo-syiiofitm. either betbre or after one of the JPremises as 
a Premise to that Premise ; and of course, therefore, is 
a Premise which with the given Premise for a Concltt- 
sion constitutes an Enthymeme. For example : " Con- 
fidence in promises is essential to the intercourse of 
human life (because without it the greatest part of our 
conduct would proceed upon chance). But there could 
be no confidence in promises if men were not obliged 
to perform them ; therefore the obligation to peribrna 

{)romises is as essential as the intercourse of human 

578. Here the Pro-Syllogism, which is thrown in to 
confirm the Major Proposition, is enclosed in the parenr 
thesis. 

Again, we sometimes have a Conclusion stated im- 
Epi.syiiogwm. mediately after the Conclusion of a Fonnula, 
and to which the Conclusion of the Formula is designed 
to serve as a Premise. This is called an EpirSyUoffiafnr^ 
As, Y is X, 
ZisY, 
.•. Z is X, ^ T 

.*. Z is W, Digitized by V^OOgle 

or .•. M is X. 
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SECTION IX. 
^ Compound Judgments in Syllogisms. 

^<^niT>o/ ^x>^*^^ ®®®^ ^ ^ previous Section how any 
Sylloo^i f • -proposition may, for all the purposes of the 
eition x^-i? Conclusion, be regarded as a simple Propo- 

681 ^q a Modal, 
^euts i ^'^^^^. Process of course implies that the Judg- 
i*©8olvr^/i which the Compound Proposition may be 
ther ^u ^® ^l*^^^ a^ felse or all true toge- ^n th. sim. 
ever aa . \^^L ^^ *^^« regarded how- S!S./fi?rr5 
We pro ®i^P^® Propositions with Modals, ^•'- *«««^^'- 
*>^ imti?'^^ ^^*^ ^'^o"^ *® though they neither contained 
concem^^ ^ore than the one Judgment, and the law 

5g2 ^^u odals already stated must be observed. 
Proi>nfl-V- ®^ either of the Premises is a Compound 
*be Cnl 1^ ^^s regarded as a simple 
Ponnri S^'^^^on may of course be a ( 



^^^' Mayha.ea 



Doiin^ — ^*woiojj may of course De a Com- compoundcon- 
Ear f *\* same-^kind ; only that it will "'^ ^ 
juofflnp * * ^odal Proposition containing one modified 
back ii^ •* ^^^ Proposition may be again resolved 
procesB +1^ component simple judgments by the same 
resolvAA ^°^S^ in the inverse order— as it has been 
PositimT ^ a Compound into a simple Modal Propc 
'^ •*«• Thus, if is (X and P), 

S isM, 
&it tho xr . **- S is (X and P). , , ■ , t. _ . 

V and^^'*^I''e'ni8e8 may be resolved into «M is 
w -X ^1^ ¥i« ^-'^ So also the Conclusion mto S 

7oq*^ "Sis P." ^ , 

«ion denS.w* ^* ^ sometimes the case that the Oonclu- 
i'^^S^inuLT'' ^'^ly one of the simple ^jr^^„-f 
Poafdlv^ contamed or impUed in the Com- Sed^iu «.«. 
CofflDof'2Pr>«on. In that case whether the <=— l^oogle 
tre?/.M.^« fitter coT>ulative or discretive, we mixsf 
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584. Causal Propositions are properly Enthymemes, 

caiwu PTopo- containing a Conclusion ana one tremise. 

•itions. rjijj^ Causal Judgment may be regarded as 

merely a Pro-SyUogimi. We may also regard it as a 

mere Modal; thus, 

"Christians are hmpy^y heeause they ha/cefaUh; 

The early martyrs were Christians : 

.'. the early martyrs were happy beeatise they had 
faith." 

586. When the Major Premise is a Causal, if the 
Minor affirms the cause of any new Minor term, the 
Conclusion may affirm the Predicate of the Major Pre- 
mise of the new Minor term. Thus we may say : 

" Christians are content with their lot, because they 
havefaith; 

The Early Martyrs had faith : 

.•. the Early Martyrs were content with their lot" 

686. Now if this Conclusion be not true, it must be 
either because the Minor Premise is a non vera (un* 
true), or because the niain Proposition in the Major 
Premise, " ChristioAia are content with their lot," is 
untrue ; or finally, because the cause assigned — " be- 
cause they have lisdth," is not the cause, is a nan causa 

PEO CAUSA. 

687. The Biscretim, Exceptional^ and the Exdudve 
Di»creUve«,Ex- Propositious, as has been seen, a&ree in con- 

<septionala, and . • -V .' , . . j . ^ 

Exduaivet. tainiug OT implying judgment ol one qua- 
lity while they express a judgment of another. These 
judgments have one term common to them both. The 
Exceptionals affirm the Predicate of the subject and 
deny it of all other subjects. The Exclusives include 
the subject in the Predicate and exclude all other sub- 
jects from it. The Discretives affirm one Predicate 
and deny another of the same subject. ze^j^GoOQlc 
588. Hence these classes of Pronolittone mfiPr *>© 



A is B, but A isr not C,- 

S is A, ' S is A, 
.-. S is B, .-. S is not C. 

Fqr an Exceptive take the following : 

" All races of men except the Anglo-Saxons have 
fftiled to sustain free Institutions ; ExvanieiL 

The Canadians are Anglo-Saxons : 

.% the Canadians have not foiled, &c." — 
or with a Negative Minor Premise : 

" The Mexicans are not Anglo-Saxons ; 

.•. the Mexicans have failed, &c." 

In the first case the AflSrmative Judgment is used 
as Major Premise, and in the second the Negative.' 

589. Again, in the case of an Exclusive, we have 
the same phenomenon : 

" Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Fish live in the sea : 
.-. Fish live in the water." 

" Water is the only thing in the sea ; 
Hot-blooded animals do not live in water : 
.'. Hot-blooded animals do not live in the sea." 
In the above examples we have an Affirmative 
Gonclusion in the 2d Figure, and a Negative Conclusion 
with an AflBlnnative Major Premise in the 1st Figure. 

SECTION X. 
Of Comp€Mra4ive Syllogisms. 

590. It has been usual to regard Comparative Judg- 
iiients as but Pure Categoricals with Modals. poroe of,Mo- 
13ut the Modals of Comparative Judgments 4ratiw s^B- 
exert an influence upon the Formulse ®ssen- '""*•* 

tially different from that of any class of Modals yet ^^ t^ 
considered. Comparative Judgments, as already shown, 6 
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Thus we may have — ^M is P, 

S is greater than M, 
/. S is greater than P. 
Here we have a Modal to the Middle term in the 
Minor Premise, and none to it in the Major. We 
have also a Modal to the Major term in the Conclu* 
sion and none in the Major Premise ; and yet we see 
at once that the Formula is valid. 

Again we may have different Modals in each Pre- 
mise, as : 1 is greater than X, 
Z is equal to T, 
.*. Z is greater than X. 

591, Comparative Syllogisms are of three kinds :— 
Three kinds. (I') Simple Comparativcs in Continuous 
Quantity ; (2) Comparatives in which the difference 
of intensity is regarded as cause ; (3) Comparatives 
of time, place, manner, &c. ^ 

I. Simple Conypa/raimea. 

592. In Continuous Quantity the reasoning depends 
upon the following Axioms : 

(1.) Axiom of Equality. If any two things are 
FintAuoQ. each equal to one and the same third thing, 
thev are equal to each other. Thus, H A and B are 
eacn equal to C, A and B are equal to each other. 

(2.) Axiom of Difference. If of any two things one 
Second Axiom, is greater and the other less than or equal 
to a common third, then the one is greater than the 
other. Thus, If A is greater than C, and B is equal 
with C, A is greater than B ; or if A is less than C, and 
B is equal with it, A is less than B. 

(3d.) If two terms are both either greater or less 
Third Axiom, than a common third term, no conclusion 
can be drawn concerning them by means of a compare 

son with tllRf. fliirri ffiTm 
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the ^^ *^^ terms compared are, than that with which 
^j^^ ^.''^ compared, a conclusion can be drawn — thus, 
fti*^-^ ^® *^^ less than five, and six is one more. Hence 
^ three more than three. 

7k ^ J^^ ^rvTw of which we speak in these Axioms 
fV- ^ -Extremes, Minor and Major, and the common 
^^J^term is the Middle term. 

of f^^ We shall greatly facilitate our examination 
oi me Formnlse of Continuous Quantity by introducing 
q-^^ttJ???^ of notation somewhat similar to Explanation of 
oir William Hamilton's,— in which we will »*«"• 
^note comparisons which imply the equality of the 
wo i^^tremes of a Comparative Judgment, by parallel 
«»e8 drawn between the Subject and the Predicate, as 

-11 V " ^ ^® ®9^^1 to P." Comparisons of Inequality 
yill be denoted by the Convergent when the Subject 
18 larger than the Predicate, and by the Divergent 
^^V*,?® the reverse. Thus, S:>P, "S is larger 
kF ' *^d S -=r P, « S is smaller than P." 
595. The fact that Comparatives of InequjJity are 
converted by transposition of terms and coBwi«ent& 
changing of the Comparative Modal for that gJiVJSi' Hi? 
Which is in the same degree of comparison -<*«^»^«'- 
«8 the other side of the Positive, is indicated by the 
iact that the Convergent and the Divergent are but the 
^^^J^^e the one of the other. 

596. Bnt the Indefinite Comparisons, as we have 
Been, affirm only that the Subject is as great uotauoaofthd 
as the Predicate. We might therefore al- ^•^^• 
ways represent these Comparisons by the sign of 
eqnalitjr — only remembering, however, that such Pro- 
poflK^ons cannot be converted. ^ ^ 

m. J3ut as such, a mode of notation may lead to 
eontttsian in some oncoa it. will be well to denote theioglc 
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that if both, or all the Premises are Comparisons of 
this kind, all Moods and all Figures must be valid. 

Ist, A = B, 2d, A = B, ad, B = A, 4th, B = A, 

B = C, C=B, B = C, C = B, 

.-. A = C, /. A = C, .-. A = 0, .-. A = C. 

599. But if both are Comparisons of Inequality, 
,of iiKwittjr imless-they can be so converted or read as to 
Sof^the iSmi come iuto the 1st or 4th Figure, and of tie 
"*^'*'^' same intensity, there can be no Conclusion 
except by means of Discrete Quantity. Thus ; 

2d, A>B, 3d, B-<:A, 

C>B, B<C. 

In both these cases the Premises offend against th9 
Third Axiom. 

600. But if the intensity be unlike in tie 2d or 3d 
intonw**^*^ Figures we may have a Conclusion. In that 

**""''* case the Premise may be read either in 1st 
or 4th Figures, and so brought irndejr the ^d Axiom-^ 
the Axiom of Inequ^klity ; thus, 

A=-B, 

C^B, 
becomes " A is greater than B,^ and *^ B is greater 
than C." Hence we may have the Oonclusioa " A is 
greater than C," or A =»► C- 

601. If the Premises are read in the 4th Figur^ 
.^Pnwjiw ijjd the Conclusion will be of the opposite inten- 
Figire. ** sity from that in the Premises, or, which is 
the same thing, the Conclupiou here, as in Logical 
Quantity, will be the converse of that in the Ist Fi- 
gm» ; thus,— 1st, M > P, 4th, P < M, 

S >M, M-^S, 

.-.S >P, .-. S:p-P. 

602. If the Premises are ComDarisons of IneouaUtyi 

Digitized byLnOOQlC 
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But 2d, M:>P, and Sd, Pr=-M, 

/. S>P, .% S<P. 

603. We have seen that the Indefinite Comparieons 
cannot be converted, and must always be imiofinito pw 
regarded as Comparisons of greater intensity, "^®*- 
thou^ it is very possible in any case that they are not 
so. Hence when such a Comparison occurs in such* 
place as not to fulfil the conditions of Figures just 
stated, we are obliged to regard the Conclusion as in- 
valid; thus, M:=>P, 
S+-M, 
.-. S =>P is valid. 
But M<P, 

S +- M gives no Conclusion, as the comparir 
Bons cannot be r^ad so as to bring them under tk\* 
Axiom of Inequality. We might indeed read thus : : 
>:>&,) (P>M, 

but that would not improve the matter at all bo f^^ ®* 
their conclusive force is concerned, for we coul<i ^^ 
determine the comparison between S and P. , _^ 

604. When but one Premise is a Comparative J^^^S' 
ment the Comparative may be regarded as a one^^g^it 
Modal, and we may proceed as in pure cate- ut'f. ^ 
goricals ; thus, 

A is greater than B, 
; CisA, 
.•. C.is .greater than B. 

II. CommanrcUwejSyllQgi^ms in which tJie ciSS^**^ ** 
dtfference of intensity is regarded as a ca'use. _^^ ^^ 

605. As an instance take the following froni^»-^^ . 
suth's late speech in England on the War in the -^»*^ 

" Napoleon failed to conquer Eussia ; oigMzed byGoQgle. 

JButNajicAanry woo anriATiAr f^ fliA A^Ilied JrOVe^-«=^'=* J^ 
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the Minor Premise, in which the Minor and the Mid- 
dle terras are compared with reference to the intensity 
of some propcrtjr which they have in common. In this 
case it is " mihtarj/ force J^ But the Major term here 
conciinion af- ^s predicated of the Minor in the Conclusion, 
fflS^Dd of .«Sffi- ^ot on the ground of any of the Dicta of the 
sieotcauM. Figurcs, but because the property common 
to both of the terms of tlie Comparative Judgment is 
conceived to be the cause or reason why the Major 
term is predicated of the Middle in the Major Premise, 
and therefore the reason why it may be predicated of 
the Minor in the Conclusion. But this implies the ex- 
istence of that which is the cause of the Major term in 
the Minor also, and moreover that it exists in as great 
intensity at the least in the Minor term as in the Mid- 
dle. And this is affirmed by the Comparative Judg- 
ment which is the Minor Premise. 

606. In Syllogisms of this class the difference in 
intensity must be a real Cause, and one which neces- 
sarily implies the reality of the effect. 

SSSS^^Sf ni. The Comparatives qf rrumnerj timey 
place. 4^e. j[}lace^ vatio^ <bc. 

607. These are all very simple, and are completed 
by expanding or explaining the Comparative Modal 
for the Minor Premise ; thus, 

The Boys are with their Father ; 
Their Father is in the city : 
.-. The Boys are in the city. 

A is to B as C is to D, 
But A is one half of B, 
.'. C is one half of D ; 

or, A is to B as C is to D, 
But A is the Father of B, Digitized by CnOOQle 
.-. C is the Father of D. 
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609. We may also have an Indirect Conclusion; 



thus, 



Indirect Con- 

The Boys are with their Father ; J&e^gBJ: 
The Boys are in the city : 
The Father is in the city. 



SECTION XI. 
Of Probable Syllogisms. 

610. By the application of Discrete Quantity to the 
measure of Wholes in Continuous and Logical Quan- 
tity, we have a further modification of Formul» and 
some n^w principles and rules to consider. 

611. Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Calculus are but 
methods of calculation in Discrete Quantity. c.icuiatkH..hi 
It will not of course be expected that we gijaeto au«n. 
shall go into a discussion of the Kules and 
Formulaa belonging to these Methods in this place. 

612. There are but two fundamental Axioms in 
Discrete Quantity. 

(1.) The sum of the parts of any whole is that 
whole itself.* Fii.tA«io«. 

The usual statement that the sum of the "parts is 
eqnal to the whole," though true, belongs to Continu- 
ous rather than to Discrete Quantity. 

(2.) If from any whole a part be taken, the remam- 
der is such a part as that together with that second Axiom, 
which was taken from the whole, it will make the whole 
itself. 

• We do not say, «««jaerf ^ that whole," for tiiat woold unply » inmt 
of identity in the terms or objects of the conceptions. We say ttiat ^^^^ 
18 equal to the sum of its parte" in Continuons Quantity, Geometry, fiec. 
But in Arithmetic wa a»^ «« ft ♦?«,«» i. i» twelve." not ** is equal to twelve. 

Digitized byLnOOQlC 
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The fir^t is the Axiom of Addition^ and the last 
that of Subtraction. 

613. Where several ^tuxl parts are to be added 
together to make one whole, the shorter method of 
Multiplication is adopted, and when several equal 
parts are to be taken from any whole the method used 
IS called Division. 

614. The Involution and Evolution of Koots, the 
Method, in Binomial Theorem, Fractions, Indeterminate 

Calculation. Quantities, Logarithms, are all but short and 
convenient ways of finding values. 

But it is important for us to investigate in this place 
the effect of the application of Discrete Quantity to 
Logical and .Continuous Quantity. 

616. Bj introducing Discrete Quantity a Compara- 
Difcrete Quan- jtivc Syllogism which offeuds against the 
oLr^Sr ^ Third Axiom, by having the two extremes 
either both greater or both less than the Middle term, 
and which consequently can have no conclusion by ^ 
comparison of Cfontinuous Quantity alone, comes to 
have a valid conclusion ; thus, 

Three is two less than five, 
Two is three less than five, 
.•. Two is one less than three. ^ 

616, Again, we may have an application of Dis- 
crete Quantity to Propositions which. are protensively 
ToprotentiTO qu»jtified, so as to give a valid conclusion 
Quantity. ^ ^^^ ^jjat cau havc none, without it ; thws ^ 
The cars stop at Waterloo one half of the tijpae ; 

The cars carry the mail three fourths of the time : 
••. Some mail trains stop at Waterloo. 

61T. The principle involved her^ is the same -as 
^To rotiqa that which controls the influence of Discrete 

Quanutyinge- Onantitv when Rnnliorl f^ T^nri^^l Oiiautlty 
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618. When one of the Extremes »^ ^^Preased ' 
integral Discrete Quantity, it does not ^^t all '^ 
modity the Formula, ae in the foUowin ^ ejc^ J^'oU" 
amples : 

All that were in the Ark with Noah, were aared • 
Eight human beings were in the Ark with Noah:- 
.*. Eight human beings were saved. 

All terms in which Biscrete Quantity is expressed 
by the numerals, indicating simply ho¥r many are in- 
cluded in the terms are undistributed. Abso- 
lute Whole belongs to Logical Quantity, and SSSSSid^ 
it 18 a Whole which is not included as a subal- ^*""' 
tern ^enus inany more comprehensive Whole or Sphere. 
Infinite belongs to Continuous Quantity, such as GOD, 
Space, Eternity, &c. But in Discrete Quantity we 
know of no number so large that it may not be a part 
of a larger and more comprehensive . W hole, therefore 
none which is absolute ; and of none so -large that it 
may not be made larger by addition, and therefore 
none which is infinite. The Units have no properties 
by which they are distinguished as Individuals, or 
divided into Genera and Species. It is true that " one 
naan " has such properties, but not as " oneJ^ It is only 
as " naan " that he has differentia and peculiarities. 
Hence in Discrete Quantity .there are no Logical 
Wholes. 

619. Since a term expressive of Discrete Quantity 
alone, as '< six," *' ten," " fifteen," &c., can never be a 
distributed term, such a Middle term can ,^^^^5,,^^,^ 
never help us to any conclusion. Nor yet Jjj«*slJjgf 
can any.terijfi measured by Discrete Quan- SlrecM^nJ 
lity serve as a Middle term, unless it ex- ^**" '*****°* 
presses the ratio of the number expressed to the Dis- 
crete Quantity of the Logical Whole denoted by the 
term.^ Por example : ^ Digitized by GooqIc 

i^hree men got on the cars at the station ; ^ 
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620. The fallacy is obvioTis. — ^Nor from this state- 
ment can we infer any tiling of the amount of the pro- 
bability that any one of those who thus got on were 
among the killed. Nor should we gain any thing by 
using a much larger number for the Sliddle term. 

621. It is only, therefore, when the Discrete Quan- 
tity expresses the ratio of those included within the 

The Middle scopc of the judffmcnt to the number of 
SSSa'SlSow individuals included in the Logical Whole 
a Fraction. dcuotcd by the term which this Discrete 
Quantity qualifies, that it can be available for the pur- 
poses of deduction. 

622. We shall greatly facilitate our understanding 
of the principles upon which the conclusiveness of these 

Method of Syllogisms depends, by resorting to Plouc- 
Motetion. quet's Method of Notation, or at least a 
modification of it. Let a line be drawn, which by its 
length will indicate the unit of which the Middle term 
is a fraction, and another directly under it, in each case 
denoting the amount of the fraction. 

623. Thus to take the example just given, let us 
denote the whole number of houses by a line, and then 

Howmuyat dircctlv uudcr it two lines more — ^the one 
'*"'• one half and the other three fourths as long. 

And since we wish to know whether any, and if bo, 
the least part of the Minor term that is necessarily con- 
tained in the Major, we will place one of the fractional 
lines even with the unit line at one end, and the other 
at the other ; thus, 

* ' » • ' whole number ; 
' '^ • » number of brick houses ; 

» i i number of houses burnt. 
624. The reason for placing the lines as above, ^Jvill 
be obvious from the fact that for aught that app«are 
to the contrary in our statement, all of the not-b:«ck 
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are as far as possible opposite. Hence the distance by 
which the lower line overlaps the one above it, will be 
the least part of the Minor term " Jwm/," which can 
possibly be included in the Major term " Jm?^." 

But the overlapping portion of the two lines is one 
third of the one and one half of the other. 

625. Assuming then the term " brick houses " for 
the Minor term, we have for conclusion : 

" One third, at least, of the brick houses were 
burnt." 

Or taking " burnt " for the Minor term, we have : 
" One half, at least, of the burnt houses were brick." 

626. But if the two lines when thus placed did not 
overlap each other at all, there would be no^ assertive 
conclusion ; that is, we could not say positively that 
anjr of the burnt houses were brick, or that any of the 
bnck houses were burnt. 

627. From the fore^inff it is certain that unless 
the sum of the two fractional values used as gum of the 
Middle term is more tiian a unit, we have K^TifiSt 
no conclusion. ^"'* 

628. The Conclusion in these cases maybe mea- 
sured in Discrete Quantity, giving the pre- cowtartoowt- 
eise number, which is the least that can fied. 

have been included in the Predicate of the Conclusion 
as above, or we may have the undistributed Subject m 
Logical Quantity, " Some brick houses were burnt. 

629. Or if we place the lines differently, we shall 
see how many at moat could have been Hown»»y"* 
burnt. "^'• 

I i 1 i 1 whole number ; 

i i i i brick ; 

I i ~i burnt. 

630. We place the lines thus because it is possible 
that the two spheres, "burnt" and "brick," are cc^^gle 
incident to the extent of the comprehensiveness of w® 
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has a sphere less comprehensire than the Major it may 
be wholly included in it. 

632. Let us now pass on to consider the application 
of Discrete Quantity to the calculation of probabilities 
in Syllogisms. 

633. There are three distinct classes of cases in the 
Calculation of Probabilities, which we will consider as 
involving all the Logical Principles which belong to 
that interesting but intricate and complicated sub- 
ject. 

634. (1.) We will first consider the effect of Dis- 
crete Quantification, expressed in a ratio or a fraction 

One probtbie ^f the uuits of the Middle term, when one 
FremiM. prcmiso only is a fraction and the other is 
unity; thus, 

AU the housea in the city were brick ; 
One half the houses were burnt : 
.'. All the burnt houses w^re brick; — or con- 
versely, One half the brick houses were burnt. 

And the quantity of the Conclusion will be the same 
ciuantificatioD as that of the Major Premise, as in the abovQ 
!ioi. ® ^*'°*' "■ examples. The two Conclusions from the 
first of these, as will be seen, results from our regard* 
ing the one Premise as Major in the one case, and the 
other in the other. 

636. (2.| The next class of cases are those in which 
p Dependent tuc Prcmiscs are all probable, and several 
"* '^'*** probabilities are dependent upon each other, 
636. Of these we have two kinds— (a) that in which 
we have, several Premises, and the value of each is 
expressed in fractions of the common Middle term, 
as in the case just given : 

Three fourths of the houses were brick. 
One half of the houses were burnt ; 
and (J) that kind in which the value of each. Premise 
(after the first) is expressed in fi-actions of the value of 
the i>recedinor PrAmiflA. 
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course tiiree fourths. And the probability that any par- 
ticular house is burnt, when one half of the 
whole are burnt, is of course one half of the {2|«^^^^ 
whole. As the number of houses that are mSS SmX' 
of brick, and the number that are burnt are 
each of them separately less than the whole, the pro- 
bability that a brick house is burnt, or that a burnt 
house is brick, is of course less than the probability 
that any particular house is either brick — or burnt ; 
that is, the probability that any particular house is both 
brick and burnt, is less than that it is either separately* 
. 638. We have seen that the probability that any 
particular house was burnt, when one half were burnt, 
is one half of the whole. Now of course the probahi- 
lity that any burnt house was brick, is one half of the 
whole number of the brick houses. But the whole 
number of brick houses is three fourths of the whole^ 
the probability therefore that a brick house was burnt 
is one half of three fourdis, which is three eighths of 
the whole number of houses. 

639. The probability that any particular j.^Ttoe pro»»^^ 
brick house "was burnt, is of course the same g^^^l^ggg 
as the number of brick houses that were number of^ &- 
probably burnt «S^ 

This results from the principles laid down concern- 
ing the^ effect of classification upon predication ; for 
each brick house is an individual, of which the brick 
houses burnt is the species. Hence whatever we may 
predicate of the individuals distributively, we may 
predicate of the species generally, and vice versa whatr 
ever we xoslj predicate of the species we may pre^c^te 
ot each individual. 

Or the point may be proved in another way? ^^ 
follows : 
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bability that any one house was burnt is 1 : 1, one to 
one against it — that is, one half. Now that fraction 
which sustains the same ratio to the number of brick 
buildings in the city that the number of the burnt does 
to the whole is f ; thus ^ : 1 : : f : f — ^three eighths of 
the whole therefore must be the number of brick build- 
ings that were probably burnt. And if more than 
three eighths of the whole number were burnt frwa 
among Sie brick buildings, then it would follow that 
since a larger prnportion of brick than of the non-brick 
were burnt, the probability of any particular brick 
houses having been burnt is greater than the probabi- 
lity that a non-brick house was burnt 

641. (b) In the second class of cases we have sue- 
<5es8ive Premises, in which the value of each is ex- 
pressed in fractional values of the preceding Premise, 
as a whole or unity. 

This Process implies the form of the Sorites already 
explained (554), in which each successive judgment 
expressed as a single cognition, becomes the subject to 
the one which follows. 

642. Thus, suppose that a battle has been fought, 
concerning which we have the following particulars : 

Ratio of cai. " TArcefourths of the men in the army were 
fh^raSoTilS ill tlie engagement. One tenth of the men 
J5ecedili**pS that were engaged in the battle were tniss^ 
""*• ing the next morning, and one third of the 

missing were killed." What is the probability that 
any particular man was killed ? 

643. It is obvious that | of yV of those engaged 
were slain. But "those engaged" were only three 
fourths of the whole. Hence J of | of f\ that tIt = tV 
were slain. 

644. Ati'I a.^- ^' • ''--^^ "^Vatx. the 

^^^ ' Digitized by Google 
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eluded, and they are known to have been especially 
expo&ed, the probability of his being amon^ the killed 
is rendered ^eater by the consideration ol that parti- 
cular ground affecting the amount of the probability. 

646. (3.) We will next consider the several cases 
of independent probabilities : 

{a) yfe have a class of cases in which we have a 
probability in one Premise, and an improba- ^^^^l"^ 
bility in another. In that case we have only eSSLd. ^ 
to subtract the one from the other, and the remainder 
will be of the same kind as the largest Premise. 

647. But when we have a special improbability 
a^inst an event to be combined with several proba- 
bilities in its favor, this special improbability must be 
computed by using its complement as a new proba-* 
bility, to be multiplied in according to the principle in 
the last named class of cases. 

648. Suppose an individual to have belonged to a 
department of the array which is but slightly G^iMimi Pwi*. 
exposed, call this an improbability of |, then SS'^hSiblffi- 
the probability that one in that department "'^• 

will be among the killed, will be ot course but just | 
of the probability resulting from the other probabili- 
ties ^Vx J = tIit- 

(i) We will next consider the class of cases in 
which the question ib of one of several ^STncSSTn'iSll 



chances in the ecrnie events 

649. Thus, the die has six sides, and therefore six 
chances for each throw, and each tlurow is an event in 
which there are chances. 

660. Now what is the probability that either of two, 
say the ace and the {ieitce, will turn up in any Ratio ^ the 
single throw or event ? It is of course dou- c^^^^^**^*^- 
ble the probability of any one side or chance i + i =i. 

651. This is easily proved by supposing the question 
to be, what is the probability that some one Pr6»«i 

of the six sides wiU fall nn. Bv the rule *+!+*+*+ 
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688. Hence in all cases where we have to inquire 
what is the probability of some one of several chances 
in the same event, we may' add the sum of probabili- 
ties of the several chatices. 

654. These "several" must, however, be a part 
^ Several miut of somc ouc wholc, or totality of chances, ad 

be parts of the ^^ _. •_. ' . ^i_ "^ • ^ xi. • 

fame whole. occumJig iH ouc cvcnt, othcrwise their sum 
may amount to more than unity ; which is impossible. 
Thus, suppose we have three probabilities, not included 
in any such unity, they may be |, |, J, then i+}+i=f I 
which is absurd. 

655. (^) This brings us to the last class of cases 
o«e chance io which WO wiU coHsidcr — ^uamcly, that in 
•eve even . ^j^j^j^ ^^^ questiou is conccrning one chance 
in several events. 

656. Of these there are two kinds — {d 1st) where the 
Twokindi. events are in the same totality of chances; 
and {d 2d) where they are in different totalities. 

657. (d 1st) For the simplest case in this kind, snp- 
Difflireiitte of pose wc havo the question, "What is the pro- 

thefint bability of throwing any particular number 
on a die in two different throws ? " 
- 658. The probability of its being up in the first 
throw or event is |j and the independent probability 
of its beinff up in the second throw or event is also i . 

659. Here the totality — ^the six sides of the die — ^is 
the same in both cases, the two throws are different 
events. 

660. {d 2d) But for a ease of the second kind take 
the following : 

Two thirds of the pious are grave persons. 

Three Jburths of the studious are grave persons. 
Here the different totalities are "the pious" »*\^ 
^Differentia of "the studious," aud the question is wh»*^^® 
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HBider — (1) What will be the average of the probability 
of one chance in any given number of events i jhe two Que*. 
and (2) What is that probability in any par- *^"- 
ticalar case ? 

663. These qnestiona are by no means the same. 
In any indefinitely large number of events, By no meuu 
it is evident that each side would be upper- **>eMine. 
most — ^that is, each chance would happen just as often 
as any other one chance. Each side of the die there- 
fore would come up just one sixth of the whole num- 
ber of events. K now we divide this totality of events 
itito pairs, then of course a given side would come 
tipp^most just as oft to as before ; that is, 1 : 6 in the 
Whole. But the probability of any given ^^^^^, 
side coming up once in every pair of events, '**'»«^^Ij!* 
on an average is one third as great as the ^^^ 
probability of its coming up once in three tinies as 
many chances, or twice as great as that of its coming 
np in each chance ; that is, i+i=i. So if we divide 
the events into triplets^ the probability of any given 
side on the average of an immense number of events 
is three times as great as in the single event, that is, 

664. Now in this way the fraction can amount to 
more than: unity, for as there are but six sides ^^ ^^^ 
or chances,- so if we ask what is the proba- Kjn«« ^kA 
bility of ace, for instance, in sets of ten ""* '^ 
events, we have } taken ten times or 1| ; that is, ace 
will come up on aa average more than once in every 
ten throws. Otherwise ace will not come up ^o 
often as some erf the other sides. But if it does not 
then there is some special reason or ground of pro^^a-- 
bility, which is contrary to the supposition on wh.icb 
we started. 

' Let us now consider the other question— what i0 ^ 
tiie probability of any particular chance in a definite 
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since in the throw of the die, for instance, the jntubsbi- 
lity of any particular side in each throw is 
jjSpr^the certainly just as independent of each and 
the Mine toti" evcry Other throw, as it is of the probability 
ity or not ^^ ^^ head side of a cent's coming up in any 
throw of the cent. 

666. We may therefore consider the two kinds of 
cases in the class which we have named above {d)j as 
depending upon the same principle and requiring to 
be calculated by the same rule. 

Now we have two conditions to fulfil : 

667. (1.) The probability of any chance in two events 
Tvra^di^ must bc greater than it is in either one of 

lat conditkia. thcm alouc ; thus the probability of the ace 
in two throws is greater than it is in one. 

668. And not only so, but the probability in any 
number of combined mrows must be greater than that 
of the sum of all the throws excepting any one of 
them ; that is, two must be greater than any one in 
the two, three than any two in the three, four must be 
greater than any three in the four, and so on. 

669. (2.) The sum of the combined probability can 
adcoodiuon. never amount to anymore than unity — tor 
by the very mode of reckoning probabilities they are but 
the fractions of unity. When therefore they amount to 
unity, they are no longer probabilities but a certaiiity, 
and there can be nothing beyond. 

670. Now in the case of the die, for instance, as 
there are six sides the probability of throwing any 
ve cannot add particular side, say the ac6, at the first throw 
thefractioni. ^Quld bc 1 1 6. or i^ And in six throws it 
would be i+*+i+i^+*+i or ix6=l unity. And yet 
it is possible that the given side might not be thrown 
once in six times, or even in any greater number. There 
is a bare possibility that that side might not fall uppei 
most in a thousand times. Still, however, when ' 
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a presumption and finally the unhesitating belief that 
there is some special cause influencing the chances, as 
that a die is loaded. 

671. It appears therefore that we cannot calculate 
the probability by adding the value of each fraction, 
since that method would soon produce unity, and ex- 
ceed it even. 

672. Nor can we calculate it bjr fmcUiplying the 
fractions. The value in each successive Pre- JJ;pj-**"5Jj 
mise is not a fraction of that of the preced- FnctES.. ^ 
ing or of any other fraction. Each one is the fraction 
of a unity, and of a different unitv, as the 1st and 2d 
throws in the first example, and " the pious," and '* the 
studious" in the second. And besiaes the multipli- 
cation of the fractions would give us a constantly de- 
creasing probability, when obviously we ought to have 
an increasing one. 

^ 673. If now instead of the probability in each Pre- 
mise we take its complement improbability, bf n^j^gf, 
and multiply them together as frictions, and utr. *"*'' 
then take the complement of that product for the pro- 
bability of the conclusion, we shall have a metnod 
answering exactly the demands of the case. 

674. Thus in the first case the probability of an ace 
in two throws is ^ and ^, the complement is | and |^ 
multiplying we have ||, and taking the complement 
we have j^. In five throws it becomes 4Hi, in six 
ii*li> thus approaching but never reaching unity or 
absolute certainty.* 

* For the gntifieation of thoie who would like to see this in a moie 
purely mathematioal form I give the following demonstration. 

Let the piobahifity of a particiilar chance in one event he ~, and that 
of the same dumoe in another 



event 5, oertahily heing unity. The com^^^^i 
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675. In the second case we have f, or | comple- 
ment in unity, and | , or J complement. Multiplymg, 
we have | x J =tV ^^ H probabilitjr that the man who 
is both " studious " and " pious " is " grave." * 

SECTION xn. 
Of ConditioncJ, SyUogismg. 

676. We are not to consider all sentences stated in 
the conditional form as expressing a conditional judg- 

of4 which 18 (1 — ^ and wehftye^^ — ^ 7!i ^ - M the oomple- 

o a ba 

meut of the piodiict, which is the oombiBed probability. For as the nume- 
rator cannot be greater than bd, the fraction its^ can neyer exceed 
nnity. 

Again this fraction may be pat nnder the form y 4" (^'"'t) 3* * 9P**^ 

o d 

tity which can never be leas than —. 



Kow suppose that both independent probabilities are nni^, then tkey 
are not probabilities ; they have no complements and so of course tbey 
cannot be multiplied. 

Again, suppose tiiem to be indefinitely near to unity, then applying 
the doctrine of limits, they may be assumed as unity^ uid so will have 
no complements to be multiplied. 

In ather case the fraction becomes ^v or nnil^y, that is 1 x ls= 1. 

bd 

But suppose the probability in each case to be as near to tmity as the 
nearest assignable quantity, then by this rule the product of two sudi pro> 
babilities would be nearer than any assignable quantity or indefinite^ near. 
We may pursue the demonstration in this way for eyery assignable value to 
the fraction. If therefore there is any otiier rule that will give the same 
result, it is not another but the same. But if it gives a different result it 
cannot be true. 

* I have taken no notice of the effect of oomeurrmoe upon the probabili- 
ties ; this will be considered in the Chapter on Methods of Proof. But it 
will often happen that the oonouxrenoe of two veiy small probabilities wiU 
produce an amount of conviction but very little if any short of certainty. 
Thus, siqipose two men whose veracity was nothing should come in and 
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ment. It is often the cade that statements are made 
in th« hypothetical form where no logical ^otan amAu 
dependence of one member upon the other cSdiuSS j^. 
is intended. Thus, " If on the one hand «"»»•• 
Greece failed by an excess of the popular elem^it in 
its constitution^ Home on the other became purely a 
military despotism, the least favorable of all forms of 
government to popular liberty." Here manifestly 
the judgment concerning Borne is not intended to be 
made dependent upon the truth of that concerning 
Greece. We muet regard the judgments therefore as 
being logically two entirely distinct categorical affirma- 
tions. 

677. Nor is it always the case where a Proposition 
is a Conditional Judgment that the deductive ti» condin- 
force depends upon the peculiarities of the S^lUTMSffl 
Conditional Judgment. fieiiS^'** 

As examples take the following : 

Whatever comes from God is entitled to faith and 
obedience. 

If the Scriptures are not (m vmjpo9ture they came 
from God. 

.*. ^ they are not an imposiwre they are entitled to 
faith and obedience. 

Or thus : All T is X, 

(IfMisZ, A)i8Y, 
.-. (IfMisZ,A)isX. ^ ^^ 

678. In this case the Conditional is merely the J^o^ 
dal of the Minor Term, and is treated accordin^y. 
The Premise is used as a Complex Categorical rattier 
than as a Conditional. 

^ 679. But when the ConditionalJndgment ^^^^ 
18 used as such, it is the Major Premise, and g^rgjj 
there are two ways of completing the For- 6yiio«i.. 

From the nature of Conditional Judgmeifts itTPoPo 
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(2.) If we deny the Consequent the Antecedent 
must be false ; that is, the contradictory of the Ante* 
cedent must be true. 

680. Hence we may complete in what is called the 
^oiutiwpn Constructive MetUod, or modkcs ponens, by 
uSSL **■ afltaning the Antecedent for a Minor Pre- 
mise, and have me Consequent for a Conclusion j 
thus, K A is B, A is C, 

But A is B, 
.*. A is 0. 

681. Or secondly, we may complete the Formula 
MueOra in the Destructive Method^ or modtis tcUenSy* 
mSS! by using the contradictory of the Consequent 
for Minor Premise, and then we shall have the contra- 
dictory of the Antecedent for Conclusion ; thus, 

IfAisB, CisD, 
But some is not D, 
.*. Some A is not B. 

682. But by denying the Antecedent in simple 
conditionals we do not disprove the Consequent, nor 
by proving the Consequent do we prove me Ante- 
cedent 

683. But the Conditional Proposition is sometimes 
ExduriT* Con- made an Exclusive Conditional by the inser- 
diuoni.. tion of .".only," " alone," &c. 

684. The effect of this exclusive is to show that the 
Conse<^uent can have no other Antecedent, and could 
not exist without the one given in the Conditicmalo 
Thus, " If the Trojans came into Italy contranr to the 
will of the gods, they would then alone have deserved 
punishment 

But they did not come contrary to the will of the 
gods. 

.•. They do not deserve punishment." — Virg. jE^* 
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685. In this case by denying the Antecedent we 
disprove the Consequent. 

And if we affirm the Consequent we establish the 
Antecedent. 

They deserved punishment ; 

.•. Iliey came into Italy contrary to the will of the 
gods. 

686. But without the Exclusive Modal we prove 
nothing concerning the Consequent by dis- nocoocImioo 
proving the Antecedent. SSVSS^r 
'^ 687. This will be obvious by the following illustra- 
tion : — " K John has a fever he is sick." Hence if we 
^ove the Antecedent, viz., that " John has a fever," 
the Consequent that " he is sick " will not be denied. 
But if we disprove the Antecedent and show that " he 
has not a fever," we have not proved that " he is not 
sick." He may be sick from some other disease. 

688. For the same reason, though operating in the 
inverse order, if we prove the Consequent we do not 
thereby prove the Antecedent ; that is, if we prove that 
" John^ is sick," we have not proved that " he has a 
fever ; " his ailment may be something else for aught 
that would need to appear in our argument. 

689. The whole force of Hypothetical reasoning in 
either method must depend upon the Se- TheTaiidityof 
quence. There must be some such connection felcSd?'*«iSS 
between the Consequent and the Antecedent "»«fi«««««»- 
in the nature of things and independent of our volition, 
that the truth of the one follows from that of the 
6ther. 

690. But as we have already considered the Se- 
quence or ground of affirmation in Conditionals, we 
ueed not add any thing more concerning it ^ny Enthy. 
here except to make the remark that the T^SS^^J^fJ?. . 
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If M is P, S is P, 

But M is P, 

.-. S is P. 

691. But regarding it as an Enthymeme, we have : 

MisP, 
SiaM, 
.'. S is P. 

692. In the same way, any Conditional by means 
^,S^«!^' of its Sequence is converted into a Catego- 
JST" ^'^'^ rical Syllogism. i • „ 

693. It is sometimes the case that the Conclusion 
depends rather upon some modal of the general &^ 

,„^j ^ quence than upon the general sequence itseit 

^nf^" - ^^^^ if I gay, " If John has a tever he mil 
die," the general sequence is " all that have levera 
die," which is non vera pro vera; the Sequence, 
fore, if there be one, must be found in some p^iwi^^^y 
of "John," to be expressed by a modaL The beqnencu 
then would be, " All {mb modo) who have teyers me , 
the mh modo denoting the differentia of tue c'^,-» . 
which the subject of the Antecedent t>e\ong8- ^^^ 
modal, however, should always be stated ^Y^"^ ^ ^^^ 
Antecedent, or by giving the Sequence statea lu 
a form as to clearly point it out. . . 4.._„a of 

694. If the Conditional has fbxir distinct tf ^^^'T j 
condiuood. course the Sequence "becomes «<*^"/^» .„. 

SSL *"" the Conditional as aix Enthymeme is com 
pleted into a Sorites. Thus, If A- is B, C is U. 
And we complete thus, C is A-» 
Ais:^, 
B is I>, 

695. In what is called the ^^^^i^^^'^.^^l^aS 
it is necessary to prove aU the -^-^■t«<^®*^J^*tJ^«^r -ee 

c«p.««, estiiblisTt the Consea -«.«i^t. I^ bowever,_^e 
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696. This makes the Minor P)*emise a compound 
eompulatiye categoric Proposition. Thus^ 



If A is B, ) T^, . p 



But A is B, and C is D, 
.-. E is F. 
697. In continuous Conditionals if we prove the 
first Antecedent all the rest will follow. 



Diiliaiio- 

CODM- 



Thus, If A is B, C is D ;— K is D, E is F ;— cd«difi«»«iii- 
If E is F, F is H, and so on ; since each Antecedent 
after the first is the Consequent of the preceding Con- 
ditional, it is established by that first Antecedent. 

And conversely, if we disprove the last Consequent 
we have disproved all the Antecedents. 

698. We may also have Conditionals with Disjunc- 
tive Consequents. Then, " If grain is cheap 
it must be either because the crops are large, 
the consumers are comparatively few, or me 
importations are extensive." 
^ 699. Completing this Formula and we have a Dis- 
junctive Conclusiwi. Thus, 

If A is B, either C is D, or E is F, 

But A is B, 

.-. Either C is D, or E is F. 
700. But if we complete in the Destructive Method, 
we must deny all the members of the Disjunctive Con- 
sequent. Thus, 

If A is B, either C is D, or E is F, 

But neither is C, D, nor E, F, 

.-. Some A is not B. 

SECTION xm. 

^ disjunctive SyUogimia, 

.1 ^^^- l^^ sometimes been held that there are t^oogle 
^tff^^^lP^'J^'^^tive Judgments— the Divi- co«P»h«jj|;p. 
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702. The Divisives are rather categorical j«<*^ 
The^iTifnre. meiits, ill which the divided whole ^^ P^ 
SSiSd**catSSl term and the coordinate terms are the otne • 
"'"' Thus, " AU food is either vegetable or am- 
mal." ^ 

But we willpostpone the consideration of the com- 
pletion of the Formula of this class until we have ax- 
tended to the other, or the Comprehensive Disjunctives. 

703. We have already examined the Disjunctive 
Judgments. They affirm that one of two or more 
judgments contained in the Disjunctive ^^^V^^^^ 
must be true without at all indicating which tn« 
one is. a.j\ n^ 

704. But it is not always the case that the ^y^^ 
Dediietioa doe* tiou depcuds UDOu this opposition 01 
gLg?^; parts, when a Disjunctive Proposition occura 
dii. " as one of the Premises. Thus, mi • \ • 

Every conqueror is (either a hero or a viUaiB; j 
Csesar was a conqueror : 
.'. Csssar was (either a hero or a villain). 
All Y is (either X or W), 
All Z is Y, 
.-. All Z is (either X or W). 
Or the Disjunctive may be the Minor : 
All Y is X, 
Either (Z or W) is Y, 
.-. Either (Z or W) is X. ^ . 

Or finally, the Middle Term may be Disjunctive m 
one of the Iremises. Thus, 

Gold, silver, and platina are malleable ; , 

All precious metals, are either gold, silver, or pi»- 
tina: 

.-. All precious metals are malleable. . 

705. But in this case the Disjunctive fiddle miJ^ 
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have an undistributed Middle ; and we might have the 
fallowing as all the truth there would be necessaiy in 
the Formula : 

Either gold, or silver, or platina is malleable ; 
(suppose it to be gold only that is malleable) : 

AH precious metals are either gold, silver, or platina ; 
(suppose it to be silver and platina onlv that are pre- 
cious metals), and then manifestly we should have no 
Conclusion, for the Major term was compared with 
^Id and the Minor with silver and platina. 'This is in 
lact what is always done in the fallacy of undistributed 
Middle. 

^ 706. In all the above examples the judgment is not 
Dimunctive. It is merely a compound categorical 
judgment with a Disjunctive for either subject or pre- 
dicate as the case may be. 

707. We have seen that the. ground of a Disjunc- 
tive Judgment properly so called, that is, a Compre- 
hensive Disjunctive, is the Excluded Middle. It will 
follow, therefore, that if we deny one of the members 
the other must be true. 

708. Hence in all Disjunctive Syllogisms the Dis- 

iunctive Judgment is the. Major tremise. Disjunctive 
'or the Minor we have the Contradictory of SSSS?^Sbi.£2 
one of the Members, and for the Conclusion »^,iwS&''"* 
the other Member. Thus, 

Either A is B, or A is O, 
But A is not B, 
.'. A is C. 

Or, Either A is B, or A is O, 
But A is not O, 
.-. A is B. 

709. This is called by the Scholastic writers^e 
modus tollervte ponens. iJIoeii.. oqIc 

710. But if the coordinate terms are also coordinate ^ 
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Thufl Either A is B, or A is 0, 
But A is B, 
.-. A is not 0. 

This is either gold or platinum ; 
It is platinum : 
.*. It is not gold, 
^hp validity of this Conclusion depends not upon 

rl, a Jo"e of4e coS^dJMM parts of wy *"<1»4 

Ti 1 Whpn there are more tnan iwo ^J^ , "'tj^^^. 
"'iJ^b^in onlT a c»ml»»ad cag.ncd P~P«- 
"'^'** sition for the first answer, inus. 
Either A is 0, or A is B, or A is D, 

But A is note, _ _ 
.-. Either A is B, or A is D. 
We may tbtis proceed with this as before, and then 
we ^ g^ rsimple categorical Conclusion. Thus, 
Either A is B, or is D, 
But A is not B, 

712. Trora^^'fo^in^^tynllhe^n^^^^^ 

wri^- w are called the Divisive Diffluncfe^^c»w 

ffia^SiH?; completed by a Discretive Categorical aion«. 

All A is either B or C, 
Sis A but it is not B, 

tbat is, we must inclndaihe-S^ject of Ae Conci- 
sion in the Subject of the Mqor Premise, wmcu 
divi^d Mrhole,W at the same ^mie exc^^J J^ ^^ 
all Ao parts except one, which ong^gja^^^reaic* ^ 
the Subject of the CJonclusion. ;i;ffi.rent when 
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a h and c conBtitute M, 

S is M but not «, 
.'. S is either b or c. 

SECTION XIV. 
Of the Dilemma. 

714. The Dilemma seldom needs or requires any 
campletion. It differs from the Compound Dflemma. 
Conditional in that its Antecedents bear such a relation 
to each other as to constitute an Excluded Middle, and 
therefore some one of them must be true. And as the 
Consequent may be predicated on either one of them 
alone, it is immaterial which of the Antecedents is 
denied, as its denial affirms the other. 

715. These Antecedents are sometimes called the 
horns of the Dilemma. dSSL^^ ^ 

716. The Dilemma is often Complex by having 
^^^mu^ Antecedents one after another. 

Thus Demosthenes says : 

" If -iiEschines partoot in the public reioicing he is 
mconsistent. i' j & 

If he did not he is unpatriotic." 

717. But in all such cases there is a real Conse- 
qnent in which all the Antecedents or series con«»a«ent 
OT Antecedents unite. The obvious Conse- to the complex 
qnent in the above case is that therefore "^^'"^ 

^aischines is unworthy of public favor and confidence.'' 

rhe Formula may be thus expressed : 
n Sf?®5'^^8C, Butif A isC,) . .^E 
^::?^''^^''^l AndKAisD,t^^"^\ 

718. Hence we may say " Whoever committed this 
lault 18 either too imorflr./L x.^ ^»^ cmide or too dis- 
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719. The Dilemma is not unfrequently stated in atk 
^temaM rtrt- inverted form. Thus, It' A is "fe, either A is 
ed for!£ ^•'** D, or A is F. " If he fails, it is because 
he is ignorant of his profession or inattentive to his 
duties." 

720. This mav be regarded as an Enth^rmeme 
stated conditionallj with a Disjunctive Conclusion, or 
a Major Term with a Disjunctive Modal similar to the 
instance already given, &c. Thus, 

All^ is either D or F, 
AisB, 
.'. A is either D or F ; 
or in the other form, Either A is D, or A is F. 

721. It is not unfrequentlj the case that in stating 
the Dilemma, the Antecedents are alone stated in dis- 
junctive opposition to each other, and the Formula is 

The coQM ^* course nothing more than a Disjunctive 
SSm €1^^' J^^g°^®^*' But as the Consequent of the 
""' truth of either member is so obvious, and is 
in fact suggested by the circumstances and the occa- 
sion, the statement is considered a Dilemma never- 
theless. Thus, " The Dilemma then presents itself to 
us anew : Either we must accept the doctrine of the 
trcmsmutatian of species and suppose that the organized 
species of one geological epoch were transmuted into 
tnose of another by some long-continued agency of 
natural causes ; or else we must believe in many suc- 
cessive acts of creation and ^extinction of species out of 
the common course of nature ; acts which therefore we 
may properly call marvellous."— ( TTA^^'* Indica- 
tions oftne Creator J p. 39.) 

Here we have tne two members of a Disjunctive 
stated as a Dilemma, and so called ; the first member 
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one of the Antecedents muBt be false. Thus, <^ Lord 
Bacon opposed the English system of colonization ; " 
therefore, " If Lord Bacon was right, the Eoglish sys- 
tem of colonization is wrong." 

But if the English are right, their system of coloni- 
zation is not wrong ; therefore. If the English are right. 
Lord Bacon was not right. Or if Lord Bacon was 
right, the English are wrong. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

OF FALLACIES. 



723. We have already noticed the difference be- 
tween the Form and the Matter* of an Argument, and 

although the Analysis of Formula takes no 
thSS*"i?*"t2 account of the Matter, and supposes that the 
Formula. FormulsB are valid whatever may be the 
Matter, there are certain sources of error whicn a mere 
inspection of the Formulae will never reveal to us. 
These have been called Fallacies. It is not easy to 
collect and classify them all, and yet something of the 
kind is indispensable. 

724. A FaUdcy may be defined in its broadest an<i 
general sense to be any fault or error in an argument, 

Faiiaeie* de- ^3[ mcans of which it (1) fails to prove any 
^~'*- thing ; or (2) the Conclusion which has been- 

assigned to it ; or (3^ the Conclusion which was de- 
manded by the occasion or end in view. 

725. It has been customary to divide Fallacies into 
four classes. — (1) Fallacies in Form ; (2) Fallacies ii^ 

DiTided into Diction; (3) Fallacies in Matter; and (4^) 
fouretaMe*. Extra-Logical Fallacics. The differentia o** 
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726. Fallaciea are in Form when the Formula of- 
fends against any of the rnles of the mere niiiMiMia 
Form, and is perceptible without any con- ^^'^ 
sideration of the matter of the Argument. Hence 
Fallacies in Form should rather be called Faults than 
Fallacies, and we shall so designate them hereafter ; 
and then a Fallacy will be that which has the appear- 
ance of a valid Form, and deceives by its appearance 
of being Yawliless. It does not fml to fulfil ciiied fvwzf*. 
the formal conditions of a proof, but fails in the essenr 
tial conditions which he beneath the Form. 

727. The fallacy may be said to be in Diction^ 
when the words in which it is stated are so uomiaM in 
used as to leave us in doubt as to the mean- °'®|***°' 
ing, and in fact so as to have several meanings in the 
same Formula. 

72.8. The Fallacy may be considered as i» ths 
Matter^ when one Premise or both of them Faiiacie* in 
are taken in a sense not intended, or when ^"^• 
they fail to express the judgment ade(juately. 

729. And the Fallacy is extra Logtcal when it lies 
beyond the Province of Logic ;* as when it E»tr»Loi»ri 
states as a Premise a Proposition which is ''»"**^»**- 
not true ; or proves a Conclusion, which though true 
enough, is not to the purpose. 

730. It is quite possible that an Argument should 
offend in more than one of these points at More than om 
the same time. We must however remem- 2SS^ "atS? 
ber that a Fallacy is simply a failure to "«"*♦ 
wove. It does not necessarily follow that because the 
Formula contains a Fallacy therefore the Conclusion 
is false ; the Conclusion may be true after all, and all 
that can be inferred or predicated on the The«iftetof« 
ground of the Fallacy is simply that the Con- ^^^' ^ 
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Including the £k^*a Logical we have seven distinct 
Enumemtion Fallacies, excluding Faults in Form from 
of Fallacies, q^j. nuHibcr ; IgnoTotio Elench% Petitio 
Principiij and the five in the use of the Middle Term.* 

* Abibtotlb [Soph. Eienoli.], and after him most other writers, reckons 
six FaUacies in Dic^ime, and seven extra Dictumem. 

The six in Diction are : (1) Uquioooathnf as ^* the dog is aa aoima], Si- 
rins [the star] is a dog, ihertfore Sirins is an animal ; " (2) Amph&oUaf as 
2p* 5 6p^ rist rovTo Sp^, or as Aldrich gives it, Quod tangUur a Socrate Uhtd 
aeniU ; Cokmma tangUur a Socrate : Ergo Cokmma eentii, — &e amphibology is 
in toSto, as being either accusative or nominative, and in the Latin exam- 
ple it is in the uncertainty as to the sabject of aerOU ; (3) Compotkicm ; and 
(4) Divitionj as explained below ; (5) Accent, as when pnttiog the accent on 
the wrong word, or the wrong syllable in a word, we give it a meaning > 
different from that which was intended ; and (6) Fiffure of Speech, where on- 
aocoont of similarity of words one draws a false inference from one to the 
other, as because Mum is of the feminine gender therefore so is Poeta, 

The seven Fallacies extra Dictkmem are : (1) FaUaqf ofAoddeHtt ; and 
(2) a Dido tecundum quid ad dictum mmpHdter, as explained below ; (3) Igno- 
ratio KtencM ; (4) A non cauaapro cauea, whether it be a non vera pro vera, 
or a non taUpro taU. As an example of the first, Aldrich gives, " A comet 
shines — ^therefore there will be war.** This is a non oauea, the comet being 
entirely innocmt of causing wars. Of the second he gives, " Whatever 
will intoxicate is forbidden ; wine intoxicates^ therefore wine is forbidden." 
** Not at all,** he adds, " but only the abnse of wine.** Here wine is ad- 
mitted to be a cause of intoxicatioh, but it is prohibited only when it it 
each, that is, in sufficient quantity as to cause intoxication ; (5) FaUaiy of 
Coneequenoes, as when a Conclusion is given which does not follow from the . 
Premises — ^tiiis in fact includes all FaUacies in Form ; (6) Peliiio PHndpUf 
when that is assumed as given which ought to have been proved ; and 
(7) the Fallacy of Pbirium InterrogaHoman, when several questions are pco- 
poeed as if they were one, which are yet so related to each other as to 
require different answers. As, '* Are honey and poison sweet ? Have you 
left off your bad habits ? " 

These thirteen Fallaeies have been arranged into mnemonic fiiiev ; 
thus, 

iEQUIVOCAT. AMPHL COMPONTT, DIVTOIT, ACC. FI. 
ACCI. QUID. IGNORANS, NON CAUSA, CON. PETIT. INTEBB. 



But I have preferred the classification given above in the text, for : 
sons I wiU not enumerate here ; the Ist^ 2d, and 6th axe ioclnded under 
Ambiguous Middle ; the 5th, Accent, does not belong to Logic at all— i|^ 
least it is a mere trick : the same mav be said of the 13th. Pbtrium Intern^ 
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SECTION L 

^ ^he Ignoratio Elmch% &r Misiahmg tAe Isme. 

., A^® words IgnoTotio Elenchi mean " Ignorance of 

we applied equally to cases in which one is SUfiS'uJS 
really atod innocently ignorant, and to those •'^*^^^- 

.T^ ^^^ chooses to ignore the real issue to be met 
attia the Proof necessary to meet it. In this view of it, 
tuerefore, it is not a Fallacy in Logic at all, but simply 
a iwilt in sagacity or honesty, or both. It is no fault 
in J?orm nor a fallacy in the use of Forms. It is no 
K^k i^ -"Method, for the Formula and Method may 
Doth be faultless. It is therefore merely a failure to 
pursue the right End— a failure in Aim or End ; as 
disastrous of course to the success of an Argument as 
any fallacy can be, but differing in kind both from . 
fallacies m the uses of Formula and Faults in Me- 
thod. 

731. Ifothing can be more important in the con- 
sto'uction of an argument than a clear and imi»rtancepf 
adequate conception of the precise point to *»»«'*^»^«»- 
be proved. Without this we may deceive ourselves 
^^ >f iniposed upon by others. 

732. The Ignoratio Elenchi^ or mistake of the Ques- 
tion, is more pernicious when it occurs in a X^'STifitTti 
course of reasoning where an argument is oocJS. 
introduced merely as subservient to some more general 
purpose or conclusion than elsewhere. In this case the 
deception is less likely to be detected, and the tempta- 

\^o ^*^ ^^^^ stronger than any where else. ^ 

166. VVe hAVA OT^ ^•ir„«*««f;r.r^ nf this fallncv DOmteQ , 
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ther it would be es^edtent for the Athenians in theur 
present circoniBtances to undertake it.**^ 

734. Mistakes of this kind will be found on a careful 
th!?"fiSd*frJ^ scrutiny of far more frequent occurrence 
iuent '" '** than one would at first expect ; and nothing 
but the most careful scrutiny and the most sagacions 
discrimination of things similar in appearance, but dif- 
ferent in realitj, can secure immunity from this kind 
of imposture. 

SECTION n. 

(y the PetUio Principii. 

Under this head I shall include all forms of assum- 
ing for Premises what ought not to be assumed, or used 
as such without being first proved to be true in the 
sense and to the extent used. 

735. Strictly speaking, the Petitio PHneipii is the 
Petuioj^ci- fault in Method which consists in stating as 
fiStiM^SJod* a Premise a Proposition which contains the 
Conclusion, in such a way as that it can be evolved 
from the Premise by some of the processes of Imme- 
diate Inference. 

736. In the popular sense it means simply the 
^jhe ^^»Jj assuming as true that which we are expect- 
•enjj o the .^^ ^^ wishiug to havc proved. It is seldom 
the case that both Premises of an Argument are dis- 
puted or questioned,! and when the one that is thus 

• ThncYdides, Book HI, Year 5. 

t For mis reason some writezB, and writers on ''Logic," civ«ii, liav» 
maintsined that every Sj^ogjam is a Iktitio iVwcjpft, They <Hte sooli ezain- 
pies as ihe foUowing : 

All men are mortal ; 
John Smith is a man : 
.*. John Smith is mortal | 

Bnt, say they, Hn Bfajor cannot he affirmed as true unless John Smrak 
he mortal They forget that they beg the question themselTes— the quet- 
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^enatio&ed is afisumed, th« assumption is regarded as a 
begging of the principle- or mam Premise on which 
tbe Ooncluaion depends. 

737. We have several forms of Premises unduly 
assumed, or untrue. We must, however, distinguish 



between a fallacy and a falsehood, or mere ^^^^^^J^fp^ 
false statement. It is no part of Logic to mietiitapl 
ascertain whether Propositions introduced 



as Premises are true or false ; thus, If a man affirms 
that A is B, wheu it is not so, the false statement is 
not a Fallacy for Logic to correct ; but it is a misstate- 
ment to be corrected by investigation into the subject 
matter of the Proposition.* The truth is to be sought in 

No murderer hath eternal life ; 
All yrarrion are nraiderers : 
Therefore No warrior hath eternal life. 

Here we have a Major Premise which some professing Christians deny, 
and others would of course deny the Minor. Hence in the estimation of some 
persons one Premise might be affirmed without involving the troth of the 
Conclusion, and in the estimation of another class the other Premise might 
be affirmed withoot involving its truth. In this case, therefore, neither Pre- 
mise can be regarded as a Petitio Principii. But this differs fVom others 
so far as thi» point is concerned, only in the purely accidental fact, that 
either one of its Premises are sach as to be denied or doubted by any body. 
* It certainly diminishes our reverence for Abxsxotle immensely, to 
find that in his Prior Anatytict^ Book U, he has devoted three chapters, II, 
III, and IV, to the consideration of the cases and conditions in which we 
may have a true Conclusion from Fabe Pzemises I If one could, he would 
disbelieve that these chapters ever came from l^e Stag^te. But there la 
no help for it that I can see ; I find no intimation of their spuriousness. 

That there may be no mistake about "die matter, and that the reader 
may see what cases the Father of Logic is discussing, I will give an exam- 
^ : ** Am animal is with no stone, nor stone present witb any man, yet if 
animal is predicated of stone, and stone of man, we shall yet have the Con- 
dufflon, man is an animaL** Thus, 

** Evezy stone is an animal ; 
Every man is a stone : 
.*. Every man is an animaL" 

Ihe Conclusion is undoubtedly true ; and it iF/fom, and a good waysyhw^GoOQlc 
thtt Premises too. We might just as well substitute "jach4Bmfi'' for Minor o 

tKDL and prore hr the same formnlA that a *^ iaok-knile " is a man. 
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History, in Science, in Observation, &c. &e. The whole 
realm of knowledge is to be put in requisition to deter- 
mine the truth or falsehood of Propositions when used 
as Premises. Logic is responsible only for the truth of 
the Conclusion on condition that the Premises are true. 
The assumptions under this head are reckoned by 
MmpttJn!' ^ the old writers as two : 

738. (1.) A non vera cauad pro verd ccmsd. As 
when we say, " There is a comet, therefore there will 
be a pestilence." The completion of this Enthyraeme 

NoDTempio would imply the assertion, that "comets 
^^ catcse pestilence," or " whenever there is a 

comet there is a pestilence ; " the latter of whicii 
statements is simpler untrue, the firmer assigningfor a 
cause that which is not a cause of the effect. Mence 
a non vera pro vera^ as it is usually written (omitting 
the word cau8a\ is stating as a Premise that which is 
untrue. 

739. (2,) A non tali [cauad] pro tali [causd.'] As, 
" Whatever is poisonous should never be taken. But 

Nod tali pro opium is poisouous." lu this case it is ad- 
*^ mitted that opium is poisonous — that it is a 

cause of death, hut a cause of death only when taken 
in certain quantities or in certain ways. 
To these we may add one or two others : 

740. (1) When in categorical Premises the two 
relate to different points of time, as, " He who is most 

^ hungry eats most. But he that eats most is 

of fSm T!J least hungry, therefore he that is most him- 
•Hmpboiu. g^ .^ \Qz,e>t hungry." These Premises refer 
to different points of time in relation to the act of 
eating; (2) then we may have want of sequence in 
Conditionals ; (3) non-exclusion of Middle in Disjunc- 
tives ; (4) want of sameness in kind in things compared 
in Comparatives. ^,^^^^^ by Googlc 

doned his a nnari WaUt. Mui oAt liinuulf tn nurtifW hv linnk m* hv ntvMb. Ui 
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SECTION m. 
Of Ambiff tunes Middle. 

741. Kot only must the Middle Term be once taken 
as a Whole, but it must be used in both Pre- Ambifuow 
mises in the awme sense; otherwise we have ***«"*•• 
the Fallacy in Diction of Amhigvous Middle. ^ 

742. A word may be equivocal in itself, or intrin- 
sically, as in fact many words are, so that word.intriMic. 
we really do not know precisely what one ^^ «««>if«ou.. 
intends by his Proposition, until we have heard him 
discourse long enough to render his terms perspicuous. 
Thus if one were speaking of " heat " in a scientific 
treatise, we should oe in doubt whether by the word 
he meant that specific heat which is perceptible to the 
senses, or that latent heat which exists in all bodies to 
a greater or less extent and yet produces no effects 
upon the thermometer. And yet a Proposition might 
be true or false as the term was used in one or another 
of these senses. 

743. But if the Middle Term is taken in a different 
sense in each Premise, it is the same so far The Middio 
as all purposes of deduction are concerned, bilS^SIy u^SS 
as if these were two entirely unlike anil dif- SSSSi© Tvm^ 
ferent terms. 

744. "It is worth observing," says Whately,* "that 
the words whose ambiguity is the most fre- words wiiom 
quently overlooked, and is productive of the SSt^jSuetitS 
greatest amount of confusion of thought and overioo*.ea. 
tallacy are among the commonest ^^^ *y® those ot 
whose meaning the generality consider there is tne 
least room to doubt. It is indeed from these very cir- 
cumstances that the danger arises; words in very 
common use are both the )st liable from the loose- 
ness of ordinary discourse slide from one sense into 
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another, and also the least likely to have that ambi- 
guity suspected." 

745. The Archbishop has collected some forty or 
^Habitwji cag fifty words illustrative of the foregoing i^ 
Mibgu^. "° mark. But its truth and force can be appre- 
ciated onlv after a long-continued habit of carefully 
noticing the meaning of words as they are used in 
ordinary conversation and in the printed works, espe- 
cially those of a controversial character. A large part 
of all the controversy that has ever existed in the world 
has risen from persons calling the same thing by dif- 
ferent names, or by their meanmg very different things 
when they use the same name or term. 

746. The Fallacy of Ambiguous Middle is spok^i 
tiSoflmffiSS' ^^ ^^ several different ways, but it is in all 
w»o am these classes (if we are to regard these dif- 
ferent names as indicating different classes) essentially 
the same. Thus we have the Fallacy oi Eguivocaiion 
when the same word is used in different senses. The 
Fallacy oi Amphibology when the word is used so as to 
admit of different senses in each Premise. The Fallacy 
of Figure qf l^eech when tiie Middle Term is used 
metaphorically in one Premise ; and the Fallacy of 
Paronomcma &c. 

SECTION IV. 
Qf the Fallacy of IHvimm and> Cofnpoaition* 

747. This Fallacy consists in using thcMiddle Term 
in one Premise as a General Term, and in the other as 
a Collective Term. 

If now we use the Middle Term as a Collective 
FaJiaeyof Dm- Term in the JSdlajor, and as a General Term 
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748. But if the Middle Term is used generally, or as 
a Oeneral Term in the Major Premise, and puhcy orcom- 
•collectively, or as a Collective Term in the i*^"*"- 
Minor, we have what is called the Fallacy of Compo- 
siti&n; thus, 

Three and two are two numbers ; 
Five is two and three [collectively] : 
.•. Five is two numbers. 

749. " This is a Fallacy with which men are ex- 
ceedingly apt to deceive themselves," says Whately ; 
** for when a multitude of particulars are presented to 
file mind, many are too weak or too indolent to take a 
comprehensive view, but confine their atten- ^im tMod 
tion to each single point by turns and thus **^'' *'*"^^- 
decide, infer, and act accordingly. For example, the 
Imprudent spendthrift finding that he cannot afford a 
certain great expenditure as a whole, resolves upon 
each of its parts separately, forgetting that aU of them 
toffether will ruin him." 

SECTION V. 
I'^aUacy of Accidents cmd of Quid. 

750. The first, FaUacia Accidentis^ occurs when- 
ever in the course of the syllogism a term pdiaey of 
has been predicated of another, in reference ^ecidwu. 

to its essential and inseparable properties, and taken 
as predicated of its aepwrable accidents* 
What we buy iu the market we eat ; 
We buy raw meat in the market : ^ „ 

.'. Raw meat is what we eat ; or, " we eat raw meat. 

Here the Kiddle Term is predicated of the Minor 
essentially, and then by means of the Middle Term the 
iVfaior ifl nrfidicated of the Minor, as if the Middle h^d ,Qg|^ 
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751. The Fallacy, a dicto seoundum quid ad dictvm, 
Bimplidter^ called lor the sake of brevity the Fallacy 

Fallacy of <>£ Qu,id^ is that in which the Middle Term 
^~"* is taken in one Premise as used in its broad- 

est signification, and in the other as used only with 
reference to some special subject or application. 

As for example, when it is inferred from the decla- 
rations concerning the Virgin Mary, that she was pure 
and immaculate [as a virgin], that therefore she was 
sinless [as an accountable being], and so must have 
been bom without any taint of human depravitjr. 

But the pureness and immaculateness m to mrgimty 
is one thing and absolute P^^'ity is quite another, and 
cannot be inferred from it. llie fallacy is precisely 
the same as that made by the passenger in a railroad 
car when on seeing the notice, " No smoking allowed 
here," he inferred that the stove would not smoke. 

As another illustration take the following : 

Nebuchadnezzar ate grass like the oxen ; 
But the oxen eat grass standing on hoo& and 
chewing the cud : 
.*. Nebuchadnezzar had hoofs and chewed the cud. 

752. This Fallacy it will be seen arises from a dis- 
Mott uMrtkmt regard ot the scope and design of a writer, 
^imte in their j^ f^^i; j^ jg jj^j^ g^i^^Qi ^hat aujT proposition is 
affirmed except when there is some special end in view, 
or some special object before the mind in reference to 
which it is true ; while in an application to objects of 
another class it might be entirefy false. 

763. Besides the foregoing Fallacies, Whately has 
enumerated several others which are merely Tricks of 
the Khetorician's Art, and the consideration of which 
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^ tC V *^ ^^*7« ^ rednced to some Formnia, one 

PnZ^i T^ ^*8 '^o* tJie elements to complete anv 
^rmula. It camiot be put into the form or shape of 
im.^^'^®"'' ^o^ever successfol it may somefimes 
prove m carrying a point and producing the legitimate 
»e8iat8 of sound reasoning. *' « « "«** 
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PART 11. 

OF LOGICAL METHODS. 



CHAPTER L 

OF THE ELEMENTS OF METHOD. 
SECTION L 

Of Method in Omeral. 

754. Method is the way in which the means to any 
Metbod defined, end are nsed for its accomplishment. Con- 
sequently Method always supposes an End or object 
in view, Matter in which it is to be acconaplished, 
8ttppoM» an Means to be used in its accomplishment, 

End, Matter, - - -^ - -' 



and an Agent to use them ; — the word is 
from the Greek li^d 8Sov. Thus if I wish to be in a 
neighboring village, the road by which I go thither is : 
my Method, while the carriage in which I ride, or 
my feet if I walk, are the Means which I nse by the 

way. 

755. Method itself, however, may be resolved into 

several elements ; as, (1) Method, properly so called, 

siamenti of ^^* ^^9 *^® ^^7 ^7 whicu ouo shall go, as 

Method. in ^oing from one place to another ; (2) thq^ 

Order in which flie several steps shall be taken, as 
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to a neighboring villaffe there is no room for choice 
as to which step shall he taken first in order, but one 
^igtt take it into his head to walk sideways or back- 
'wards. In this case his Method and Order might be 
perfectly good, but his Manner would be very awk- 
ward. In a general sense, however, all three of these 
elements are mcluded in Method ; and Order and Man- 
ner themselves become but the Method of the subordi- 
nate parts of any whole with reference to which the 
word Method is used. 

^5^« Method gives unity of plan and efficiency in 

the use of means towards the attainment of ^Meu^tiw; 

^^y end. It is not always the strongest man SenJy. 

that can accomplish the most wo^ in a ^ven time, 

nor the fleetest of foot that can make the qmckest race. 

Inferior force is often rendered the most efficient by 

the superiority of Method. Method has to do with 

every thing. Method is the result of mental power 

and application. It indicates capacity and attention, 

as its absence indicates the want of them. 

757. Hence Method* must form an essential part 
of anj trade or art that is to be learned. It Method » the 
.yjn met the conversion of Science into Art, SiS^'KSie w 
\ne p^^^^^ from knowledge to practice. ?»«»*«»• 

^58. The beauty of any operation depends upon 
^e Order and Method pursued m it, and the „«g?*'d2^^ 
T^leaanre or the pain with which any accom- upon »*f"^- 
plished performer in any department of human activxr-y 
watches the acts of another depends npon the preseiice 
or absence of Method in the operator. And a <1^^;^ 
insight into the Method of any act or series of actaoxis 
is called genins for that kind of actions. ^^/lex- in 

759. In writing or speaking, not only the oraer x^ 
wbicb the sentences follow one another, but i„r'SSd" ^iu^ 
also that in which the words are placed y-J-,>,^5^SKi 
relatively to each other in each sentence, "^'^^^^^ 
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tain method or order in whicli the steps shonld be 
taken — ^and we should hardly call that a demonstra- 
tion, which although it had included all that was 
necessary, had thrown the parts together in entire 
disregard of the order in which they ought to follow 
each other. Such a demonstration, if demonstration it 
could be called, would demonstrate the want of capa- 
city in the demonstrator rather than the truth of the 
Proposition to he proved. 

SECTION n. 
Of Order as an Element of Method. 

760. Method always implies an End, and yet it is 
not concerned in the selection of that End. It is con- 

Enda deter- ccmcd merely with its attainment. The 
Silii SJd^j End may be determined for us, or we may 
Choice. |3Q igfj. ^ choose it for ourselves. Ethics 

determine Ends for us when it specifies certain acts as 
being of moral obligation, and wnich therefore we are 
not at liberty to do otherwise than pursue. Theology 
determines Ends for us by showing acts which by 
the Will and Command of God are obligatory upon 
us. Polity determines Ends for us, as when the State 
commands certain acts by its positive enactments. 
Necessity determines Ends for us when by a fixed law 
of our nature it is ordained that we must eat to live, 
and must work in order to have something to eat. 
But in regard to many of our acts we are left to select 
our Ends for ourselves, as Pleasure, or Literest, or 
Benevolence may incline us. 

761. Order, however, is an important element in 
Order news- Method, and there can be no Method wiih- 

SS. *' out Order. The Principles of Order how- 
ever are very few and simple, and the same in allC 
departments^ of human activity. Always there is a 
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others cannot well be taken first, and that which is 
necessary to the succeedinff cannot well be order to some 
postponed to the last. The mason cannot SSd by*M- 
lay the wall until the stone, and lime, and **"*'^- 
sand haye been drawn and the mortar made. The 
carpenter cannot dress the timber and fit each piece 
to its place, until the trees haye been felled ana the 
boards nauled to the place where they are to be used. 
So in studies — the alphabet must be learned first, 
geometry must be learned before trigonometry, and 
grammar before rhetoric ; and he that should under- 
take the calculus before algebra, or history before he 
knew any thing of geoffraphy, would find tnat he had 
made a mistake in Memod, which would render all his 
studies and his efforts unayailing. 

762. That fault in Method which consists in inyert- 
ing tie true order of the steps, or successive The pauit of 
acts in any series of actions, has been called ^^^^J^f- 
by the Greek writers a Sarepov nrpSnov^ that is, a later" 
jwBt. 

763. In every process there are some of the steps 
or elements whose position is fixed by the very nature 
and necessities of the case. Thus in the w^ order f 
erection of a house the materials must be man ^ateps iSa 
hauled to the spot before the walls can be *" "** 
put up. But m every process also there is a large 
number of elements or steps, the position of which is 
not so determined by the nature and necessities of the 
case as that there may not be varieties in the order ; 
and their disposal furnishes a sphere for the exercise 
of tact and genius. 

764. The five great Canons of Order are : o/oSer?'^""" 
(1.) Place that first which presupposes nothing as 

having preceded it. 
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(4.) Omit as extraneous matter whatever is not 
conducive to the End in view. 

(5.) If there are intermediate steps requiring to 
occupy the same place, they may be arranged with 
regard to convenience or taste merely. 

765. Method can never be discussed and treated in 
any full and satisfactory way, except in connection 
ThediMankm '^ith a dlscussiou of the Means and the Mat- 
Suw"*?^": ter, or at least bjrpresuminff that they are 
MX^SdthS already known. To teach the Method of 
*'**^ any trade or art would be to teach the trade 
or art itself. "We could not teach the Method of ship- 
building, for instance, without teaching the whole trade 
of building ships. For the order in which each act 
should come, each material be used, and the way in 
which these details should be disposed of, must depend 
upon the character of the details themselves to sucn an 
extent as to involve Method and Means most inextri- 
cably in the same discussion. 

766. For this reason it will be necessary to limit 
MeaiM of limit, oursclves iu the discussion to some special 
jng the sub. ^^ definite sphere. This we shall best ac- 
complish by considering those influences which arc 
external to Method itself properljr considered, but 
which do nevertheless detemune it, and constitute 
species and varieties in Method. 

SECTION ra. 

Of the Jdeas which detemdne Method. 

^ ^767. I have said that Method is the result of mind 
m Its application to the attainment of any End. 

768. But there may be several Ways or Methods to 
tg3?"\o ^e *^® same End. If I wish to go to the neigh- 
•ame End. ^ boriug village, for instance, I may wish to 
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with which the journey may be accompliBhed may 
determine me to select other means and another route. 
Or again, if pleasure be the leading object, I may select 
still different means and still a different route from 
what I should if speed or ease alone were to be con- 
sulted. 

^ 769. There are Five Ideas which determine the 
mind in its choice of a Method — ^two of them ww idea* that 
are relative — Ideas of the Understandinff, as uSS!?"^ 
the Germans would call tibem ; and t&ee are abso- 
lute — ^Ideas of the Eeason. The two former are Plea- 
BtTRB and Utiutt ; the three latter are the Goon, the 
Beautiful, and the Teue.* 

770. The two former, Pleasure and Utility, I have 
called relative Ideas, because they alwajrs pieMure,why 
relate to the person by whom the Method is '•****''•• 
determined. What is pleasant is pleasant not abso- 
lutely and in itself, but only because it is found to 
afford pleasure to him who experiences it ; the same 
thing, as we often see, may be pleasant to one and un- 
pleasant to another. 

771. So of Utility. Nothing is useful in itself or 
absolutely. It is useful only to some end; utmtyaiiore. 
and the end by comparison with which we ^'**"' 
judge a thing to be useM is also personal and of time. 
If we ask why a tiling is useful, we always come round 
at last as the finsd answer to tJie fact, that it conduces 
to some worldly object which we wish to have accom- 
plished. 

772. But the Good, the Beautiful, and the True are 
absolute. To say that a thing is Beautiful The Good, the 
because it pleases, is merely to give our S^xtu^'abS? 
means of knowing a thing for the reality of *"**• 

• There may be good reasons for reckoning the PlausOh as sustaining 
the Bame relation to the True that the Pleasant does to the Beautiful, anC^ooalp 
the Useful to the Good. But I have chosen not to do so ; hut rather to^^'^S 

look UDOn the PlanmhlA «a -r»^.»1 ^ «^Tv/«^;no4-A tmtu*iaa nf *Ka TTaAfnl • 
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the thing itself. To say that an act is good because ft 
is nsefal is to change the standard ^together. The 
absurdity of the change is seen, when, in speaking of 
moral excellence or the character of God, we say that 
it is Usefdl instead of it is Good. 

773. The life of man is for the most part controlled 
and directed by the relative Ideas of Utility and Plea- 

Th Reiativ ®^^®* I'®^^*!^^ ^ ^^ absolutc Ideas im- 
idea8*most%JK pUes somcthing of self-forgetfulness and 
SJuSLy ufe of self-immolation that rises into heroism and 
"*"* religion. It implies an elevation and dignity 

of character 'vdiich is by no means every where to be 
met with. 

774. These several Ideas when developed into prac- 
Theae ideM tical prcccpts, givc risc to systems or codes 

rSSoFtctiiS* of action. Thus the Idea of Pleasure be- 
comes the Epicurean theory of Ethics. Pleasure is the 
Highest Good, and Virtue is only the wise and pru- 
dent pursuit of Pleasure. The Idea of Utility gives 
rise to the system of expediency, the Happiness of 
Man ; and each one's happiness is for himself the High- 
est Good which he can propose to himself to accom- 
plish. Hence whatever is useful towards the accom- 
plishment of this end is right, and the pursuit of it is 
virtue. 

775. The Idea of the Beautiful is developed into 
of torJSSS"* ^^^^ ^as come to be called -^Esthetios ; and 
ideu! *** "^ the Idea of the Good determines Ethics, or 
the law of right action. And Logic in its comprehen- 
sive sense is determined by the Idea of T^-uih. -^Es- 
thetics says this must be so because it is beautiful. 
Ethics says this must be so because it is riffhtj and 
Logic says this must be so because so it is conformed 
to Truth. 

776. These Ideas sustiiin towards each other a sc^rt^Tp 
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be combined, each in its perfection. At l&aaL man in 

tiJT''^ '^^^^ ^'"^ ^^^^^ b^^^ able thus to cZbine 
these Ideas, and we are satisfied with any obfec? when 
eno V '?''?^ its method that idea has had t£e asS^ 
thl^ '^f^ich in the common estimation ought to have 
jae controlling influence in such cases. Thus in an act 
ine moral character of which is strongly marked and 
oi an unalterable character, as parental aflfection, filial 
«^ty ^atitude to benefactors, fidelity to an engage- 
tin ° *^^!5 we are shocked and indignant if considera- 
^ ons ot Esthetics, or of expediency, are allowed to 
EVh P^^^^dence of that controlling influence which 
^gut and Good ought to have in such cases. In the 
^ne arts, on the other hand, the artist entirely fails of 
7}^ object unless he subordinates all other considera- 
tions to that of the Beautiful. The same holds true in 
r^ard to objects whose final cause is Utility. Any 
wV^^v?* or pretence of motives of conscience in matters 
wnich are indifiTerent in themselves, as in the cut of a 
coat, the color of a hat, the shape of a house, &c., &c., 
IS but ridiculous fanaticism ; just as any attempt at th.e 
ciisplay of ornament in cases where utility alone is 

¥ sought for is an oflfence against good taste, which im- 
{1^8 either a want of culture or a want of sensibility- 
^e man who should attempt the ornaments and plea- 
santries of poetry in a mathematical denaonstration, 
^ould be considered hopelessly bad in respect botlx to 
taste and good sense. 

th TT ^^^^^ however the Ideas of the Beautiful aix<l 
rmt *^®®^^1 are so related, that we seldom rteTs^^^^^. 
pursue the one without some regard to the ?;f ^^^ Ji«*- 
^«^er. Seldom do we so far abandon our- ^-«-; 
bv ff *^t^^ luxurious emotions of delight, awaken.^ 
t>y the Beautiful either in nature or in art, but tb^a* 
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of utility alone. The commonest tool of the mechanic, 
the utensils of the housekeeper, and even the imple- 
ments of the boy who cleans the stables, are all fash 
ioned and finished with some regard to beauty of 
shape — some regard to good looks — ^some considera- 
tions of taste. 

778. In most of the transactions of life the desire 
The deiire of to combiuc as much of usefulness and of 

the 



of ^BeaSSTwd bcauty as practicable, is a leading and con- 
ed. trolhng motive. In building a dwelling- 

house, or a church, for instance, utiliiy is the first 
object. But we often sacrifice something, and some- 
times much of utility, for the ssike of realizing some 
conception of beauty which has entered into our plans. 
And always do we superadd much to what utility 
alone would require, for the sake of making our struc- 
ture pleasing to the taste. The same remark holds 
equally true in regard to articles of dress,. of furniture, 
equipage, and whatever circumstances we may choose 
to surround ourselves with. And rarely do we become 
so hurried with business, so engrossed with care, so 
jaded with over exertion, or broken with affiction and 
disappointment, that we become entirely indiflferent to 
the appearance of things about us. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Matter qf Logical Methods. 

779. The second element to be considered as that 
Matter M^. which determines Method, is the Matter on 



*[^; which eflfbrt or labor is to be bestowed. 

Xlxis niust precede a consideration of the Means, be- 
caixse diflTerent matter will require different means. 
J^^ ^^Is'' (which are but the Means of the artisan) 
ot a shoemaker, r h^tt^r. ar.a i. «^^g^rrj^S@J^^ 
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780. For this reason we will hereafter confine 
onrselves to the consideration of those Methods which 
concern the discovery, proof, and communi- umitatiaa or 
cation of knowledge. tiw8«i«ect. 

781. We have already reviewed the Matter of Logic 
so far as the investigation of the Formulss can com- 
mand.* But its relation to Method requires a recon- 
sideration of it from another point of view, and with 
reference to another end to be accomplished. 

782. When a Judgment affirms ot its Subject only 
a property which was necessarily implied in the con- 
ception of the Subject itself, the Judgment ^^ . 

is called an Analytical Judgment. Sut if BA^S^j^g. 
it adds to or affirms of the Subject a pro- °**° ' 
perty which was not necessarily implied in the con- 
ception of the Subject, the Judgment is called Synthe- 
tical. Thus, " Every triangle has three sides," is an 
Analytic Judgment, we cannot conceive of a triangle 
without three sides. Nor can we form a conception 
of a triangle at all without thinking of its three-sidedr 
ness. Hence Analytical Judgments, while Analytical 
they serve to amplify our knowledge and put JSt^Sw^J 
our conceptions into Judgments for deduc- KnQ^'«*««- 
tive purposes, do not increase our knowledge at all. 
But the Proposition, "The angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles," is a Synthetic Judgment. 
For although this is a necessary truth, yet the property 
affirmed in the Predicate is not a part of the matter of 
the conception of a triangle, as is obvious from the 
fact that we may know what a triangle is without 
knowing this property of triangles. Hence a Synthetic 
Judgment always adds to the stock of our knowledge. 

783. An Analytic Judgment affirms of a Subject 
only what^ was necessarily implied in the conception 

of the Subject. But it is one thing to be Matter of the i 
implied in the conception of a Subject, and SSS?'S?'S2^8^^ 
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reality of the Subject; thus, to take the example just 
given, " three-ddedneas^^^ is necessarily implied in the 
conception of a triangle. But " tJie equcdity of its 
angles to two right cmgtes^^^ though necessarily implied 
in the nature and reality of the triangle, is not, as we 
have seen, necessarily implied in the conception of it 
A triangle however could no more be a reality, that is 
a triangle, without the equality of its angles to two 
right an^es, than without its three-sidedness. 

784. Now the Matter of all Judgments, whether 
Synthetic or Analytic, which affirm of any Subject 

Neoewaiy ^^J what is ueccssary to its reality as an 
Matter. individual in any particular genus, is called 

Necessary Matter. Or in other words, all Judgments 
based upon the principle of contradiction are in Neces- 

Effect of con- ^^'Hl MoMeT. Hencc, if we deny the Predi- 
tiadictioD. cate we necessarily exclude the Subject, not 
from realitv, but from the genus which the Subject 
denotes. Thus if I predicate of a circle that its radii 
are not all equal to each other, it may be a figure and 
a curve, but it is not a circle.* 

^ There is no ample term that may not he affirmed as a Predicate of 
something either real, possihle, or impossible in the abstract ; though not 
always in the concrete (Part. 1. 279, 280). Thus we may not always be able 
to prodicate ^^ vociXking " in the concrete tX. any individaai, bat in the abstract 
we may always pre^cate it not only of man but also of other beings, as a 
property which we conceive as belonging to them in pout if not m esM — Iv 
^yrffXcxcw if not iv 4if4fyy€ia. Hence when the Predicate is a simple term, 
the Principle of contradiction can only exclude the subject spoken of from 
the genus denoted by the name given to it, and used as a subject in the 
Proposition. As when we say, *^ this drcle has unequal radii,** the Prin- 
ciple of contradiction, if applied, would exclude the figure spoken of from 
the genus " circle,** though it might leave it in some otilier genus of reali- 
ties — as the ellipse for instance. 

But we sometimes have a complex Predicate, which, by the Principle of 
contradiction, would exclude the Sulgect not only &om reality but from 
possibility also. Thus if one should say, ^* this figure is a two-sided tri- 
angle,** — " two-sidedness** and "triangularity** cannot be combined as 
predicates of the same subject. Hence Sieir combination produces a oom^^ 
plex term, which can be affirmed of nothing, whether real or pos^ble, and 
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786. It is manifest, however, that Judgments in 
Necessary Matter may affirm of a Subject something 
more than the Essentia of its conception, judgments in 
Most of the properties of the figures with ZT^iS^,^ 
which Geometry is concerned, are proper- fSTn^thi^ESSS 
ties conjoined m some such way with the ^•* 
Essentia of their several genera, and yet they are not 
Essentia, for they are not known as soon as the con- 
ception of the class is formed. One knows what a circle 
or an ellipse is, for instance (so that he could never be 
mistaken in deciding with regard to any figure, whe- 
ther it is a circle, or an ellipse, or not), long before he 
knows all the properties which are implied in the very 
nature of those curves. 

786. But if we pass from the consideration of such 
matter to the consideration of the realities ^^^ ^.^^^ 
of beinff, we find there that any object of have properticii 

• V , P\ ,, 1.1 •'. •'i not contained 

thouffht has properties which not only are in this cian- 

i. ^ A • /^» *-^ 1 .. r J.I, conoepUoo. 

not contained in its class-conception (as the 
Essentia of the proximate genus has with propriety 
been called), but which do not appear to us to be in 
any way necessarily connected with the matter of that 
conception. Such in fact are most of the properties 
of the objects of the natural world ; they con- conuogent 
stitute what is called Contingent Matter — for ****'*'• 
it seems to be contingent or dependent upon the will 
of the Creator, whether they should have such proper- 
ties or not.* 

* Necessary Matter is that which is affirmed or denied on the Principle 
of Identity or Contradiction. 

But there is a class of philosophers who either ignore or deny the dif- 
ference between Necessary and Contingent Matter. Among those is Miix 
in his Logic. Prof. Whewell has affirmed the distinction on two grounds : 

(1.) That Necessaiy Judgments affirm what has never been a matter 
oi experience, as when we say, " Two straight lines can never inclose a 
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787. Now all Judgmente, whether analytical or 
jttdimento ia sTiithetic, in Necefisaiy Matter are called 
STJSSS^*^ Judgments a priori j that is, Judgments 
which are affirmed from a consideration of what was 
contained or necessarily inrplied in the very conception 

jud(rniente ia of the objcct. But all Judgments in Con- 
c«tin«ent*^ tingcnt Matter are called Judgments apas- 
^ tenori: that is. Judgments which are and 

can be known to be true only posterior to and after an 
acquaintance with the Subject as existing among the 
realities of being. 

788. Necessary Matter, therefore, consists of the 
conceptions of realities of truth ; and Contingent Mat- 

Necewaryand ^^9 ^^ what IS addcd thercto to constitute 
£?"&* fhfiJS; them realities of being. Thus, suppose I 
coDceptkm. f^j.^ ^ conception of a point in space — as a 
point it has no extension. It is a reality of truth but 
not of being. I conceive that point to move directly 
towards another point in space — the path which the 
point is thus conceived to describe, I call a &trcdg/U 

BKTjf differ from the Contingent in that we cannot even ima^e or oon- 
oeive of an exception to the Necessaiy, whereas aU Contingent Propositiooa 
actually have exceptionB. 

Bnt Mr. Mill replies, that this rather proves the limited capacity of oor 
powers than any thing else. Many things have now hecome tme which 
not long ago were not and ooold not have been conceived as true or pos- 
sible. 

Without deciding upon the merits of this controversy thus waged, I will 
add for the consideration of those who think with Mr. Mill, that aQ men 
perceive a difference in the kind of certainty which they feel in the tmth, 
that " eveiy triangle has three sides ; ** and those Contingent Propositions 
which we are continually offering. Thus I say, " The rose is red— the 
apple is unripe— the horse is gray— that man has ten fingers,"— ^veiy body 
sees that one may have ten fingers and yet be a man, that a horse may 
oease to be gray without ceasing to be a horse, that an apple may be un- 
ripe, or a rose yellow. But if the (so called) triangle has not three sides^ 
it is mwcalled, it is no triangle, and the Proposition cannot be true. Change 
the quality of the Copula and you destroy the Logical Elssentia of the Sub- 
ject But in the other examples given, this change in the quality of the 
Copula may be made without changing the Essentia of the Subject at sJl, | 
and thus causing it to cease to be of the species to which by its name we 
had referred it. No one, I suppose, will deny the difference thus pointed 
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^t^ — *^® ^^^^ ^^ ^* ^^y * reality of tnith. I suppose 
the point to move again towards another point not in 
that straight line. It generates another straight line. 
I conceive it to move again directly to the point from 
which it started. It has now generated a third line in 
snch a relation to the other two as that it joins them, and 
they then make a triangle. The triangle is a reality of 
tnith ; and I conceive of it, that is, have a conception 
of it, as a figure with three straight sides, including 
three angles. These two properties are the matter of 
Biy class-conception. From this I deduce ^ ^or< de- 
a priori the further property, that the sum ^^^''''SiJSS. 
ol its angles are just half as much as the '*^'*""- 
sum of allthe angles that can be formed around any one 
point in space ; and that if I know the size of anv one 
of its angles and the two adjacent sides, or if I know 
the length of one side and tibe size of the two adjacent 
angles, I can determine the size of the other angles 
and the length of the other sides. In the same way, I 
may construct in my mind a rectangle, a circle, an 
ellipse, &c., and of each I can ascertain a priori^ many 
properties which did not enter into the class-conception 
of those figures. 

789. But if I take up my crayon, before a black- 



board, and make a dot, calling that a point, ^ ^^^^ 
and make a mark as straight as I can, call- ^n Jrawnina 
ing that a line, &c., these figures on the "*""* 



board are not the realities of being of which I had 
formed the conception, and of which I had demon- 
strated, or of which I could demonstrate those propo- 
sitions. These marks may represent^ but they are not 
the point, the line, the triangle, &c. I can 
predicate much of those marks that could gj<*Sted ^ 
not be predicated of tlie realities of truth thanofSl5?5S 
which thev represent. Thus the mark has '^'''^' 

breadth, the line none the mark has color, and isiOQlc 

upon a ground of a diflferent color— a white mark on a ^ 
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have been done or made into facts — realities of being in 
the outer world. They have been clothed upon with 
visible forms, having properties of their own in addition 
to those contained in their class-conception. Now all 
Th diff these properties are Contingent Matter. It 
in coiiuiriSS depenos upon my will whether I will ffive 

Matter. . ^ ^ x- "^ i» . • i ^ j 

to my conception of a triangle an outward 
expression on the blackboard or not ; and whether that 
expression shall be with a white mark or a mark of 
another color ; whether the' mark shall be small and 
smooth, or broad, rough, and irregular, &c. 

790. Let us pass to another cmss of objects. Sap* 
creatioa. pose thc Diviuc Mind to have constructed a 
conception or an idea of the various classes of beings 
included in the Creation, As existent substantial reaii 
ties each individual must consist of Matter, extended 
so as to fill limits in space and to be impenetrable ; 
be composed of particles, every one of which should 
have an attraction for every other particle, and this sub* 
stantial matter must be without life or capacity of 
originating motion or of acting, except as it was acted 
upon by a spirit either within or from without each 
ill Uvidual object. 

791. Now, here we have the class-conception of the 
objects which have a material existence. From this we 
jjwfcrMnfer- ^^^ deducc a prioH many of the funda- 

SnSptS? 'Sf mental principles of the Natural Sciences. 
Matter. From extcusion must follow the divisibility 

of all material objects ; from attraction must follow 
density and the phenomena of gravitation ; from in- 
ertia the three laws of motion may be deduced, and 
so on. We should, however, know nothing of the 
phenomena of light, of color, of electricity, of sound, 
of chemical combination, &c., from these mere class- 
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it properties and relations not implied in the clas*- 
conception or resulting therefrom; but which are, 
nowever, necessary to the reality of each individual 
^ H ^u ^"^^°g ^^^ ^acts of existence. The specific coJor 
and shape of each piece of matter, for instance, though 
T^ust nave some color and shape, were to be deter- 
pimed by the will of the Creator, and not necessarily 
implied in the conception or the resolution to give it 
reality of being. Those properties of the outward «)rm 
ot the conception — its material body — ^are contingent Mat- 
Aike the diagrams by which we represent «« *»«w known. 
^^ J^^pceptions of a triangle, a pyramid, &c., matters 
ot choice and chosen by ourselves, and can never be 
^nown by any other mind until he has learned them 
^tber by revelation— that is, verbal communication 
n-om ourselves, or by an inspection and study of the 
diagrana which we have drawn. ^ ^ , 

793. From the foregoing considerations of the Mat- 
L?** Judgments, we may divide the Pro- ^^gST^'^S: 
Perties of Objects again with reference to pertie.. 
Method on another principle and into other classes. 

J^^\ T^"8 all of those Properties which are m- 
^uded^ in the class-conception may be called Matenai no- 
Material I^rop&rtdes : as three-angledneas and ^'"^ 
tfiree-szdednesa of a triano'le, extension and i/rierm m 
matter, &c. Then all ofVose Properties ^^^ich are 
necessarily implied in, and deducible a p^ trom 
^ese Material Properties may be called the Irrypliea^ 
Jf foperties, as the equalitv of the angles of a implied vxo- 
tnangle to two right angles, divisibility from ^^' _^ 
tlie extension of matterfand the laws of motion from 
its inertia. ' 

795 Those properties of bodies which serve to 
make the species of obiects in the reality of Propcrje. of 
oeing, such as two-fooUdjneaa of man, ca/rvine SSng^may be 
J^^A of the f^f.rA^''^^ of -^ Ogle 

aqnatic^ birds, unsur^^'^J^Ss of falling bodies, Ac? 
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fSrom them a pnori to other implied properties, JBgt 
as from the tkree^omgledneaa of a triangle in Mathe* 
matics. 

796. But for the most part, and always for all the 
purposes of science, these properties are learned ajpo9^ 

Pro rties in ^^^'^^J trom actual observation of the mdi*^ 
diojUTO^rtf^a viduals existing in the reality of being* 
cause, jjj^^jj Qf these properties, however, is con*" 
nectcd with and is suggestive of a Final Cause, for 
which it was bestowed upon individuals of that class } 
the two-footedness of man was designed as a means ta 
the upright position in which he walks ; and so through* 
out the material world we connect those properties- 
which are differentia of species with something in the 
habits or modes of the individuals of the species, as 
tuxyfootedness with erectness of stature — ca/nine teeth 
with camivorousness, &c. 

797. Now in reference to this fact we may call the 
Call Fonnai formcr Properties which are indicative of 

P"^^'^' the Final Cause the Formal Properties ; 
and those which are thus connected with them and 

Modal Pro- implied in their reality, we may call the 
p®'**®*- Modal Properties. And all those Propjer- 

ties which are susceptible of more and less, as eize^ 

Variable Pro- tempeToMi/rej density^ mighty &c., we may 
p«"^- call vwricihU Properties. 

798. It will be observed that Material and Formal 
Material and are uot Coordinate terms, but onlv terms 

£^ate°ton^ denoting alternate conceptions. Material 
and Implied are uie coordinates in a priori Matter* 
Formal and Modal are the coordinates in a posteriori 
Accidental and Matter. Then besides these we nave the 
SftrJi'ma/bS- Accidental and Variable Properties. These, 
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latoperty of those bodies as masses of matter. But 
we assume it as a Formal Property with reference to 
the Modal Property denoted by the word ''falling; " 




our class-conception we have " right-angled triangles," 
and then it becomes Materiml. 

799. Now as the Matter of all a priori Judgments 
is necessary Matter, if ihe Judgment be af- ^^^ ^^^^ 
firmative, its contrary or contradictory is 2JSS?i?Ne'SS' 
called an ahswrdiiy. It is not merely an mjj Matter a^ 
wror. Of this kind are all mathematical 

and all analytic Judgments. K the Judgments be 
J*^ative, the adffiirmative would give a nihu purum — 
that is, an impossibility ; as that two and two make 
five, two straight lines may inclose a space, an effect 
without a cause. 

800. In Necessary Matter if the subaltern is true, 
its universal must be true also. That is, ,„„ediatein- 

If I is true A must be true also. ?udIS?nJ"1! 

If O is true E must be true also. tor*"^ "**^ 

And all contraries are virtually contradic- 
tories, and oiJy one of the sub-contraries I and O can 
be true. 

801. Contingent Matter is also divided into Natural 
aad Moral. 

Although the order of Nature seems to be per- 
fectly stable and uniform, we conceive this order as 
having been established by an Intelligent Knowukire 
Author as the choice of His will. In many S{ettS?"2"S!l- 
respects we can conceive of its being differ- '*'*^ 
ent from what it is, and for the most part we know 
nothing of its facts, principles, or laws until we have 
observed and studied them from actual facts and oc- 
currences. Hence clearly the knowledge of Nature ifoQlc 
a posteriori^ and the Matter itself is contingent. ^ 
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laws as almost as certain as the deductions of mathe- 
Physical cer matics themsclves. But the certainty is not 
tainty. quitc SO great (since there always may be 

exceptions), and it is diflferent in kind. Hence we call 
it a physical certainty. And the contradictory of any 
proposition enunciating a physical truth or certainty 
would not be an absurdity, but simply a falsehood or 
error. 

803. But in the actions of man there is no such 
uniformity as we find in Nature. His moral freedom 
Moral Matter, placcs his acts at the disposal of his will, 
rather than of any law which operates uniformly in all 
similar cases. 

804. Hence in the actions of man there is not a 
necessity of any kind, in the proper sense of the word. 
Since, however, the will of man is influenced in some 
measure by motives external to itself, any strong com- 
MoraiandPhy. oiuation of motivcs will usually induce a 
sicaiNeceMity. particular kind of action; and hence this 
class of actions are said to constitute a sort of mor(d 
necessity. The objects in Nature are not conceived as 
having any liberty to choose what they will do, or any 
power to act except as they are acted upon. — Hence 
the physical necessity. On the other hand, man is 
conceived as having the power to choose what he will 
do, to act in accordance with external forces or against 
them ; and hence his acts are not under the same law 
as that which determines the motions, the facts, and 
events in Nature. 

805. Still, however, there is some uniformity in the 
acts of men under similar circumstances ; and nence a 
knowledge of the circumstances always gives a strong 

Moral Certain- prc^obility as to the course one will pursue. 
^* This, when it exists in but a low degree, 

is called merely probability. But when the proba- 
bility becomes very great, it is called a TnoroL cer- 
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^t, SO far as we know, under the control of any phy- 
sical laws and causes, but which are sup- mo«i cer- 
Sosed to depend upon the overruling Provi- SiTlVofPii 
ence of God. What the probability lacks ^**»«"**- 
of certainty in the two cases, however, depends upon 
two entirely different grounds. In the case of man it 
depends upon the fact that he does not always act 
consistently with himself, or as he ought. But in the 
case of the acts which are conceived as depending upon 
the will of God, the uncertainty in our minds arises 
solely from our not understanding His ways, and the 
laws and principles upon which He acts in His govern- 
ment of the world. 

807. There are some cases, however, in which even 
man may acquire such a character, as that cireminttnoM 
we feel a certainty as great, though different gSS'^SfiSS 
m kind, as though it were absolute with c"^»^- 
regard to the course he will pursue. We know that 
Washington will be patriotic, Ney will be brave, 
Howard benevolent, and that St. Paul will hesitate in 
view of no peril to himself in doing what he regards 
as the will of God. 

808. So too in forecasting the conduct of masses 
of men, we can calculate with almost a phy- certainty in 
sical certainty— almost as surely as the mo- SSSSct*** ^S? 
tions of the heavenly bodies. Masses can »«-«»» «f»e»- 
never differ from one another so much as one indi- 
vidual may differ from another. Nay, when masses 
become quite large, the Political Economist and the 
Statesnaan can, from knowledge of the circumstances, 
determine beforehand in general terms what course 
men will pursue, and what result they will arrive at, 
almost as certainly as the astronomer can determine 
the return of a comet. 

809. The Matter which thus determines Logical 
Methods admits of being resolved into several ele-iOQle 
ments, to which we will refer for a moment, in order ^ 

to ITftt a Kffla •m/M.A ^:^j* x ^^^^^^j.:^^ ^^4-Urt.rv* 
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an object about which our thoughts are occupied, 
and over the existence of which in the past and in the 
FmotM. present we have no control, may be regarded 

as a FACT. Thus, what one has been, said, or done, 
and even the intention of that which was intended but 
left undone ; whatever exists or has existed, whether 
in the mind alone or embodied in some external form, 
is afoot. 

811. The word ^^fact " is from fadoy to do, and is 
used with reference to something done, or something 
which has been brought into Sie reality of exist- 
ence. 

812. We distinguish a fact from an event by apply- 
Bvent. ing the word '^fact " to that which remains 
as the result of the making. But by an " event,^^ on 
the other hand, we mean the happening or occurring 
itself, even if it leaves no fact, or factwm, thing done, 
behind. But an " event " is the mere happening, it is 
a mere phenomenon ; it appears in time, is instanta- 
Events pus in- ncous, and then ceases. Hence the same 
toFaeu. thing may be regarded as both a fact and 
an event; the birth of Napoleon, for instance, was 
both an event and a fact. As an event, it happened 
or occurred on a certain day, at a certain hour and 
moment — was real as an event then and then only. 
But as a fact, a thinff done — a thing^ that is remem- 
bered, enters into and forms a part of history, it is as 
real now as it ever was, and must remain so forever. 

813. Again, we distinguish "facts" from mere 
facts dutin. realities of truth. A point, a line, a triangle, 

Sinwptiong?" would hardly be callea facts ; they are rauier 
realities of truth than of being, of which the mind forms 
conceptions by means of its own activity. The dot, 
the mark, &c., are not points and lines, they only re- 
present them. 

814. We also distinguish '*' facta'*'* from Ideas. 
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BMyand eternal reaUtiee anterior to anj act of creation, 

any act of making or conceiving them. 

^. 815. We dietingaish "facts" from "fancies" or 

phantasms" also. The facta are sapposed 
to have an objective reaUty of beingf The «iS2S "^ 
phantasm or fency has none. It is a mere ^"^ 
^bination of properties in the mind, to form that 
wnicn 18 the representation of nothini? that exists or is 
supposed to exist. * 

-^ *v ^' ;^°y ^^^ yrhich attend upon or surround 
S^^^tL." *^«^ principal are called e.-..-u«... 

o^ Sl"^. Facts, as they first become objects of thought, 
are complex wholes. We do not perceive F.ct.atfir.t 
r^foi ' ^^P ^^'^P®^ demity, &c., each sepa- ^'^' 
rateiy and one after the other ; and then combine them 
oy any conscious or voluntary operation into the per- 
ception of an object. But we perceive the object as 
a wnole, and then by an act of reflection we consider 
^^^o^P^^fi^^ies separately. 

n^;^A C^^ process by which we resolve the per- 
rt! . 7^^^^ ^"^^ ^^ parts is called Analt- ^^ 
™J ^^ . *^® *c* of considering one of the parts alone, 
^o. by Itself is called Abstra^ion : and the Ab.tn«.tkm. 
^^e by which the part is thus designated is called an 

r. |19- Analysis has different methods in different 
v!!!^®i^A ?**®^; thus the chemist has one DMb^ntkind. 
t^^^ Analysis, the mathematician another, •'^"*^'-- 
ana the metaphysician another.* 

aJ^JL?'' "^^^ Damascese layB there are three kincU of AnalyBis ; ihe 
J-J^jrwives compounds into their simple elements ; the Mscand resolves the 
^^m into Its several parts ; and the third or mathematical, oonsista m 
r™«™g tfte ooReotness of a certun principle in order to arrive at the 
"owtedge of an unportant truth."— Blakkt's Hisi. of Int. JPmoaqphy, vol. L t 

p. ^4. -^ OQle 

«M-^r^\.* mathematician of Alexandria, A. D. 400, and author of ^ 

WUiematieal GollectfAna » ..». «« ♦»»^ n^fimA tn hi« SA^Antli l»nnV • 
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820. Logical Analysis, of which alone we are now 
Loffioai Anaijrui. Bpcalung, consists in resolving the concep- 
tion of any object of thought into those elementarjr 
parts which go to make uj) the adequate conception 
of that object. The Analysis is ceXLoa jproxifyKUe when 
Proximate An- ^hc parts, auv or all of them, admit of further 
ai7iiaftparta. aualysis. Thus the Aualysis of the conc^ 
tion of any object into substance, attributes, and modes 
is proximate. For the attributes and modes admit of • 
further analysis. But when the Analysis can go no 
further, because there is no part that admits of further. 

Laat or uiu- aualysis, it is called the last analysis, and 
mate Anaiyua. ^hc parts givcu out by it are called ultimate 
parts. Thus, 1 anafyze my conception of a piece of 
gold before me into the suibetcmce^ which I will call 
gold ; the j>roperties, which I will call extension, yel- 
low, ductile, &c. ; and into the madeSy aapolisked, caiuy 
omamentj utensil, &c., &c. 

821. By a process which is the reverse of Analysis, 
synthesii. callcd SYNTHESIS, WO put together these ulti- 
mate elements to construct the complex whole. Thus, 
as bv analysis the chemist reduces water to oxygen 
and hydrogen, so by synthesis he puts these elements 
together and combines them into water again. 

822. So also in Logical Synthesis we put together, 
in the unity of consciousness the elements of wnich a 

erntheaia of couccption is composcd, and form the con- 
coDcepuons. ccptiou. It is by this process of analysis! 
and synthesis that a conception passes from one mind, 
to another. Again, with the substance for subject and 
any one of the properties or modes for a predicate, we 

to something already known, or placed among the nimiber of principles ad- 
mitted to ho tme. Bv this method, therefore, we asoend from a truth or 
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unite thera into a judgment ; these judgments we com- 
bine into a Byllogism, &c. And a set of judgments 
combined into a whole by means of the unity of their 
several subjects is called a " System,'*^ The sr^tem. 
word is from a root of similar import as " synthesis.''^ 

823. Now when the evidence or grounds upon 
'^bich any system is based is such as to leave no doubt 
of its truth, as in mathematics, we call it a truth or the 
truth. But if its truth be still doubtful, and Truth. 

received by those who accept it, on grounds which are 
iiot satisfactory, or not generally acknowledged as such, 
we call it an Opinion. Triith is supposed to opinioB. 
'^st upon grounds which are entirely independent of 
choice, passion, prejudice, or any wishes or feelings of 
a personal character. Opinion, on the other hand, is 
always supposed to be indebted for its reception ia 
some measure to the good will or wishes of those 
who hold it ; that is, they hold it from choice in part 
at least, and not altogether from the unbiassed convic- 
tions of their own judgments, or the necessary laws of 

824. When any system of judgments, or a judg- 
ment singly is regarded as explaining a fact or a series 
ot them. It is called a Theory. Thus we have Theory, 

the facts .of bodies falling to the earth ; and we have 
the tTieoTry of gravity — ^namely, that the Earth attracts 
them. But the agency or efficacy here attributed to 
the Earth is a mere tteory. It may be consistent wxth. 
the facte. But it is after all a theory, and a theory 
only. "WTe have theories of light, theories of electri- 
city, &c. ; that is, some explanation of the facts, whicb. 
goes beyond the facts themselves, and serves to giv© 
taem a scientific unity and completeness ; and it is 
sometimes the case that the facts remaining precisely 
the same, two or more theories will each of g^^Tbeo- , 
them explain the facts so far as they are at ^^."^O^X^ 
present known as woll as the other. This I '"^ 
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and the two theories of electricity — the theory of a sin- 
gle fluid and the theory of two ffuids. 

825. When before we have facts enough to form a 
theory, we guess at what the true theory or explana- 
Conjecture. tiou of the facts wiU be — this guess is called 
a Conjectv/re. 

826. From the foregoing definition it is evident 
^Anaiyiii pre- that the coUectiou and analysis of the facts 
cpe. byothe- j^^^^ always precede in the order of a cor- 
rect method, the synthesis or putting them together 
into a system, or combining them for the construction 
of a theorv or an argum'ent. 

827. But as the accumulation and careful analysis 
of facts is * slow, men often desire to coitstruct a 
theory or system before this preparatory vrork has 
Hypothesis, bccu douc. lu this casc they are often com- 
pelled to ffuess at what the fact would be if it were 
known, ouch a guess is called a Hypotheds^ or som^ 
thing placed under to support our theory or system. 

Our subject will henceforth divide itself into the 
Divisioiiofthe fou^r chief parts — (1) Methods of Investiga- 
suyect. ti^n . (2) Methods of Proof; (3) Methods of 

Disproof or Eefutation ; and (4) Methods of Instruction. 

828. These subdivisions of tlie present part of our 
These Parts ra- Treatisc are rather alternate than coordinate 
thJn cosrdi- parts. Thcrc is no investigation that does 
"* ** not carry with it some conviction of the cer- 
taintv of its result ; that is, some kind and amount of 
prooi. So, too, there is no method of proof that is not 
m some measure an investigation into the truth of what 
it undertakes to prove. Disproof is of course a method 
of proof And Instruction, or the construction of the 
■^^'-"2 Lrni 1 in": : ' . _ ^::^ :^i:i-:rr. implies some^ 
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CHAPTER n. 

METHODS OF INYESTIGATIOH. 



SECTION L 

Of Investigation. 

. 829. I remarked in Part I. [451], that where the 
Question is concerning the Copula, it is to be answerea 
by some one of the Formulae. The Formula, liowever. 
presupposes all tibe Terms as given. In the case ol 
Immediate Inference, as well as in all Intuitive J»ag- 
ments, there is no Term needed except those which 
appear in the Judgment or Conclusion itself. NgeMitF fer 
But we may often have a Judgment to be ^ ' *'™- 
proved, with no Exposita from which it can be deduced 
by Immediate Inference, and no Middle Term given 
by means of which it can be proved as a Deductive 
Judgment. Hence we may have occasion to find a 
Middle Term. And in all cases where the Question 
is concerning the Major Term that Term is still to be 
found. 

830. The finding of these Terms is what we call 
Tnvestigation.* Whether the Term to be sought be to 

• The snl^iect which we treat in Hub Chapter ia.to a conaderable ex- 
tent the sAme as that which Aristotle and the ancients generaUy treate^d,^ j 
tander «he head of " Topia"^ or '^Lod;"^ for the reason, as Mansel obv^g^^ 
—rvesy that " it is the phce in which we look for Middle Terms." Instead 
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be used as Middle Term or not, it must be found as a 
^vgtiiation Predicate to the subject of our inquiry. In the 
pr^catcfc"" Methods of Investigation, thereiore, we are 
seeking some term which we may predicate of a given 
subject ; and if we wish to use it as a Middle Term to 
establish a Copula, it must be such an one as can be 
used as subject to that Term which we wish to affirm 
as Predicate of it as Major Term. Thus, if we wish to 
prove that 8 is P, we must find a Term as M, which 
we can predicate of S (S is M), and of which we can 
predicate P, as M is P, and we then can affirm our 
conclusion S is P in the First Figure. 

831. The point then in which all the Methods of 
Point commoa Investigation unite is this : that they are 

JJiSvcuJitioi! Methods of finding what may be predicated 
of any given subject. 

832. Methods of Investigation, therefore, always 
presuppose the subject to be given ; that is, we must 
subaect. given havo Something to investigate ; and we may 

by the spbera -i •, • ®i_ -^ t_ ® i i. i.i.1 

only. have it given bv its sphere only, or by tne 

matter of its class-conception determining its sphere. 
Thus I may remember that something occurred with- 
out remembering what it was [52, 63]. I may know 
that there is something in a given room or place with- 
out knowing what it is ; that is, I have the sphere of 
.the conception only. 

833. In this case the first thin^ is to learn what the 
subject is. This we do by acquirmg the matter of its 
Tbefintthinf class-conccption. I may test it by my own 

toe '**cii?<S2 senses — see it, touch it, taste it, smell it, 
cepuon. handle it, &c., in which case I form the con- 

ception directly from the object itself. This Method is 
ByobMnration. callcd OhseTvotion, Ov I may ask some one 

Maxims ; DiffereniiaB Maadmarum^ The former, u the word denotes, Irers 
Maxims ; that is, the highest generalization of troth (Maxima Genera^ — 
to he used as Major Premises in Processes of Dednctions. As snch, they 
of course contained the Middle Term, and fnrnislied thus the means OJT 
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else what the subject is, and receive from him either ita 
name or a description of it. In either case I form the 
conception from the observation of others— that is, from 
^wJe8ttmm.y; in which they communicate bj Testimony. 
10 me what they have observed. This is the Method of 
^eshmo7ij/; and the only difference between an an- 
ih^^ f ^^J?g a name to the subject and a description is, 
tnat the former implies what is expressly stated in the 

034. At the first observation we cannot determine 
^^!! .if *^® observed property be any thing Distinction of 
more than a separable accident or not. On fr^;**le1S55 
a second observation of the same individual, •b"'^*'**"- 
J'%r^^^^^, at once that all of the properties that were 
ciiiterent in the two observations were but separable 
accidents of that individual. And a third and fourth, 
r ir^ as each successive observation may, and most 
ii^elj will add to this list of separable accidents some 
P^^P^^^ies that had not been so regarded before. 

035. But as soon as our observation has extended 
^o two obiects, these objects are referred to Andacia..ifi- 
a Class. The properties which they have in <»****" ■^* 
common are for the present assumed as Formal, consti- 
rt "^^fi^ the class ; and those in which they are nn- 
ii^e, after deducting what we have seen to be separable 
accidents in each, are regarded as peculiarities or indi- 
^'^^^i^Propertiesofeach. 

Ml ^ wider observation embracing more mdi- 
viauals always brings anew classification. ^ wider otaer- 
-t^erhaps the bringing in of a third object ^rciS^ISa*^ 
may give ns two classes— one including two ^^''' 
oi tiie three objects, while the other will be so unlike 
f^^'^^u® *^ ^® regarded as not of the same class with. 
tne other two. And any change in our classificatiorx 
Ranges our view of the properties ; that which we con;^ 
sidered an individual peculiarity in one classificatioii^OOQle 
becomes a Formal property in another and Material in 
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to find that one property which we had made Formal of 
wmf%'*'*SiM ^^® class, is always connected with another, 
E fm^ST'''** which of course therefore may be predicated 
of all the individuals in that class as a mode of their 
existence. We see, for instance, that all animals that 
have sharp claws are predacious. *' Sharp claws " is 
a Formal property, and " predacious " is a Modal, 
indicating: their mode or manner of life. " Unsup- 
ported bodies fall to the ground ; " — " unsupported- 
ness " is the Formal property — " falling to the ground" 
is the Modal propertjy-, indicating something concerning 
their mode or condition of being, while objects heloBg- 
ing to the class of " unsupported bodies." 

838. But " unsupporteaness " itself may be and in 
Accidental pro- fact is Only au accidental property. The 
KJrlSl."^ same object may be " supported " at one 
time and "unsupported" at another, and vice versa. 
Hence the Modal property "falling," will be acci- 
dental also. 

839. But we soon find that some of the properties 
RecogniUonof which are not in the class-conception, and 

ffipiKd** " of course therefore were not known to us at 
our first acquaintance with the object, are not only 
inseparable from the object so far as we have seen or 
known, but that they are inseparable from it abso- 
lutely. They are Implied properties necessarily result- 
ing from the combination of tne properties which are 
included in the class-conception, as tne laws of motion, 
for instance, in the conception of Matter as inert [791]. 

840. This distinction, however, between the Modal 
twSrnlm^S d A *°^ ^® Implied properties cannot be shown 
j>raai"p^T. a posteriori, or by any of tiie Methods of 

ties not ihown t ^« j.' '' ** 

a pMteriort Investigation. 

841. Methods of Observation are therefore, and of 
l»7.^?^f?'l«n «>/ necessity a posteriori^ with regard to all the 
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'^T r^Perties are not included obviously unpuea pm- 
loot ^^l Perception of an individual ob- ^eS^t^r'^ 
or so fi • ^^ ^^^^ ^b®^^^^ *^® property, '"'*^- 
its rp rf ^^ which suggests it, and then we prove 
circle Sf.''^'^^^^ Thus, suppose I have a Aodp«..eda 
that ti ^^ me, I observe its radii; I see ^^^'' 

my J ®^ *h^ii any difference that I can measure by 
^Qual*^^* I start with the hypothesis that tliey are 
of PJ.J *^^ Pleasure them ; this is a posteriori method 
nxoxQ th* ^^^' however, never approach to any thing 
eneQ k ^ ^ something less than any measurahle differ- 
tion ^^^^e^the radii. But hj ti priori demonstra- 
of nr.^ ^ ^^ prove that they are equal as a fact, because 

s2T^^^ they must be %o. ^ 
cies, Th ^^ ^^^ *^® Formal property of any spe- 
mav ^ ' Web-feet of aquatic birds, for instance. We 



feet tJi^^*'^^^^^® from the examination of such 

and L^i^ ^^®y are designed for swimming ; Sjec'SSd *2 

" aquat- ^f> ^^^^cative of the Modal property '"^^ 

^^eaiQ f I9'" a® applied to birds. We lorm the hypo- 

^V^ati *^^^ ^ypothesin], "that web-footed birds are 

^^g^tQ thi ^^ appeal to observation — that is, we inves- 

^^ true ^jpotnesized predicate a posteriori^ and find 

Jnquip ' Then Analysis of the class-conception, further 
the va '^^^ Observation, Measurement, Calculation and 
^s ftirth^^^^ other Methods of Investigation, will give 
Proceed ?" P-^^^^^^^^s to the subject. We will therefore 
to treat these Methods separately. 

SECTION n. 
Of Ol>^^r*<^a;tion, amd Testirrwny. 

^ the TU?^u®^^^^*^<>ii is the first and most primary ofoale 
that ^^^^""^^ ^f Iixvestigation. From the moment ^ 
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Each of our Senses is an avenue through which infor- 
mation is constantly coming in. 

846. But of the psychSogical powers and of tho 
grounds of belief in what we thus observe, it is not 
my design to speak here. We all perceive external 
objects, we form conceptions of them immediately, we 
classify them, we believe in their reality, and never 
do or can seriously distrust the testimony of our 
senses. 

847. Our primary Method of obtaining a know- 
obiervaiioDthe Icdgc of the facts and events of the external 
gimaiT Me- ^^j.^^^ ^^^ ^f ^^iQ propcrtics and relations of 
the objects existing there, is Observation. When by 
our own agency the facts which we wish to observe 
are either brought into existence or under our observa- 
fixpcriment. tiou, the Mcthod is called an Eayperiment 
Experiment, therefore, is a Method of Investigation 
difterin^ from Observation only, in the purely acci- 
dental circumstances of the observed fact having been 
voluntarily produced by ourselves for the purpose of 
the Observation. 

848. For the observation of the facts of the external 
or material world we have the five senses : Sighi, 

Means of Ob- Touch^ Hearing^ Smelly and Taste. For the 
■ervation. fj^^^g ^f ^j^^ interior world, those which pass 
within the Soul, we have the single faculty or interior 
sense called Conscumsness, 

849. In both these cases the same faculty gives us 
pSubject ^d both the Subject and the Predicate included 
u oiS? ***'* in the one perception, and with the intuitive 
judgment affirming the one of the other as property of 
a Subject. Thus, tsee a rose and that it is red, I smell 
that it is fragrant, I touch that it is soft and velvety. 
I am conscious of thinking, and that my thought is 
dull or active ; I am conscious of admirinff^^md that 

-^ Digitized by LnOOgle 
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settling that appeal. One sense may indeed sometimes 
correct a judgment based upon another. n<> »pj^ 
Thus, by a touch I may find that what I 8?f J?„V"iJS: 
had supposed from sight alone to be a peach, «»ptkfn.. 
is but a piece of stone so carved and colored as to look 
precisely like a peach. But in this case it is only one 
sense acting in its appropriate sphere, furnishing means 
to correct the too hasty judgment based upon the data 
furnished by another. ]N or is there any reason to trust 
one sense any more than another, when each are exer- 
cised within their appropriate spheres. 

851. So with ponsciousness. If I am conscious of 
believing, or doubting, or remembering, there Noappeai fnm 
can be no appeal from my consciousness. «>""<»»"•«• 
The fact may be miscalled. Thus, I mav call the feel- 
ing of which I am conscious humility, wnen all others 
will see that it is but spiritual pride. The mistake, 
however, is in the name and not in the fact that I have 
some feeling. 

852. The Predicates of any Subject may express 
either (1) the Implied Properties affirmed in wajjr.^ wj 
Synthetic Judgments a p^^iori. (2) Modal predicate*. 
Properties expressing the Final cause of any Property 
included in a class-conception considered as a Formal 
Property ; and (3) Accidental Properties denoting 
{a\ that which distinguishes one individual from an- 
other, or (J) that which distinguishes an individual 
from itself in another condition or at another time ; 
(4) {a) the Cause, or (6) Effect, and (5) the Quantity. 

853. Now as all investigation begins with indi- 
vidual objects, a property wnen first brought to our 
minds cannot be referred to any of these classes ; for 
at filrst we do not know that it is any thing more th^ 
a separable accident, nor in fact do we know that it 
is not* 

91KJL T^ +1,^ /. _..- :«^^«*:^«*;^r,a 'Bpz^^<5oogle 
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tigation made by some one else before us. In this 
latter case we are learning from Testimony or Au- 
thority, from the Force of Terms or from the Common 
Sentiment of mankind. In all these cases we are 
not investigating the subject, but we are looking fot 
the result of an investigation made by some one 
else. 

855. But if we are investigating the subject itself, 
and looking for properties ana relations which are not 

Use of H obvious ou the first sight, it will be found 
theaM^io invS' uccessary in almost all cases to form some 
ugauon. hypothesis or conjecture of what this pro- 

perty is to be. This hypothesis serves something the 
same purpose as the x, which is the representative of 
the unknown quantity in Algebraic Equations. Thus, 
suppose one is trying to discover the Cause of any 
phenomenon; he would need to make a supposition 
beforehand, and proceed to test its correctness by facts 
and observations. Few discoveries have in fact ever 
been made except under the guidance of a shrewd 
guess, conjecture, or hypothesis of what the truth or 
met is to be when it is found. 

Having noticed the principal Methods by which 
we can investigate subjects by the direct application 
of our faculties to the subjects themselves, let us coiv- 
eider Testimony, or the Means by which we avail our* 
selves of the exercise of the faculties of others upon the 
subject of our inquiries. 

856. Of these we have two distinct classes : (1) Sub* 
jects which we might investigate directly ourselves if 

Kind, of Tea- '^'6 had the opportunity and means; and 
timony. ^2) thc Prcdicatcs which depend upon Au- 

thority, or tiie emressed Will of another. 

857. For by fer the largest part of what we know, 
or at least b;^ far the largest part of the facts upon 
Tertimonywa which wc havc to depend in forming our 
S?"'ob8S!r'X opinions, constructins: our systems, as weU 
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f^S^ ^^^f^f^ts of what has come within their expe- 

g^^^^^^l^servation is called Tedimmy. 
hav +u ^^® ^^ Testimony supposes that others 

in J^ ^^'^^ faculties and means of know- ^he ^ of 
* 6 as ourselves, and opportunities which iSHTSSv^S^ 
rm f .^ ^^^ ^^- This fact, however, leads gi-jr ^SI**iS3 
nfr J? ^Investigate the nature and value of »"'^^^"- 
onf K^^^' And I shall at present speak of Testimony 
wl ] Y ^^*®^^' referring to a subsequent Chapter in 
iicli I shall speak of the Concurrence of Testimony, 
^ving demonstrative force to simple Testimony. 
y ^ xT ^^alue of Testimony is to be estimated i^^^ot mo 

o t Q following tests : "ony. 

test ^^) -^^^ nature of that concerning which the 

^^ony ig given, 
and ^^^^® ^^® obvious in themselves, easily seen, 

fa^^ '^^.^ easily misunderstood— snow on the Nature of the 
iS ^^^^ ^arth, a mountain, a desert, a -u^^^c'^*"*'- 
(j; . ?^ise, and such like facts, are too obvious to 
^^'^mish aufi-ht on that ground from the value of testi- 
"^^^^ to thefr reality. 

V ^^O. By^ ^j^ ^ large variety of cases, the fact ia 
^^eyond the reacli of human faculties, and that which 
ff'L^^^T^^^ as tlae fact is merely the inference ReporUngthco- 
^^ tJie fact. Thus, take all the reported r^-^'fi^t.. 
^es of demoniacal possession, witchcraft, second-sight, 
of tK ^^ ^^^ really testified to is beyond the reach 
On ?^^se8 — a mere inference from what was seen, 
reon ^^?^^ 8^« tliat another was acting strangely and 
Dosft t^ose acts, but to see that there was demoniacal 
or a^®^^^' the presence of the spirit of one departed, 
8fti ^^ ^^^ l^irxd, is of course quite imijossible.* 
^^1. So too irx reporting the acts of another. A. 

cially dl^'*^'^^ ^ **** »ol; questioniiig the reality of each facta, and esp^Tv^jIp 
^ WdT^'ir^J Pos«oslX «.A«. l^opeHy vouched far. The testimony i^glC 
*^t^ i?^ ***® New Xostament is of course that of a competent witness. 
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witness might speak of his motiyes as facts that he had 
Motirea for obscrved, and testify that such a person was 
the aetfl. angry, or jealous, or benevolent, &c., when 
the moral states could be nothing more than inferences 
from what was seen. The fects which could be seen 
and testified to, and the inferences from those facts, 
must be carefully distinguished. 

862. (2J The intelligence of the witnesses. In many 
cases this is of slight importance, since the fact may 

Intelligence of l>© SO obvious as that uo ouc could mistake, 
the witness, ^ut iu othcrs it is far otherwise. The testi- 
mony of a physician, for instance, to a disease with 
which an invalid is suflTering, would be of vastly greater 
value than that of one who knew nothing of medicine, 
and had scarcely ever seen a sick person in his life. 

863. (3) Opportunity to know is reckoned as one 
of the fundfamental points in the value of testimony. 

Opportunity to ^^^ should spcak of what he has heard and 
^*^'^' seen. If he only reports what he has beard 

others say of what they have heard or seen, the testi- 
mony becomes of constantly less value at each remove 
from the original witness. 

864. (4^ Integrity or moral honesty in the witness 
jMwdctamo. IS of coursc an important element in the 
neM? * "^ value of testimony. Without it the witness 
may be only imposing upon us the fictions of his own 
imagination instead of any outward realities. 

865. (6) And finally, since there are but few if any 
persons without some prejudices, feelings of personal 

Freedom from interest or passion, or attachments to theory, 
prejudice. which will very much influence the value 
of testimony, it is seldom if ever safe to take the testi- 
mony of any one without knowing something of his 
cmirmis in regard to the subject-matter, and guarding 
against its influence upon the testimony itseU, There 

Digitized byLnOOQlC 
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travelling in Europe, and constantly received into 
aristocratic circles, and receiving the tindest civilities 
from that class of the population, seeing every thing 
from their position and witn their eyes, would report a 
very different class of facts from one who should walk 
on loot, associate with " the toiling millions," and see 
life as it passes with them. 

866. We must also remember that testimony to be 
of any value must be positive. More mis- Testimony miut 
chief nas been done by the neglect of this *»p~'»*^e- 
fact, obvious as its importance is, than one would at 
first believe. 

A good illustration of this mistake is seen in the 
case of the Irishman, who is said to have complained, 
because he was convicted on the testimony of one wit- 
neasy who saw him commit the offence^ when there were 
hundreds that did not see him commit it. 

867. Omissions of this kind are most likely to occur 
in the midst of statements, where other cir- omi.«oni 
camstances or occurrences are mentioned. BSJ? to"SJ* 
Thus a very common case, in theological *^"'- 
controversy, is in the testimony of an ancient Father, 
that " in Alexandria, from the days of St. Mark, the 
Presbyters were accustomed to select one of their 
number, place him on the throne, and call him their 
Bishop." No mention is here made of his having been 
ordained, as a part of the process by which he was 
placed in the office of Bishop, and hence it has been 
argued that there was no ordination. 

868. The mere omission to mention the occurrence 
of what was customary, is no proof that it • • „© 
did not occur. History, from the necessities uSSSS?" S 
of the case, is full of such omissions. It is ^^^ 
impossible to state all that occurred, and if it were 
stated no one could read the books that would J)e 
written, nor p.nnlrl fliA world contain them. izedbyCjOOQlc 
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869. But even positive testimony to a negative pro- 
powtire Teiti- position Can never be equal to positive testi- 

Sti"ve*prop2a*. inony to an aflSrmative one. Positive testi- 
'***"• mony to a negative i^roposition, like negative 

testimony, is lor the most part only the absence of 
testimony. 

870. Positive testimony, supposing there is no 
fraud or mental hallucination, can be accounted for 
only on the ground of the reality of that which was 
seen, heard, &c. Testimony to a negative, however, may 

always be accounted for on the ground of in- 
ti2SS!hSJS- ability or inattention on the part of the wit- 
counte for. j^qqq^ ^s wcU as bv thc abseuce of that which 
he did not perceive. If, nowever, one man should 
testify that he had seen an extraordinary phenomenon, 
and a large number of others — even two or three other 
persons, having their attention directed to the same 
object or place, and occupying a position equally 
favorable as that of the man who pretended to see it — 
did not see it, this conflict of testimony would always 
raise the question of the sanity of the mind and facul- 
ties of the affirming witness, over and above the ques- 
tion of his veracity. In ail such cases the contradiction 
in the testimony must be in some way accounted for 
before either can be received, unless it be in cases 
where- one side is vastly preponderant against the 
other. Such a disparity may in itself, unless it can bo 
accounted for otherwise, be taken as a sufficient gua-. 
rantee of the accuracy of the testimony on that side. 
But in all these estimations, ceteris paribus^ the pre- 
ponderance is always on the side of the affirmative 
testimony. 

871. Again, we must always distinguish very care- 
eSS*fiSi*"Sj *^^^y between what is seen and the inference 
laS. * from it. Perhaps there is no case that illus- 
trates this so well as the common belief and testimony]^ 
to the fact that the sun rises and sets. The fact is a 

relative o\\SLr\Et(\ in rkAaifinn fliA -mnfi/^Ti rk-P fVio ann ia 
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The fact we take as indisputable, ihe theory we reject 
whenever we can show that there is a better one or that 
it is unnecessary. 

872. The truth of a priori propositions we con- 
ceive to be independent of any Will or of any Mind 
even. They are necessary truth, and therefore abso- 
lutely true. Their truth depends upon no ^tmKmynot 
condition whatever. Hence, in Necessary St Maoe?!**' 
Matter we seldom make use of Testimony, or the 
authority of others. 

873. But with regard to physical truths, although 
their being true depends upon the Will of ,„ phy,icai 
the Creator or First Cause of them, yet we SSn^'to fSS 
know the Predicate from an observation of **"*^- 

the Subject itself. We have but to look at a rose to 
see that it is red, to taste an orange to see that it is 
Bweet, &c. From this observation of the properties in 
the effect, we infer the intention or will of the Intelli- 
gent Cause, which is the Creator. In Physical Matter, 
therefore. Testimony can be properly used only to 
facts. It can never establish theories or opinions, but 
only facts ; the fact that this, that, and the other 
man held the theory, and upon what grounds he 
held it. 

874. But in Moral Matter we can never learn the 
properties of subjects by any mere investigation of the 
subject itself. They depend upon the will Testimony in 
of him from whom they proceeded. Of ^ JS^. 
these things, therefore, our only means of **'• 
knowledge is the Testimony of some one who knew the 
will and intention of the Authority from which they 
emanated. Thus, in Kevelation we have Sacrifice, 
Baptism, the Holy Eucharist, the Lord's Day, (fee. 
Of these no one knows or can know what is to be pre- 
dicated of them in certain respects except from Reve- 
lation itself. And Revelation is a Testimony to thooglc 
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what is its efficacy upon the worthy recipient, only 
from the Scriptures. AH of these are questions that 
never can be answered by any study of the subject, 
Baptism, itself; but only by a study of the Kevelation, 
which is Testimony to the Will of God concerning it. 

875. So it is in every society and organization of 
PMitiire. imu- mcu. Thcrc are, and of nec^sity must be, 

■Scietfc..*" some positive rules and institutions not 
dependent upon any one's sense of propriety, but 
ordained by tne consent of the collective wnole ; or at 
least by the authority that acts for that whole. And 
these statutes, constitutions, canons, by-laws, &c., by 
whatever name they are called, become the Testimony 
by which we investigate the properties which may be 
predicated of the subjects treated of in those docu- 
ments. 

876. Again, Lexicons, Dictionaries, and such like 
Dictionariei compilatious, are Testimonies which we use 

u?eSSSif5 as a means of investigating the meanings 
^"**»- and definitions of words. iSialysis is often 

of great service. When a word is compounded of ^o 
or more, or is used in a derivative form, we can often 
get an important suggestion towards its meaning from 
an analysis of the word into its parts — or as gramm^ 
rians say, from its Etymology. But the real force and 
meaning of a word after all will depend upon the t^w* 
loquendt ; and a Dictionary or V ocabulaiy is but a 
Testimony to that usage ot a language which, deter- 
mines the meaning of words. 

SECTION m. 
Of Measurement and Calculaticn. 

877. Measurement as a Method of Investigalion 
re<iuires a mention, although there is but little to be 
said of if,. Tt. iq tlia Mofhrk/l Kv whifih we find the 
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878. We may have a definite answer, or only an 
indefinite, or comparative one. Thus, if one 

ask how high Mont Blanc is, he may obtain SJnSiitiv?' 
the indefinite comparative answer, "It is "•'^®"- 
the highest of the Alps." Such answers give of course 
but indefinite answers, by comparing the thing which 
is unknown to the inquirer with something which is or 
is supposed to be known to him. 

879. But for a definite answer in Quantity, it is 
always necessary to assume some unity or AMumedunit 
standard, and to give the answer in the number of 
the units of the assumed standard, comprehended in 
the object to be measured. Hence we have our tables 
of unities in long measure, as " inches," " feet," " fur- 
longs," " miles," " leagues." We have also unities of 
measure in time, in weight, in solid quantity, &c. 

880. Some such Method is, I apprehend, that which 
in fact gives us the first hypothesis, or hypo- MeMurement 
thetical knowledge of the implied properties SamiSX'im^ 
of the subjects treated of in the sciences of Sf*Ge^om?JiSS 
Continuous Quantity, Geometry, Trigone- f«»«"- 
metry, &c. Such implied properties there are in every 
class-conception. They are litely to be brought to our 
knowledge first by some one of the Methods of Investi- 
gatioti (and may be brought to our mind by any of 
them). But when they are bo brought to our minds, 
they must be proved by Demonstration, which we have 
treated as one of the Methods of Proof. Thus, I may 
learn at ^veXfrom dctual measurement^ that the square 
of the hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle is equal to 
the sum of the squares of the two other sides, and then 
prove it as a necessary and invariable property of all 
right-angled triangles a priori. Such, I suppose, has 
been the method in which most of the Predicates that 

ai-e now affirmed a vricyri were first di8cover^e(|^^^|h@'QQQ|^ 
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Synthetic Judgments a posteriori and those which are 
a pinori, 

882. When the question relative to quantity is, 
countinjr a " how manv ? " wc havo as preparatory to 

Method of In- , | . . ^, - • m r r J 

vMtication in calculation " cowating^^ as a means ot enu- 
^wcrete Quan- jjjqj.^|.Jjj^ ^j^^ number of iudividuals in any 

Logical Whole. In this case the unity is not assumed 
but is given. It is the logical individual. 

883. Arithmetic, Algebra, and the Calculus are 
Methods of but Methods of Investigation in Discrete 

caicuiatioD. Quantity. They presuppose counting or 
enumeration by individuals as units of number. 

884. Of course we cannot go into a consideration 
of these Methods in detail here. To do so would 
require a Treatise on Arithmetic, Algebra, and the 
Calculus. I will in this place therefore specify only 
what is essential to all of tnem. 

885. The Methods described in the works on these 
Method. ID subjects, are determined rather by the Idea 

f^PiSFiltt^ ^^ ^^ Useful than by the Idea of the 
u.efuL* ° * True. They all come to the same result, 
and the superiority of the one over the other consists 
in its superior usefulness ; that is, it is a shorter and 
more useful way of doing what may be done in some 
other way. 

886. So far as the Idea of the True determines 
them, there are but two radically distinct Methods of 

Logically but Calculatiou : (1) when the parts are given 
two Method., to find the whole ; and (2) when the whole 
with some of the parts are given to nnd the other, or 
others if there be more than one. 

887. For the first Method or Addition it is neces- 
conditioii. of sary that all the parts be ffiven: one of them 

the first Me- _^f..^, _ -n.. *_ ^ ,P_ _ -, .1^ _ ^^^Jj> 
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In this case the three terms ? + ?+ 4 are the parts 

and X represents the whole, which is still an unknown 
quantity. By the Method of Addition we find that 
quantity and substitute it for a?, and say a? = 24, or 
twenty-four is the whole.* 

♦ As illustrating this point we may refer to the old Sophism of Achillea 
and the Tortoise. — " Thej start at the same time from points one mile 
apart, the Tortoise heing ahead. While Achilles is running that mile the 
Tortoise will have run one-tenth of a mile. But while Achilles is running 
that one-tenth of a mile the Tortoise will have run one-tenth of one-tenth, 
that is, one-hundredth of a mile, and so on ; therefore Achilles will never 
overtake the Tortoise." 

Leibnitz first proposed as a solution of this sophism, and it has been 
repeated by Coleridge and De Qumcey, that it implies the infinite divisibility 
of space, without taking into account Ae equally infinite divisibility of time 
«l«o. I am not authorized to say that this solution is not satisfactory, I sup- 
pose, but I really cannot see that it has any meaning that is to the purpose. 
Whately says that Aldrich and the old Logicians answered by proving that 
the Conclusion is false. But as he justly remarks that is no answer, if the 
Premises are admitted and the Formula is unquestionable. Whately an- 
swers by saymg that the Argument cannot be stated Logically at all ; that 
S ^rr *^^ ^gical Formula. But to this we reply, so much the worse for 
the Formula. If there is, as he admits, " a seeming demonstration," there 
must be a Formula to which it can be reduced, though it may be of course 
to mvalid Formuk. Otherwise it must be reducible to a Formula valid 
m Itself, without fulfilling the conditions of that Formula. 

The Sophism can be reduced to a Categorical Formula as weU as any 
other Algebraic Equation. The expression in these Formula is awkward 
and tmnecessary. Mathematics is the Logic of Continuous and Discrete 
Quantity. Nor is there the slightest necessity of bringing their arguments 
within the Formula of Logical Quantity. But if one will insist npon suclx 
a statement of the Sophism before us, it wUl then be found that the word 
while" is used in each successive Premise in different senses. Hence 
the FaUacy of Ambiguous Middle. 

Thus,— The first period is " while ; " 
" While " is the second period : 
.*. The first period is [equal to] the second. 
Ihat 18, It takes as long to run the mile and the tenlii, as it does the tentli 
and the hundredth— and if so Achilles will never overtake the Tortoise. 
But in the Methods of Discrete Ouautitv the fallacy is hi requiring » 
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880. If there are two unknown qtiantities, the Me- 
thod of Adding is different; but the Method of Inves- 
tigating the Discrete Quantity of the Whole, or finding 
the Predicate is the same, namely, it is Addition ot 
the Parts. 

889. Or again, if we have a Whole and some of its 
second Method. Parts giveu, to find the other part, we have 
the Method of Subtraction. Thus, 

6 — 3 — 2 = ». 

Here 6 is a Whole, and 3 and 2 are parts of the 

Whole, and x represents the other unknown part which 

is to be found. By Subtraction we find it and say, 

aj = l. 

890. But Multiplication, Division, Involution, Evo 
MuitipUcatioD. lution, &C.J &c., are only more vs^vl be- 
Dimion.&c cause shortcr Mcthods to the same results; 
that is, to find a whole from the given parts, or a part 
fi'om a whole — the rest of the parts also being given in 
Discrete Quantity. 

891. When I speak of the parts and the whole, &c., 
being given, I mean that they are virtually given. As 
The Parts how ^^ ^^ ^^^ example above one part alone was 
given. given in pure quantity, 4 ; but it was given 
in such a way that the value of the others could be 
obtained from it. It was given, and its fractional value 
in relation to the whole was also given. And this will 
always be found to be necessary. If the parts are not 
given in simple quantity they must be in or reducible 
to some fraction or multiple of the whole. 

892. The whole must of course also be homogeneous. 
Parti mii«t be Tlius, if we add 6 and 8, the whole, as all 
homogeneou*. ^jjolcs iu purc quantity are, is homogeneous. 

Now irom snch a statement we can simply have no answer, because 

Digitized by LjOOQIC 
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It is merely 14 — not fourteen men or fourteen doUcMrs^ 
or any thing of the kind, but fourteen simply, 

893. But if we have six men and eight doUarSy we 
cannot add them into a whole, which will be 
expressed by any name in the English Ian- piod2?e*ahSff 

fuage. Suppose, however, we nave six •'^**"** 
orses, eight cows, twelve sheep, we may add them, 
-and then me homogeneous whole is not horses, cows, 
pr sheep, but it may be denoted by a generic term 
including these parts as species. Such a term is the 
English word, " cattle " or " stock." 

894. And for the same reason in Division the divisor, 
and in Multiplication the multiplier, must be DiYiwr and 
pure number; while the dividend and the gJ^^^S^'SS' 
multiplicand may denote any objects in Lo- **•'• 

gical Quantity.* 

SECTION IV. 
Of Average <md Excludon. 

895. It is sometimes the case that we cannot obtain 
an exact observation of a fact which we wish tiw w ©i 
to use in our calculations. And again, there -*^*«"««- 
are many facts differing from each other in many- 
points, that are either based upon and indicative of 
a law, or at least afford results of great importance, 
which, however, none of our inductive processes can 
reach. Such facts and results are obtained by what is 
called the Process of Average. 

896. Average is obtained by adding together seve- 
ral results, and dividing the amount by the how obtain- 
number of results — these results must of ^ 
course, therefore, be stated in Discrete Quantity. 
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897. For example, the mariner at sea is desirous 
of getting the precise position of a heavenly body. 

obiervation. ^ut fpom the Tocking of his vessel it is im- 
atsea. possiblo to get two observations precisely 

alike. Let him take several and take the average. 

898. Again, suppose we wish to ascertain the pres- 
sure or weight of the atmosphere. We find that the 

In the use of Barometcr does not indicate exactly the same 
the Bafometer. pressurc twice perhaps in a whole month. 
Heat, the time of the day, the currents of the atmo- 
sphere, all affect it. But let there be made observa- 
tions several times a day for a year, for instance, add 
them all together, and aivide by the whole number, 
and we have an average approaching the truth, just in 
proportion to the extent of the observations. 

899. This Method is of vast importance in the col- 
lection of Statistics, and has given us some of our most 

In coiiectuif uscful facts and estimates in Political Eco- 
statisucfl. nomy, in the doctrines of Insurance, and in 
fact in every department of business and of legis- 
lation. 

900. Thus it is found by Statistics that out of every 
one hundred thousand infants born in England and 

statistici of Wales, fifteen thousand die the first year, 
Deaths. gy^ thousand more in the second, about one 

in four of the whole number before they would have 
reached their sixth year, and scarcely one-half reach 
the age of forty years. Now suppose results similarly 
obtained from other places, other races of people, other 
modes of treating their infants, to differ in the propor- 
tion of deaths from those in England and Wales, we 
should have this difference as a fact to be accounted 
for, and its investigation could scarcely fail to lead to 
knowledge of the greatest importance. 

901. in the same way Physiologists, by dividing!^ 
vitabiiity. the whole number of population between 
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number which "will of course vary with the proportion 
of deaths to the whole population. This is assumed to 
represent what is called the vitabUity^ of men and 
women, during these different periods of their life. In 
some of these periods the vitability of the males is greater 
than that of the females, as from fifteen to twenty, and 
from forty to forty-five. In others that of the females 
is greater than the males. In this way definite results 
are obtained, which are of the greatest value in the 
investigations of many of our most useful as well as 
interesting sciences. 

902. Even those matters which are supposed to 
depend chiefly upon the will, such as mar- m moral mat- 
riage, and suicide, are found to yield results *•"• 
astonishing from their uniformity. Quetelet,t the Bel- 
gian statistician, affirms that the Belgian people pays 
its annual tribute of marriage with more regularity 
than that of death. Not only does the total Mamaiw. 
number of marriages, as well in towns as in the coun- 
try, follow a constant mathematical law, but the same 
regularity is observed in Ihe numbers which indicate 
the marriages between bachelors and maids, bachelors 
and widows, widowers and maids, and widowers and 
widows. So in respect to the ages at which marriage 
is contracted, there is an astonisning uniformity in the 
annual returns. In regard to suicides the statistics of 
France % for a period of twelve years exhibit suiddafc 
a similar uniformity. Their number varies but little 
from year to year. It is less in December than in 
any other month. From December it increases to 
June, when it attains its maximum and then diminishes 
regularly until December again. 

903. These facts, which can be obtained in a form 
to be of use by the Method of Average ^^^^ ^^^, 
only, doubtless imply some causes extrinsic Mtnn«c^the 
to the will of man, and which therefore are v^ooglL 
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within the legitimate sphere of scientific investigation. 
They furnish a case for the Methods of Elimination 
(Section VII. below). 

904. Kow where there is uniformity in results, 
there must be of course a rause acting under a law or 

Uniformity in fi'om somc scttlcd dcsigu. And in the case 
th» law. ^f intelligent causes, the design itself gives 
the law to its activity and determines it. But in Na- 
ture, where the Causes are considered as mere Forces, 
acting without intelligence of their end or of their law, 
uniformity is always considered primarily and espe- 
cially as implying law — an unchanging rule guiding 
the activity of the Force. 

905. In this view, the Average of a single series of 
figures might indeed be valuable in many cases, as 

compariwn of thoso for iustauce specified in 900 and 901. 
AireruKe.. jj^^. g^iu j^g great valuc as a Method can be 
seen only in its application for the purpose of com- 
paring the average results of diflTerent series of figures 
relating to the same matter, at different times or under 
difierent circumstances, as in the cases specified 
above (902). 

906. The Method of Exclusion is used for abridging 
processes of investigation by the exclusion of whole 

Method of Ex- classes of objccts as individuals from the 
elusion. necessity of examining each one separately. 

The exclusion is eftected by means of properties assumed 
as differentia of species, and may be of two kinds. 

(1.) The exclusion of one fact or species of facts 
pirttTaricty. after another from any given Predicate 
assumed as the Differentia of a species, in order to 
include a remaining fact or class of facts in the sphere 
of that Predicate. 

(2.) The exclusion of one fact or subspeciesof facts 

"^ ' ■ HbigitizedbyVnOOQlC 
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form of a Disjunctive Judgment with the ^^^.^^^ 
Predicate common and the subjects codrdi- Jj^^^Jgjg 
Bate, as either A or some non-A is B [410]. jSSi.*"* 

908. The second of these varieties makes or implies 
a statement in the form of a Disjunctive Di.uunctr^ 
Judgment with the Subject common and the c?ifSSJte pJS 
Predicates coordinate, as A is either B or C, *''~'*»- 

er D, &c. [408]. 

909. This Method has been called the Ahsoissio 
Jii^itiy and is of great use both in investi- ^^^^ ^^^ 
gation and in proof. It partakes in fact so j^ j^ii«<, iti 
fully of the Differentia of both classes of Me- "*** 
thods that we are in doubt with which of them to place 
it in our present Treatise. We put it here, however, 
because we are treating of Methods of Investigation 
before Methods of Proof. 

910. Perhaps the best illustration of the first form 
of Abscissio for our present purpose, is the muttration of 
one which we have already made use of in t^etot variety. 
examining the validitv of Moods and Figures of Syllo- 
gisms [478 et seq.]. Thus we said (or rather used the 
implied Disjunctive), " Either those with negative 
Pr^nises, or some of those that have not both Pre- 
mises negative, are valid," we completed by the modus 
toUetUe ponena ; proving that those with negative Pre- 
mise ^ could not be valid. We liien divided the re- 
maining coordinate, "diose which have at least one 
Premise aflSrmative," into two coordinate parts, and 
^d or implied again, " Either those with Particular 
Premises," or " some of those whose Premises are not 
both Particular are valid ; " and proceeded as before 
until we- come to the species of which alone " validity " 
eonld be predicated. 

911. In this ease we knew at the outset that som^ 
of the individuals included in the divided ^^^ 
whole — that is, some svUogrisms, were valid, may "be 
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divided whole of which ^'vdUd^^ could be predicated. 
In that case we should have ascertained that ^' valid " is 
a Differentia incompatible with the Essentia, which is 
constitutive of the lx)gical Whole as a genus ; that ia, 
with the Material Properties of the Logical Moods. 

912. But in this case there would have been only 
the form without the reality of a Disjunctive Judg- 
ment. The Disjunctive would have been merely sup- 
posititious, designed or supposed for the sake of the 
method, since a true and vaud Disjimctive always im* 
plies that one member at least shall be true. 

913. This Method is often of great use as a Method 
of Proof in Geometry. Thus in the Theorem, " A line 

UMd ia Geo- let fall from any point perpendicular to a 
metry. Straight line, is the shortest distance between 

the point and the line. For either the perpendicular 
is the shortest line or some not perpendicular is the 
shortest." But as the perpendicular makes a right 
angle with the line, any other line would be the 
hypothenuse of a right-angled triangle, of which the 
perpendicular is one of 3ie legs. Hence no non- 
perpendicular line is the shortest. Consequently the 
perpendicular is the shortest. This Method is of course 
vastly shorter than that by which we prove of eadi 
possible line, not a perpendicular, separately — that it 
is not the shortest. 

914. But let us now take a case of the other kind, 
lUiutratum of in which we have an individual or several 

the second va- » . ., . -. i . a 

riety. lonumg a sub-species, and are desirous oi 

finding to which of the species it belongs — in short to 
find what it is. 

915. Let us take for an illustration a icase of 
chemical analysis. We there say this is either an 
acid or an alkali. We test it and find, let us sup- 
pose, that it is not an acid. It is therefore an alkali. 
Wfi T1A-+ — -^' • • --^ - ^- — 
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we come to the last. But of course it is quite possible 
that we shall find which species of alkali it beion^s to, 
that is, what kind of an alkali it is, before we Lave 
tested it for all. Or again, as in the former case, we may 
test a metal, for instance, for each of the alkalis in turn, 
and disprove each member of the supposed disjunctive 
in turn, and thus find that it is not an alkali at all. 
Here, as before, the Disjunctive form was merely sup- 
posititious — ^made for the occasion, without knowing 
before-hand that the individual was included in the 
Logical Whole at all. 

SECTION V. 
Of Analysis. 

916. We may have two kinds of Analysis : (1) An- 
alysis of the Conception, and (2) Analysis of j^^^xynia of 
the Object of that Conception. The former cogSJiSS." 
is Logical Analysis and the latter is Phy^ 
sical Analysis. . ^ ^ 

917. We have seen that every conception oi 
reality contains as its matter certain proper- ^^Jbe Matter «>f 
ties of that reality. These properties make ''"^ i^dl- 
up its Essentia and Differentia ; its Essentia as ^^^^^^^ 
ing it in the next superior Natural Genus (thus ^J^-^^y^^ 
ing what it is) ; and its Differentia limiting ^^.^^^«s 
mining its reality by showing what it is not; ^^^tr 
giving the boundaries that separate it from o 

objects. ^ +i.^refc>^^ 

918. The Analysis of this Conception there ^ ^_^ 
gives us each of these properties as separate ^^l^^^^^t^ 
predicates, which may be affirmed o^^*^ VIiiSf^rxe>^^z 
conception of the object as a Logical Sub- i^^^^^^ 

ject, and consequently of the object itseli, ^^g i-fc. 
rf the conception justly and properly f ^Pj^ jjes 5 ""^ 
Thus we may say of a trianffle, " it has tnre« t-ix« 
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919. So too in Continffent Matter. The Matter of 
any superior and comprehending genus is always coDr 

Anaiyiis of tainod in the conception of a lower and 
cSSSi^iSMaf. comprehended species, and it may therefore 
•*'• be evolved as a predicate to that conception 

by Analysis. Thus I may say of a tree, " it is a \eg^ 
table ; " of an ox, " it is an animal," &c., since " tree " 
and '^ ox " are but species of the proximate genera 
"vegetable" and "animal." Or we may predicate 
any one of the essential properties of the higher genus, 
as of animal, the circulation of the blood — of the tree, 
its growth from a seed, &c. 

920. So far as Predication on the ground of Ana- 
lysis is concerned, it is of but little if any consequence 
how the conception which we analyze was formed. 

en fa """^ ^^7 ^SiVQ becu that which we formed in- 
conSpS^amaj stiuctivcl^ ou our first comparison of one 
of the ^S^. object with another, or it may have been 
that more elaborate and scientific class-con- 
ception formed by scientific investigation. In either 
case we may analyze the conception, consider the ele- 
ments of which it is constituted separately, and sepa- 
rately they are Predicates which we may affirm of 
either the class-conception or of any individual com- 
prehended under it. 

921. The only possibility of mistake is in the forma- 
tion of the conception itself. If the judgment is untrue 

And of the Ob ^^^ couception was ill-formed. Thus, if I 
j«5ct.ofthe®con" should Say that "horses have wings," the 
SSUeStion ^ ludffment would show that my conception 

adequate. •'/•5?i w 'j j. 

of "horse" was inadequate or erroneous. 
Or in popular language, one would say that I did not 
know what I was talking about. 

922. But in Geometry, the Mathematics of Con- 
tinuous Quantity,* we speak only of the conceptionij^ 
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and that conception is one which we have formed in our 
own minds apiriori^ and by a conscions pro- inMathemati« 
cess of construction. Hence in our analysis S? '"S^SS 
of such conceptions we merely evolve what conccutioM. 
we had consciously and designedly put into it, and 
•there is no liability to error. Conceptions cannot be 
communicated from one mind to another. Each mind 
must form them for itself,* and as the process of form- 
ing the conception of a triangle, for instance, is the 
same in all minds, the conception itself of all geometri- 
cal figures must be the same in all minds. 

923. But in forminff class-conceptions of the objects 

in the external world, different properties of the objects 

themselves will seem most conspicuous and q^^^^^^^ 

characteristic to different minds. Hence the •j^^J''^^' 

matters of those class-conceptions will be dif- ^°'*" 

ferent to some extent, and may be different for each 

mind. Or if we undertake to reconstruct in our own 

minds the conceptions which others have formed from 

their description of the objects comprehended under 

that conception, the description never is and never can 

be quite adequate. Nor will it be understood by all 

minds alike. Every one has a conception of " apple," 

for instance, and yet who has analyzed that conception 

so that he can enumerate and describe precisely every 

element of its matter? We can all tell an apple from 

a pear, but who can describe precisely and exactly all 

the points of difiRsrence between them J Some of the 

most striking points all persons can give ; but no one, 

I apprehend, can give them all. 

924. The question will always arise, therefore, whe- 
pier the elements of our analysis be predicable of the 
mdividuals comprehended under our class-conception ; 

tiioughts are occupied, and ^\.\y^ ,•« 4^Ka formar case w« iimore the diflfet^^OQlc 
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not, however, in cronsequence of any fault or fallacy in 

False concc ^^^ analysis, but on account of the doubt 

tion/* mSSb or uncertainty about the formation of the 

of uniDtentional ,. 'i in a j 

fahe itato- couceptiou itseli. And many persons are 
charged with intentional falsehood when the 
fault is not the moral one of uttering what they know 
to be false. It is merely the misfortune of having so 
conceived the subject as that predicates which do not 
belong to it are included in their conception of it. 

925, This analysis of our conceptions is carried on 
^RcMwi the by the Ileason itself; and the Reason pos- 
^gent o Ana- g^gg^g ^ faculty of iusight or immediate in- 
tuition for the facts of consciousness, precisely as the 
external senses do for the facts of the external world. 
Thus, if I see that my class-conception of horse includes 
the property of sclid-imgvla/rity [having but one hoof 

And th ui • *^^ ^^^ foot], I can no more doubt that my 
mate^judje of ccm>c&pUon of horse includes that property, 
lucorrectnew. ^j^g^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^.j^^ horsc bcforo mc has but 

one hoof for each foot when my eye is distinctly fixed 
upon the object itself. 

926. But let us pass to the consideration of the ana- 
lysis of the object itself. We cannot here give any pre- 
Anaiysii of the copts or rulcs for accomplishing such analysis. 

oiuect itself. Those rulcs are not and cannot be reduced to 
any simple system. Success depends to a great extent 
upon original gift. It is a matter of quickness of in- 
sight in the Ileason, just as the perception of colors 
and of sounds is matter of difference in the constitu- 
tional peculiarities of the eye and the ear. No rules 
can be given which will enable one to distinguish 
between the different shades of color, or the different 
tones of the diatonic scale in music. K one cannot 
make the discrimination without rules, no rules will 

AnaVklo Viim +r\ molro if Digitized by VnOOQ IC 
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Nearly every science has done something of the kind. 
But the most that can be reduced to rule and formula, 
will in all cases be but a comparatively small part of 
what is to be done. 

928. An analysis of this kind is always an experi- 
ment, and the elements evolved are objects Anaiy^w an 
of observation ; and we can of course predi- «p«™n«nt- 
cate them of the object analyzed as having been con- 
tained in it. Thus common salt is analyzed into chlo- 
rine and sodium. Hence we may say, " common salt 
contains chlorine," — " common salt contains sodium." 

5)29. There is no appeal from the result of an ana- 
lysis. We paay mistake the name of the sub- T,,g oeitaintr 
ject analyzed, and also that of the element '^ Anaiyw.. 
given out. But the things themselves cannot be mis- 
taken. The greatest danger is in the too hasty infer- 
ence from the analysis. We may suppose Liability to 
the example which we analyzed was a fair »>*«•*»■• 
specimen of all the individuals of its class, and con- 
tained nothing which was not in them all and an essen- 
tial constituent, when in fact it was not so. Hence we 
may predicate of a class as one of its constituent ele- 
ments that which was only a foreign substance, acci- 
dentally in the specimen which we had subjected to 
our analysis. 

930. It is evident from these considerations that 
the analysis of anv object may give us ele- 
ments of its constitution of widch we were ui^^iSSffSJ 
ignorant before the analysis. Thus the '**«^"»^^»- 
analysis of water gives us hydrogen and oxygen. And 

^t is especially characteristic of chemical analysis, that 
►tiie elements evolved are totally unlike the compound 
that was subjected to the analysis. 

931. It will be observed that analysis can give as 
results nothing except that which was in the [^pi^^y^oOQlc 
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932. But we often find on analysis what we do not 
and cannot find m analysis. This is especially true of 
the analysis of our conceptions. By the analysis we 

It enable! ui g^t primarily merely what was contained in 
Sied** '£^- ^^^ conception as the material properties. 
***•• But after the analysis has been completed, 

we are able to contemplate each element by itself, and 
also their relations to each other ; and thus we gain 
an insight of many implied properties, which of course 
were not contained in the conception. 

933. This distinction between what we get in an 
analysis and what we get on analysis, is very generally 

tincti D ^v^^l^^ted or omitted in speaking of tte 

often ?n5fook° rcsults. This, for instance, is very constantly 

done by Cousin, who is certainly one of the 

most skilful and lucid in his analysis of all the meta* 

physicians that the world has ever seen. 

934. But as the conceptions which we form of 
The rewiits of objects in the reality of being are liable to 
**co^Mpti^** diner somewhat from those which existed in 
SiVfordiflTwit the Divine Mind before their creation ; and 
""" ' as the conceptions which one mind forms 
of objects in the reality of being will differ somewhat 
from those formed by other minds of the same objects, 
and as analysis of the conception can give only what is 
contained in the conception, the results of these analy- 
ses by different persons will be as various as their con- 
ceptions ; agreeing necessarily in some of their elements 
while they differ in others. 

935. So, too, that which may be expressly contained 
^Material and in ouc mau's couccption as a material pro* 
tSfwE^f^ perty in contin£:ent Matter— that is, material 

ferent for differ- f i % , V , i • T J :^ 

eat minds. to his couccption, may be only impliea m 
another and vice versa. 

936. This results from the fact that our minds are 
^jfferenaa w impcrfcct and limited, " Variasse est erroris.^^ 
AM^JSTf" " And there is probably no intellectual endow- 
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^ricaffi^^ i^to the relations and properties of geome- 
for tn ^^'^^ what men of ordinary powers can see — 
and V^^^^^^ai^d is to see— only after hours of study 
j^j^ ^ ^.^^g process of demonstration. And to an inn- 
<5ate«?^^^^ the result of the longest and most compli- 
*te th ^^^^^*^^^ m\XBt be as evident at the first glance, 
•^^ first axioms of Geometry are tc us. 

SECTION VI. 

Cf Indv^cUan cmd An<dogy. 

of th "^^ words Induction, and Analogy, are each 
ffatin^^ ^sed to denote Methods of Investi- mdnctioo and 
fiense'"'/'?^ ifethods of Proof also. In one 5sa?5f,n.i;5: 
^ishin -4 word they are regarded as fur- li*"*- **•«»'• 
true ^^^^dicates, in the other as proving them to be 
Hevf #->it ^ *^^i*8 latter sense I shall consider them in the 

Rate R ^^ductionf is the Method by which we coUi- 
ProD^^^^^al facts, having identity of Formal 



Indttctioo. 



factsa ^^^-^^ ^ species, and in consequence of these 
ceived^^^^*^^ in some other property not at first con- 
vi(jQ«2 ^^ Formal, we predicate that fact of all indi- 
93 Q ^^*^^t species, or of the species as a whole. 
^Aa ?J1 ^^^ when the facts of any two opposite species 



and H-^^ S?^ ^^ their Formal properties (123), 

that \xr ^®^^ ^ predicate of the second, on the ground 

ifethoH found it true of the first, we call this the 

^ of Analogy, \ And the Method is said to be 

t fe^^^P- ^^- Sectv. 

«aa* uZa^^^^ ^*^- ^^^ook L Cap. XIL defines Indnction to be <^ &ir^ r&f 
^ ^versaST " ^^ ^«^<^^om l^oBor, ** the way of pasBiiig fifom partacidan 
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that of Oontraries when wo affirm unlike or contrary 
contrariei. predicates on the ground of contrariety of 
Formal properties. 

940. Not only do many of the fects or objects in 
owecuinNa- NatUTC havc such properties in common, but 

plSiiiufS^^^ these properties are taken as Formal at plea- 
^^' sure, and thus become matter determining a 

sphere, and the facts are subawmed under that concep- 
tion. The word " subsumed" which I have iust intro- 
duced, has been pretty extensively used to denote the 
inclusion of individuals within the sphere of a con- 
ception. 

941. But no sooner do we find that we have thus 
other Proper, constitutcd a class of individuals, by their 

uS "^BIS'U" subsumption under any one of their proper- 
mS ^ ^^ ties, than we find that there are other pro- 
perties also which are common to all the individuals of 
this class. 

942. By this fact both science and memory are 
greatly assisted. One can learn as quick, remember 
as easily and as long a general statement like this : 

ciattifi " '^^ resinous bodies produce negative elec- 
■avc«tim?JSd tricity," as he could the specific statements 
predicating the same thin^ of each kind of 
resin separately; or even the individual statements 
predicating it of each particular piece of resin — ^the 
specific statements would be quite numerous, the indi- 
viduals innamerable. But the general statement occu- 
pies no more space on the written page, and requires 
no more time in enunciation and committing to me- 
mory, and no more effort to retain it, than each of the 
individual statements taken separately. 
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943. Hence it is of the utmost importance to science 
that such classifications should be made, and ^^^^^ ^ ^ 
that in each case the generalization should rie«u»^high u 
be as high — that is, the sphere of the subject ^' 

as comprehensive as the matter of the predicate will 
allow. 

944. But we see objects one by one and indivi- 
dually. Nowhere are species and genera no direct per- 
objects of direct observation and intuition. JSSSSie. 'S? 
We can never therefore find any one of the ci«--e.«.uch. 
contingent predicates of a class bv direct intuition of 
the class-conception. We must have some other Me- 
thod of investigating their properties. 

945. We have three classes of cases coming under 
what is commonly called Induction. The Three cane., 
first is that in which we have the Formal Proper- 
ties of some class given to find the Modal Proper- 
ties common to the individuals in that class. Or 
secondly, we may have the Modal property as our start- 
ing-point, and reason from it back to the Formal ; and 
tliirdly, we may have some event or phenomenon re- 
garded as an effect to find the class of objects that will 
produce that effect. 

946. (1) In the first place we fix upon the promi- 
nent and striking features which certain facts Giving a ciam 
have in common. We give them a general **""•• 
name, and have made the Properties the Essentia of a 
Genus. Then we group together other facts in the 
same way into another Genus, based upon plain and 
obvious properties as Essentia. 

947. ^ut suppose we have a Whole to be embraced 
in our classification. Take for example the domestic 
animals of a farm. We then complete the w© compieto 
classification already begun by division. 2S» tT^^. 
We refer all having the properties which we "«» rn^f^n]f> 
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Whole, all Uie individuals in that Whole must be in- 
cluded in some one of the classes which were in the. 
other process regarded as so manj genera, but which 
are now in this process re^rded as coordinate species. 
And if in our process oi division we find any indivi- 
duals not included in any class which we had pre- 
, . viously constituted, we either constitute that 

Chance of Pnn- ^ '' • . .. j« j. 

^eofciaui. at once into a new coordinate species or 
'***"■ change our principle of division, ana classify 

on other differentia than tnose with which we had 
commenced. 

94:8. Thus in all the Natural Sciences different 
Often done in priuciplcs of classification have succeeded 
a^DDce*.* " each other with every important step in ad- 
vance which the science has taken. New discoveries 
or a more careful analysis has brought to light new 
facts and new relations of fact to fact, and suggested a 
better principle of classification and nomenclature thaa 
was possessed before. In Botany, in Zoology, in Crys- 
talography such changes have frequently occurred. 

949. Now in this process of classification the For- 
mula used is that described above (569), in which i^ 

Foramk of commou predicate denoting the Essentia of 
ciaMification. ^hc Gcnus is affirmed of the individuals com- 
prehended under it individually. When this has heen. 
done we give to the individuals a class-name, and thea 
the matter of this class-conception gives the limits to 
its sfjhere, by including in it not only the colligated 
individuals which had been named in the process of 
the classification, but also all others which have the 
Essentia of the colligated individuals, and which con- 
stitutes the matter of the class-conception. 

950. We now come to the next step in the Indue- 
^common Mo. tiou. Wc find that several individuals in 
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abo*v^<^fe^^^^^^?^ ^^ ^^ ^^'^y °^^ *^'' *ootiier as 
alaaa J- \ ^ *^®° predicate this property ©f tin 
ti£ t5^ f y^^**^^- ^nd tWs dedacti ve judgment affirms 
S^eJ^^tO)^'^^^'^^*'^*^^ species Jin^the exan^ 
The Wolf is carnivorous ; 
^® fox is camiTorous ; 
^e cat is camiyorous, <fec. : 
QK-i a' J^^CixmrfcB are carnivorous* 
wh/^^ 1 ^ ^'^^^ ^® ^ave thus affirmed a property of a 
It is ,• T^ V ®P®^ ^^ ^^ ^^ * law ^f Nature. G.n«ui f^ 
muoTi ^ }^}r ^^wever, but a general fact, and wants 
9^9 ^-ru ^^^S ^^*^ ^^ properly be called a law * 
which > 'ff^ ^® ^^^^ ®*®P® iii-Indactions of this class 
not indL!J ^^ well to notice separately; Three.step.of 
dOrJrf ^® involving or depending upon toducuoo. 

■^^/j, "/"*• oi tlie same principle. 
W« 1 ^*^ *'**' *^® *"* ^®* "8 take the following : , 
•wftB r.^4. -^^^ <'^a» individual animal a property which 
of tl.^^ included in its class-conception, as Fu.t8«p. 
wl.r.^^'f^' *^e fact that he sheds his hair every spring. 
«r.»i^?f? ^^ of ^^ next horse that we beconae ac- 
wat A ^''^' that he also sheds his hair in the saine 
S"oi • ®r learning this feet of a number of ^rvAi' 
SneS 'f *?^ 'P«**'®« ho"«> ^e predicate the fact as a 
"Z.^ ^««t or Jaw Tvith regard to the species, that 

ai,/«t* ^'® ™«^ ^« regarded Is illustrating the *^^^ 
f2 Kr^ **®iP ^'^ Xaluction. It is a pro- t^u ^^Si 
cess which we ail ^o through with in refer- SSSSfe. "' 
otZ^lT^li^^^ most^ommon species '-''-;'^^11, 
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The cat has canine teeth ; 

The dog has canine t^eth ; 

The wolf has canine teeth ; 
therefore the dog, and the wolf, the cat and all animals 
which have canine teeth constitute a natural genus, 
which we will call the OanidoB. 

But the dog is carnivorous ; 

The cat is carnivorous ; 

The wolf is carnivorous ; 
therefore the Canidad, or all animals with canine teeth, 
are carnivorous. 

956. (c) For the third step we take the fact or law 
Third step. thus dcvcloped as a Formal property, and 
constitute upon it a species of " Carnivorous Animals ;" 
and in the course of our investigation we find that their 
habit of life is always accompanied by a peculiarity of 
the digestive organs and alimentary canal, the stomach 
being smaller and the canal much shorter than in 
herbivorous animals. We have now established an- 
other fact. We may make this fact a Formal property 
and proceed with our investigation as before, showing 
that all animals with this kind of digestive apparatus 
possess more energy and activity, and stand higher in 
the scale of being, if we will measure their rank by 
the power of control. Thus the lion and the tiger, 
though much smaller, control the elephant, camel, &c. 

957. (2) If now our investigations had began at the 
^jTho ^^od other end, if we had seen the animal eating 
wS'^hw^Sj^ flesh, and so known that he was carnivorous 
pA>pertie«. bcforc we had discovered the peculiarity of 
his teeth, we should have regarded this Mode as some 
indication of what could be found in the constitution — 
that is, among the Formal properties of the animal. 
It would then become a case for the investifiration of a 
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however, cannot be regarded as a Cause, notwithstand- 
ing they may be the Si^, of that mode of life. 

958. Having by this Method ascended from the 
Modal to the fonnal property, we reverse i^iyin, found 
the order and predicate the Mode of the spe- JirtJ**"^**??: 
cies upon the ground of the Formal property ^^'•^ lords'- 
which is its sign, just as when the Formal property had 
been our starting-point in the order of time. 

959. (3) There are cases in which we have a pheno- 
menon occurring, which we regard not as a Third eiaaa : 
Modal property, but merely as an occasional S^SSi"*?? 
eflfect. For an example take the case of *^' 
electricity excited by resinous bodies. The appear- 
ance of the electricity is not a mode of the resmous 
bodies, it is merely an effect of their excitement by 
silken or woollen surfaces. 

960. In this class of cases the Induction is scarcely 
any thiuff more than a classification with a induction ia 
view to the general &ct. We find one kind iS^eiy 



f* » ' C3 ~ •lio.ivcv any 

ot resms, shellac for example, susceptible of Si? a da?.7£ 
negative electricity. But we cannot find in **'**" 
our analysis of shellac any thing which seems to ns 
likely to cause electricity, anv thing by which we can 
predict a j^riori on finding tiie same property in sub- 
stances of another kind that they will excite the same 
kind of electricity. We soon find, however, that other 
resins do excite negative electricity, and thus far in our 
experience all known resins agree in this peculiarity. 
But why, or what is the property in them by which 
they produce an efiSect so unlike other substances under 
the same circumstances we cannot tell. Chemistry 
^ik^^^i® to OS many 8uch cases, and it is ^uite possible 
^^* ^ • ^ point to something yet to be discovered, but 
which is at present beyond even the forerunning con- 
jectures and hypotheses of science. Digitized by GooqIc 
yt>l. And yet when the nature of electricity is bet- ^ 
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of the class, which we shall then understand to be as 
naturally adapted to the production of that particular 
state of -electric excitement which we call Negative 
Electricity, as the canine teeth of the Canidae are to the 
camiyorous habit of life. The Analogies of ^N^ature 
and the deyelopments and progress in the history of 
Science lead us to expect such a resnlL 

962. But as it is, we place much less dependence 
upon the inductions of this class than upon those of 

ThewciMsi- either of the others. We regard them in 
j3tiv<?'of *i£ &ct as but mere classifications of particular 
auctiou. f^Q^ jj^^ j^ General fact, preparatory to an 
induction and prophetic of it^ which, however, we are 
not fully prepared to make. 

963. In the course of our induction we for the most 
Exceptions be- part find some exceptions to the general fact 

roS^^Lid"^ which we first deduce in this way. And so 
Sons. " *^' strongly are we attached to the fundamental 
ideas under which we pursue any science, that when 
the exceptions become very numerous we abandon the 
classification upon which the induction was based, and 
classify anew and on another principle. Thus the old 
philosophers predicated the property of '^faUing " of 
heavy bodies only, such as earth, stones, metals ; and 
they supposed that light bodies, as air, vapor, and 
smoke belonged to an opposite class, of which " as- 
cending" could be predicated bv the Method of Con- 
traries. But it has been found that light bodies also 
tend to the earth, and now a new classification has 
been made, and " falling " is aproperty predicated of 
all bodies having the commcui Essentia of being " un- 
supported." And we state it as a general fact, that 
" all bodies left unsupported fall to the earth." 

964. We have already remarked that those proper- 
«!S««!SS"J!f *^®® upon which the classification of naturaljC 
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properties, but rather those which do not admit of any 
Buch comparison. In the case just given, bodies either 
are or are not supported. If one is supported, it re- 
mains where it is, if not, it falls. We take no notice 
of the fact of the support being adequate to sustain a 
body many times as large ; tliat fact has no bearing 
upon the classification or the deduction based upon it. 
Kor if there be something under it which is not suffi* 
cient to support it, do we take notice of that fact — the 
body is simply " unsupported." 

965. But in the previous classification in which it 
was affirmed, that " all heavy bodies fall," the classifi- 
cation was based upon a property which admits of 
comparisons of intensity. Bodies are more or less 
heavy. "JJ^avy" and "fo^A^" are not, like "wp- 
ported " and " unsv/pportedf contraries, but they arc 
simply mjtb-contrariea ; and the Induction based upon 
that classification was fallacious. It stated the truth, 
indeed, but not the whole truth ; and the sv^ppressio 
veri was for all purposes of science just as bad as a 
false statement. 

966. Analogy stras short of an Induction of the 



secoud degree (965), because for the most ^^^^ ^^ 
part the obiects of the class to which the an/iD2&pi«.te 
mierence is drawn — ^that is, the subject ot 



the Conclusion is beyond the reach of actual Observa- 
tion and Experiment. But if we could investigate the 
individual to which we reason bv analogy, we should 
convert such Analogy into an Induction of observed 
fcbcts in the same species. 

967. In all the Inductive Sciences there are many 
of the fields of inquiry from which by the ^^^ 
nature of the case we are excluded, and ^^^^^^^^' 
there are others which neither our telescopes ?nduouon'^^'*j| 
nor our microscopes can reach. In - ^ — '^''"^^t^ooglc 
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the facts for an induction before us. But in physiology 
and biology many of the facts are such that they never 
can be brought under inspection and observation. 
Comparative Anatomy, however, has shown an analogy 
between man and animals ; and we may often subject 
them to an examination into the functions of reproduc- 
tion, life and death, which we caA never make in the 
case of man. 

968. All substances are brought by their Formal 
The Formal propcrtics iuto rclatiou to the laws and 

8p«SS'**.bJiSg sequences of nature. Thus bodies that are 
fiekTofinljIi/. transparent, are by this property connected 
with an important class of phenomena and laws in 
optics. Eesinous bodies, by a property common to 
them all, but which has no distinctive name, are con- 
nected with the science of electricity in one way ; and 
vitreous bodies, by a property common to them, are 
connected with the other kind of electricity. Iron by 
a peculiar property is capable of important magnetic 
phenomena, and the laws of terrestrial polarity. 
Dense bodies, by their density, are connected with the 
laws of gravitation. Opaque bodies, by their opacity, 
with reflection of light and the phenomena of color. 
Thus every Formal property of a body connects it with 
some general law or fact — some class of phenomena 
more or less comprehensive ; and those relations are 
the basis of the natural genera and species upon which 
all science and all knowledge depends. 

969. Each property of a body is thus connected in 
the concatenation of nature's laws and sequences, with 
some law and with some phenomenon, which as a con- 
sequent is regarded as an effect or a mode. 

970. Now when in such a natural species we find 
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971. Thus the physician knows that a certain drug 
h a deadly poison to some of the animal tribes. He 
infers from analogy between the animal and By the Medical 
man that it will prove so to man. He knows p^cutioner. 
that there are many points of identity between man 
and the animals — ^they have an Essentia in common ; 
he knows that most drags prodace the same effects 
upon men as upon animals. But with regard to this 
particular drug's influence upon man, or whether man 
and beast are identical in that particular property, in 
consequence of which that drug is a deadly poison for 
the beast — he knows nothing anterior to experience of 
its eflfect upon man except what he can infer from the 
analogy between the man and the beast. 

SECTION vn. 
Of JElimination. 

972. The facts of Nature have not only a lateral 
connection, so to speak, by which they admit ^^ ^^ .^ 
of classification into Genera and Species, g5'^«^^^~: 
with a view to general facts and laws, but 2jj;iJ"*^'^*»°- 
eaclx one had something before it which is 
regarded as its Cause, and will be followed by some- 
thing which will be regarded as its Effect. 

973. Causality is not a property inhering in any 
substance that can be cognized by any of the camwiiiy not 
senses. We can see antecedence in time, JegSSE'Vu- 
but the causahty is a matter of inference. ^^' 

974:. Causality y however, is something more than 
mere antecedence and necessary connec- cauaaiitywme. 
tjon.* Day and night follow each other, JSJJS'^^SSS 
the successive steps of the pedestrian, the ^*"'=*'- 
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days of the week, the months of the year, all succeed 
each other, and yet no one supposes that each is the 
Effect of that which preceded or the Cause of that 
wnich follows. So the antecedence is a fact in the 
reality of being; the causality, where there is any, 
belongs to the reality of truth alone. It seems to direct 
the thought into the unseen realities of truth ; and the 
Reason, by an intuition peculiar to itself, sees there 
what is not expressed in the sensible properties of ex- 
ternal objects. 

975. fey means of Induction we may always find 
the Invariable Antecedent in the phenomena of Nature^, 
inTariabie An- But thc distiuctiou bctwecn a mere Anteee- 
wfftfed"''by^fi* d^iit and a Cause, is what no processes of tt 
duciion. posterioTi investigation can give. It is some- 
thing which the Keason superadds to the results of our 
investigation in certain cases, just as in Induction the 
Eeason superadds that which distinguishes a General 
Law from a mere General Fact. By the insight which 
Induction enables us to get into the Class-conceptions 
and Final Causes of the Creator, we are enabled to 
affirm the concomitance of certain properties of objects 
as Laws arising from that physical necessitv which id 
based upon the volitions of the Divine Will. So, too, 
by Induction we establish certain antecedences and 
consequences in Nature as general facts, upon which 
tlie Eeason infers or rather superadds the relation of 
Cause and Effect. 

976. All investigation of Causes must of course end 
^The cauwsfa at last in the Absolute or First Cause (108). 
condmr. But the Method which we are now describ- 
ing must proceed step by step, and from any one fact 
or event it can give us only that which next preceded 
it in the order of time and of causality. This4)econies 
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ia. its turn an Effect to be investigated in like manner, 
until in like manner '^ omnia exev/nt in, Deum^^ (all 
things lead to God). Then and then only do we find 
an Efficient Cause ibr the facts and phenomena of 
Katnre. 

977. This results from the fact that Matter is always 
regarded as inert, and incapable of acting ^nd loitm- 
exc^t as it is acted upon. Even the im- ■^"'^ 
ponderable agents, heat, light, electricity, &c., can 
hardly be regarded as exceptions to this rule. As yet 
we know not what they are. But the Reason refuses 
to regard them as any thing more than means, Instru- 
mental or Second Causes in the hands of an Intelligent 
or First Cause. 

978. Our inquiry into Causes therefore can be only 
an investigation into the antecedents of any ^^^^f^^, 
event, alopg which the mind conceives that ^•**s;52^'J? 
tlie efficiency which brought that event into 

the reality of being may have passed. And the only 
conditions which the Reason imposes are, (1) that that 
which is to be regarded as a cause be an invariable 
antecedent ; (2) that it be a true cause ; and (3) that it 
be a sufficient cause \cau9a vera and oavsa suffix 
oiens]. 

979. Of the first we need say no more than the self- 
evident proposition, that a cause must pre- First: xntece- 
cede its effect in point of chronology. denceinxtaDe. 

980. Of the second, we can only say that a true 
cause must be a substance acting through second .a sub- 
some of its properties. A mere state or mode ■'*^* 

of a substance is no cause, although of course it ^will 
often be an antecedent. Thus " day*' is a mere mode of 
light, and is no cause of the succeeding mode a Mode no 
which we call « niffht." One of the steps of a p~p^' ««««• 
pedestrian is merely one condition or stage in his pro- j 
gress, and no cause of the succeeding one. "^aj^'^OglC 
and "*ifei?" are not substances in the metaphysical 
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the step that crushes the worm cannot be regarded as 
the cause of the crushing. Not the step but the man 
who steps is the cause ; and the word " step " denotes 
Substantive ft morelj the accidental condition or mode in 
Modal Causes, ^hich thc causc happened to be when it 
exerted its eificiency. It may be well, therefore, for 
the sake of having a name, to call the former the Svb- 
stantial or Substantive Causes, and the latter the Mod(A 
Causes. 

981. But not only must the antecedent which we 
are to regard as a cause be a substance, in order to be 

cauM must » ^^<3J causa^ it must also bear some propor- 
Srti5?"'to'*ite ^^^^ ^^ relation to the effect in order to be a 
Effect. suflScient cause, or cau%a sufficiens. Thus, 

a boil on one's hand may be a vera causa of a good 
deal of pain and annoyance, but it would not be re- 
garded as a sufficient cause of the death of an indi- 
vidual, if one having such a sore should be found 
dead. 

982. The substantiality* (38) of causes must be af- 
firmed by an ultimate intuition of the Mind itself. One 

The suiMtaii- cau uo morc prove that a " day " is no sub- 
SiiiSurkitSJ stantial cause than that the sun is round, or 
^on- a rose is red. If our faculties do not so see 

these objects, there is no help for us in one case any 
more than in the other. The fault is an individual in- 
firmity, and can be regarded as requiring no diminu- 
tion of the confidence which all persons whose faculties 
are in their normal condition are entitled to place in 
the exercise of those faculties. 

983. But the sufficiency of causes in Nature is what 
ihe.u«ciency wc cau Icam ouly from observation. Of 
NaturS^kLned Primary Causes, as of the Infinite Mind, and 
tS;5\nd*?ndS" o^ *1^® human mind, from the very conception 
''*'"• of them we can predicate certain events or 
phenomena as ettects. We know that Infinite Wisdom 
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will know all things — ^Infinite Power can do all things, 
that Mind or Reason can understand, that Will can 
choose, and determine the formal character of actions. 
And so in Nature we maj^ predicate a^riorij on the class- 
conception of certain objects something of their conca- 
tenation in the antecedents and consequences of Nature. 
But this class-conception is itself obtained a posteriori, 
and the nature and efficiency of their causality is a 
part of that which we learn by observation, and through 
which we are enabled to arrive at this class-conception. 
It is certainly very possible, and perhaps we had bet- 
ter say that it is probable, tihat the causality of all 
objects was an element in the class-conception which 
preceded in the Divine Mind the act of their creation. 
984. In the sufficiency of causes we have two dis- 
tinct elements to take note of— the adequacy g^^.^„^y ^^ 
in amount and homogeneity in kind. Thus gjj^j^J^tt ' 
wine is the sufficient cause of intoxication. 
But a single wine-glassful would be inadequate in 
quantity. But if one should attribute a scarlet fever 
or the small-pox to the use of wine, he would mistake 
the homogeneity of the cause to the effect which he 
ascribes to it. Wine is a cause, a vera causa, and a 
causa svfficiens of a variety of phenomena, but not of 
the diseases just named. 

985. As every cause must be a substance, and eyerjr 
substance is known only by its properties, so also it is 
known only as existing in some certain con- causality often 
dition or mode; and this condition or mode StJSSieofSh; 
is often inseparable from that antecedence sui-tance. 
to the effect which renders the substance a cause of it. 
Thus wivLG is a cause of intoxication only when taken 
into the stomach and in a certain quantity. The Air 
is a cause, but it causes the uprooting of trees, and the 
other effects of tornadoes only when it exists in^the 
mode of violent motion. Digitized by v^OOglc 

9S6^ Jlence we have four classes of words r^r ciaj.es 
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" heat," " electricity," " light," Ac, substances whose 
efficiency as causes is always active wherever the sub- 
stances themselves are found ; then (2) we have such 
words as denote merely the condition or mode in which 
the cause exerts its influence, as when we say that 
" walking fatigues one," — " the succession of day and 
night causes great changes in the temperature, &c. 
Then we have (3) those complex terms which express 
both the cause and the mode or condition upon which 
the production of the effect depends, as " the spabk 
faUin^ upon gunpowder caused the explosion." Or 
sometimes (4) we nave single words which in them- 
selves express the substance and its modes, as " earth- 
quake," " hurricane," " lightning," &c. 

987. Words or terms in order to express a cause 
adequately should always bo of this last-named kind. 

The ia*t kind Tlicy should express not only the substance 
SSlaSeqwte^ which is the cause, but also the mode or 
^' condition on which the efficiency as cause 

is exerted. 

988. The immediate Antecedent of any phenomena 
simoie and will somctimcs bc complex, consisting of 

2dSn " ^^^' several elements, and at others simple. Thus 
Heat is a simple antecedent. It admits of no phy- 
sical analysis. But the sun — a burning lamp — acidi- 
fying vegetable matter — the mixing of sulphuric and 
nitric acids — are all complex antecedents, compound- 
ed of the simple anteceuent or cause, heat, among 
others. 

989. We must remember also that in regard to 
many of the compound facts in Nature, as elsewhere, 

Tiie caiuaiity tho causality is not to be found in any one 
S^ the^^m- o^ the ingredients or elements alone and by 
pKiity. itself, llius, it is not the charcoal, nor the 

nitre, nor the sulphur which causes the explosion when^ 
a spark falls upon that combination of these three ele- 
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itself.* Not any property of either of the substances, 
therefore, is tlie'causo of the explosion — the combina- 
tion itself is the cause. 

990. When therefore the combination is the cause, 
and not any one of the simple elements in that combina- 
tion, the complex antecedent is to be regarded j^ EUmina. 
as the cause. But it is often the case that whi?toe"M* 
some one element in the complex antecedent ^^ tSS^. 
nxsij be the cause, and it will in many cases p**"'^- 

be found of the greatest importance to ascertain which 
of the simple elements in any complex antecedent is 
the real cause of the phenomena which we are investi- 
gating. 

991. For this purpose several Methods have been 
resorted to, which have been called Methods miminHtion. 
of Elimination. They consist in removipg entirely or 
varying in quantity certain of the elements in any 
complex antecedent or consequent for the purpose of 
ascertaining its relation to the supposed Consequent or 
Antecedent. 

^ 992. Elimination depends upon the four following 
axioms : 

(1.) No two simple causes will produce the same 
effect and the converse. Hence identity of piist Axiom. 
effect implies identity of cause, and diversity of effect 
implies diversitv of cause. 

993. Several complex antecedents may be followed 
by the same effect. Thus a wax4aper, an oil-lamp, a 
coal-fire, the concentrated rays of the sun, may each 
be the cause of the melting of sealing-wax. But in 
these complex antecedents, there is identity in one sim- 
ple element " heat," by which the effect is produced. 

994:. And so strong is the belief in this axiom of 
identity of cause, where there is identity of effect, 

• This hafl recently been diBpntod in regard to Nitre. But I beUe^PS^^ 
that ita explosiyeness has not been proved. But even if it has it wiU not 
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that scientific men cling to it even when facts seem to 
Influence of hc against them, and the belief in its infalU- 
th? 'SiiSd."'^? bility has often led by means of an analysis 
■"«"• of the complex antecedent to the discovery 

of what would otlierwise, perhaps, never have been 
suspected to exist. And in investigations of the phe- 
nomena of Electricity, Galvanism, and Magnetism, the 
identity of effects produced in many cases have led 
very generally to the belief that these forces are but 
one and the same thing, acting in different ways and 
nnder different circumstances. Nay, so far has this 
matter gone, that it has been suggested that this one 
cause " Electricity," if that be the name of it, is the 
cause of heat and light, and the medium through which 
the mind exerts its control over the body. 

995. As we know nothing apbsteriori of substances 
except through their properties, so we know nothing 

Axiom proved ^^ causcs tt^ causBS — that is, nothing of the 
a priori. causality of objccts in Nature, except bv 
inference from their effects. As we have already said, 
a cause must be a substance, it must be adequate and 
homogeneous to its effect. And as the identity of ob- 
jects in Nature depends upon the identity of their 
inseparable properties, so the identity of causes as 
such must depend upon that which constitutes their 
adequacy and homogeneity to the effect produced. 
Hence the proposition alread v laid down, " the identity 
of effect implies identity of simple cause." 

996. (2.) The second axiom is, that if the cause is 
Second Axiom, rcmovcd the effect will disappear. Other- 
wise we should have an effect without a cause, which 
is absurd. 

997. (3.) The magnitude of the effect varies with 
Third Axiom, and is determined by the magnitude or in- 
tensity of the cause. Otherwise we should have some 
portion of causation without any effect, or some por- 
tion of effect without a cause. 
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999. The effect always depends very much upon 
the substance or matter upon which the cause exerts 
its force. Thus heat expands iron, and con- Efficiency de- 
tracts clay ; and as has been said, " what is Kb|fet"Stt?r! 
one man's meat is another's poison." 

1000. This leads us to mention the fact that Con- 
sequents as well as Antecedents are complex coowquenuai- 
also, and as such the result of more than !Sn5?e""'*" ** 
one simple cause. Thus, for example, an eclipse of the 
Moon, considered in its essence as an eclipse, and in 
Its modes as occurring on such a moment and visible 
only at such a place on the Earth's surface, is a com- 
plex result, caused by the various forces of the diverse 
attractions of the different heavenly bodies. In this 
case the cause of the eclipse was one thing, the cause 
of its occurring at precisely that moment rather than 
another, or so as to be visible on one part of the Earth's 
surface rather than another, are each of them different 
causes, and may be called Formal Causes. In this case, 
however, we use the name Formal Cause in a sense 
somewhat different from what we have given to it in 
reference to logical classifications, and yet not so dif- 
ferent as to occasion any confusion or error. 

1001. Let us now proceed to consider the several 
Methods of Elimination. Of these we may pwc Method. 
have five that are specially useful, arising of e«™«"«- 
out of the axioms already mentioned as applied to the 
different cases which may arise for investigation. 

1002. The first law of Elimination in the order iu 
which I shall name them is the following : 

(1.) jSy the Elimination of any one element in the 
complex antecedent^ its a^ppropriate conse- pirst Method 
quent or effect %oiU disappear also, 

1003. Thus suppose a physician administers a pre- 
scription consisting of three mgredients, camphor, andioglc 
morphine, and ipecac — and finds unpleasant lUuatmtion. 
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or the two combined with some, others, and the un- 
favorable symptoms do not ensue, he would doubtless 
ascribe those symptoms as an effect to that ingredient 
in the dose wliich in the second administration he had 
omitted. 

1004. (2.) When there is a uniform dieagreemeni 
1 Method, in several Antecedents in aU the elements 



except one^ that one mitst he rega/rded as the cause of 
any unvarying element in the Consequents of those di- 
verse Antecedents, 

1005. Thus suppose we have an Antecedent A, 
uutrntioo. consisting of elements x, y, and Zj and a 
Consequent C. If now we can form or avail ourselves 
of new combinations aa w x and Vy or s x and t^ having 
X alone common to them all, and the Consequent 
following in each case, we should have no doubt that 
A is the cause of C, by reason of its element x. 

1006. Such cases occur not unfrequentljr in Chem- 
pfiueincigm. istry, whcu we have to oeal with agents 
SSSjr*" which we either cannot get in a separate 
and pure state, or if we could their use would be in- 
convenient or unsafe. The same thing holds true also 
in Medical practice. Some of the most indispensable 
of the medical agents, in fact nearly all of those that 
are the most efficient can never be used except in 
combination with others. Hence their effect can be 
ascertained only by forming them into different com- 
binations, varying in each experiment every other 
ingredient. 

1007. (3.) JBy diminishing or increasing the causey 
Third Method, a coTt^eepondvng increase or diminution of the 
effect v>iU ensvs. 

1008. This law of Elimination supposes a case in 
which the element in the compound Antecedent>cannot 
be wholly eliminated. Digitized by tjOOgie 

1009. Thus " heat " is an agent of this kind. There 
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nearly all bodies expand — ^become liquid, and finally 
vapor, and even gas, under intense heat ; and in the 
HDsence of heat all bodies contract, condense, and be- 
come solid. Hence heat is assumed to be the cause of 
fluidity. The same may be said of density. There is 
no body without some density ; and as the gravitation 
of bodies, so far as we can ascertain, varies with their 
density — we assume that density is the cause of the 
gravitation of bodies, or that all bodies gravitate in 
proportion to the quantity of matter. 

1010. (4.) If^jTom anypai/r^ consisting of a complex 
Antecedent and a complex Consequent^ we Fourth Metnod. 
separate the elements in the Antecedent^ whose effects in 
Ins complex Consegymit are known^ and find am, element 
tn the Consequent whose cause is not contained in the 
Antecedent, it is called a Eesidual Phenomenon, for 
which a cause must he sought, 

1011. We have many cases in which the several 
elements of a complex Antecedent have been Re,iduai phe- 
so far examined, as that their effects both in ~"••°•• 
quality and quantity in the Consequent are known, 
and yet something remains to be accounted for. The 
return of a Comet may be regarded as such i„ the letum 
an effect. Now among the causes which comets. 
determine its return we know many — ^the attraction of 
the Earth, the attraction of the Sun, and of each of the 
other heavenly bodies to which it approaches in its 

Sath near enough to be influenced by them* These 
ifferent attractions are the elements in the canse of 
its return, considered as a complex Consequent, in- 
cluding its return at a precise day and hour, &c. If 
now we begin and abstract from the Cause each ele- 
ment, deducting from the Consequent also its appro- 
priate effect — appropriate both in character and in 
amouiit, in quality and quantity, and after thus alBQlc 
stracting each element in the Cause with its element in 



a1^^ ^4^^^*' -m^ JX^ ji 
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have Antecedent compound of a, 5, Cj and d; and Clon- 
sequent consisting ofw^ x, y^ z^ and a; and abstlracting 
a from the Antecedent removes w^ h removes x :c,y; 
and rf, z. We have 9 remaining as a Besidnal JPheno- 
menon, for which a cause is yet to be sought, and to 
be added to our enumeration of the elements a^ h^ Cy 
and d in the Antecedent. For the elements in any 
Cause must be adequate to the Effect, and the whole 
of it both in Substance and in Form. 

1012. The existence of a resisting medium filling 
all space, and yet so rare as not to exert any perceptible 

influence upon the motions of the planets 
Medfu^'Evii *^^ satellites of our system, has been sup- 
M^^a^SSSa posed to have been discovered as a Kesidual 

JPhenomenon, effected by means of this Me- 
thod in accounting for the return of comets at a period 
somewhat less than that assigned them by the calcula- 
tions of astronomers. But whether there be such a 
medium or not, the Eesidual Phenomenon shows that 
there is some agencv at work of which as yet we pos- 
sess no satisfactory knowledge, and which will need to 
be investigated before the science of Astronomy will 
be complete. 

1013. (5.) Again and finally, there may sometimes 
a doubt arise as to which of the two phenomena are 

NeeeMitribra ^^ ^^ regarded as cause and which as effect. 
Fifth Method. Xhus, it is always observed in cases of snow- 
storms, that just as the snow begins to fall the mercury 
in the thermometer rises a little. Now, is the change 
in the temperature the cause or the effect of its begin^ 
ning to snow ? In thunder-storms, a flash of lightning 
is sometimes attended by an increase in the quantity 
of rain that is falling ; which is cause and which w 
effect ? 

1014. In many of these cases we can answer froiiS 
The doubt let- our kuowlcdgc of the nature of the pheno- 
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the case comes under the second axiom. Hence we 
have as the fifth rule of Elimination, 

1015. (5.) Remove one of the jphenamenay and if the 
other diawppears also^ timt which was re- rifthMetiMd. 
moved is me cauae and the other is the effect. But if 
the other does not disa^ppea/r^ that which was removed 
was the effect and not the cause. 

1016. For an illustration of this law 't is very com- 
mon to refer to the case of Dr, Wells' researches into 
the phenomena of dew* It was found in the uiMtration. 
course of his experiments that those surfaces on which 
dew collected, were colder than those upon which there 
was none. But which was the cause and which the 
effect, the cold or the dew ? By substituting metal 
surfaces, which do not easily become cold in tne posi- 
tion in which he placed them, for glass, which being a 
bad conductor does easily become cold, he found that 
the glass surfaces and not the metal were covered with 
dew, whence he inferred that the cooling of the surface 
was the cause of the dew, and not the dew the cause 
of the cooling of the bedewed surface. 

1017. Having in these ways learned tlie nature of 
objects considered as causes, we can often ^^^^l^^ 
reason or investigate into the future from into the future. 
causes to their yet undeveloped effects.* Keasonmg 
in this Method, however, is always attended with some- 
thing of danger. We seldom thoroughly comprehend 
all the properties of a Cause, or the influences which 
may be exerted upon its efficiency by its combination 
M ith other causes. Nor can we ever see far enough 
into the future to enable us to take into our account all 
ot the contingencies that may arise to naodify the course 
of events. Thus we can predict the fall of an unsup- 
ported body from our knowledge of the law of gravita- 
tion. Hut another law, as magnetism or electricity, ^^ooglc 
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may interpose between the cause and the effect and 
break the connection. 

1018. But yet there are many cases in which this 
Sometimes our 18 thc ouly Mcthod bv which we can pene^ 
fiS/ci5SS*tSe trate the future. The astronomer reasons 

in^Aitronomy. upou it iu predicting the rise and set of the 
sun, the changes of the moon, the recurrence of eclipses^ 
comets, conjunction of the stars, &c., &c. And he feels 
perfect confidence ill his conclusions. 

1019. The chemist reasons in this Method when he 
inchemiatnr. dcsigns au experiment. He knows the ef* 
fects which certain agents as causes generalljr produce. 
He reasons from this knowledge to the effect which 
those agents will produce in the new case, and trusts 
to this calculation to produce the test or crisis which 
he wishes to determine by his experiment. 

1020. The physician reasons on this principle when 
In Medicine, hc prcscribcs his remcdics, and looks for the 
desired change in the condition of the patients as the 
effect of what he had prescribed. 

1021. The legislator has to rely on this Method in 
In Leffisiation. the discharge of his duties, as le^slator, to a 
very great extent. It is often his only guide in devis- 
ing laws and institutions for the welfare of those for 
whom he is called upon to legislate. And the causes 
whose influence he has to calculate, are moreover often 
of the subtlest and most evanescent or incomprehensi- 
ble character. 

1022. It will have been observed from the fore- 
Rearoningfrom ffoinff rcmarks — that in speakinfi: of the cause 
limited. of auv lact or event, we refer to a compound 
object within which one element alone was causal of 
the effect. Hence reasoning from effect to cause, we 
can reason only to that element, and not to any one'^ 
of the combinations into which it may enter. Thus 
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decomposition, by friction, &c., &c., we cannot argne 
to the reality of any one of those combinations of heat 
from the mere fact of fluidity. Hence we can investi- 
gate and argue much more specifically from cause to 
effect than from effect to cause. 

1023. In some of the most important inquiries 
which we can have to make, however, we Li„ited m 
have no other Method that we can pursue, SSinSTSoS 
but that from effect to cause. In Medical Eff~tu,cau.e. 
diagnosis, for instance, this is for the most part the 
only means of ascertaining the nature of the disease to 
be cured. 

1024. The physician is called to see a patient — the 

Erominent symptom is we will suppose a lUuBtration. 
eadache — tnis is an effect which may proceed from a 
variety of causes. K it were the first case of headache, 
and had never been investigated, there would be no 
other Method that could be pursued with success than 
those we have already described. But in the present 
state of the science almost all causes, and varieties of 
causes, have been investigated. The causes which 
may produce such results are pretty well known and 
recorded. 

1025. Each cause also, for the most part, produces 
some other effects also besides the one that j^,j^,j^p,^^ 
is chiefly conspicuous ; and no two causes ^"Jg2*i|gjg» 
ever produce effects which are all of them **^ 
precisely alike in all respects. Hence the physician is 
to look for the other effects, or " symptoms," as he 
will call them, until he finds one or more that is pecu- 
liar to one of the causes of headache. This one 
"becomes, what Bacon proposed to call an esoperimenr 
tfim cmois^ or a test fact. And in the pur- Bxi>eriineatum 
Bxdt ofBUch a test, he will often find it neces- «'"«^- ^ 

-"- —'^^ testa voluntarily applied, (asOOQlc 
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human conduct, however, the moral freedom of man 
ReawmiarfhMn ^^^ ^^e Uncertainty as to the determinations 
£*'moSi*mS' ^f his will, render our conclusions pecu- 
**'• liarly liable to error. Investigation or rea- 

soning in this way, however, is much more reliable 
when applied to masses than when applied to a single 
individual (807, 808). 
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CHAPTER in. 

OF METHODS OP PROOF AND REFUTATION. 



SECTION I. 

Of Proof. 



1027. Methods of Proof presuppose both terms of 
the Proposition, whereas, as we have seen, Methods of 
Investigation presuppose merely the Subject. By 
Proof^ tnen, we mean the establishment of the p«»f- 
Copula, affirming or denying the relation between the 
given Subject and Predicate. From what has been 
said (431), it is evident that no proof is required of 
Intuitive Judgments. Hence in all our inquiries into 
Methods of Proof, we are understood to have reference 
to the Proof of Deductive Judgments only. 

1028. In the preceding Part of this Treatise, we 
have examined the ways in which Cognitions and Judg- 
ments can be so combined as to serve as Method, of 
Means of Proof. We have here now to con- «jnj ^^ Fof- 
sider the ways in which these Means or For- 
mula may be used, with an especial reference to tlie 
Matter on which they are to be used. 

1029. I have already remarked that Methods of 
Investigation are, to some extent, Methods Method, or m-ioQle 
ot rroot also. In Investigation we expect SSr'*'*exteS ^ 
to find as the result, fhot with which we start Method. of 
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of each other, their Differentia as Alternate Species of 
Methods is as stated above ; the one gwee (whatelj 
would say proves)* the Major Terms, and the other 
proves the Copula-f 

1030. Methods of Proof may be either dired or 
diPirtafeuUdi ^^^^^« Direct Methods prove the Propo- 
of Roof.* * sition to be established ; the Indirect prove 
its contradictory to be untrue, from which we have the 
desired Proposition by Immediate Inference. 

1031. Direct Proof is effected by whatever Means 
Dtraet Proof, or in whatcvcr Method, wherever we show 
that the Subject of the Proposition has or has not the 
essential matter of the Predicate. Since whatever baa 



♦ Rhetoric, Part. I. Chap. L § 1. 

t We have in popular use the words Inductioii and Dednctioii, which 
are understood to denote Methods of Proof the reverse of each other. Both, 
however, may be regarded as Methods of either Investigation or of Proo^ 
since even Deduction may give a new Major Term for a subject (see Part 
n. Chap. m. Sec. UI.) ; and the word Induction is also used to denote a 
Method of proving the truth of tiie generalisatioin which it efibets. But 
the contrast between the two Methods in the common estimation just 
referred to, is between Induction and Deduction as Methods of IwoetUgaAm, 
No contrast or comparison between i3ie former as a Method of Investigt- 
tum, and the latter as a Method of Proo^ would ever be made with any 
view to a disparagement of either Method. The contrast for the dispurage- 
ment of "■ the Deductive Method," as it is called, was undoubtedly occa- 
sioned by the misuse of it as a Method of Investigation, which seems to 
have had its origin to some extent at least in the ** Orgamm^ of Aristotle; 
and was encour^ed by the schoolmen and philosophers generally until the 
time of Bacon, the famous author of the " JVorttm Oryanoa." 

But there is no occasion for such a contrast Induction as a Method 
of Proof is Itself deduction from tiie veiy necessities of the case, as we shall 
see in our inquiry into the grounds ii its validity as a Method of Proof. 
But regarded as Methods of Proof, Induction and Deduction differ in one 
of their more obvious properties which has not yet been mentioned. 

In Deduction the General Primnple or Major Premise is most conspi- 
cuous and will be made most prominent In Induction the particular fscts 
or ca s es t hat is, the Minor Premise is made the most conq>ionaus. So 
that Deduction and Induction are both of them for the most part n^ade by 
means of Enthvmemes : the former sttuDreasinir the Minor and th.e latter 
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the Essentia of any class, is of necessity included in that 
class, and vice versa. To render Direct P^oof possible, 
therefore, two conditions are necessary: — jt.tworequi. 
(1) that the Proposition to be proved must -^ 
have a Positive Term for its Predicate ; and (2) that 
there may be a conception occupying a middJe posi- 
tion in Logical Quantity between its Subject and its 
Predicate. 

1032. Without this last condition the Proposition 
must be either intuitive (431), or incapable of proof 
• 1033. Thus for the first case— Every Effect has a 
Cause. This is something more than a simple Propo- 
sition in A, as stated ; for it results from the j„dfmenu 
nature of the Matter, that whatever has a ;j;ithjio Middle 
cause is an effect. Hence the Subject " everv 
Effect," and the Predicate " has a Cause," are coex- 
tensive spheres, and both distributed. Hence there 
can be no Middle Term in Logical Quantity between 
them. The one is not included in any species which 
is comprehended by the other.* 

1034. For the second case, take any Proposition 
which afcms what is not true, as "apples j^^g^enuin- 
are gingerbread." It is seen at once that wjabie of 
although these articles mav be made coor- /. ^^ „ 
dinate species in a comprehending genus, as ^'foodj 
for inatance, yet in no way can one of theui be made 
to be a comprehending sphere to the other, and conse- 

* We may, however, need to have the terms of an Intuitive Judgment 
defined or explained before the mind can assent to them. This processs, 
however, is not to be mistaken for, or confounded with, ptoqf of the Prcpoti- 
Htm expreasiBg the- ^dgmmit. Thus in the case above given, one would 
heaitate at the judgment until he might obtain an adequate conception of 
what we mean by " cause," and what by " eflfect.*' In that case he would 
be in want rather of mrtracfion than of iww/: . ^^T^ 

And such in fact will be the case umversally when one of the terms is i(jy IL 
but a fljnonyme of the other, or both are but alternate conoeptions of the ^ 
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queiitly there can be no conception coming betweea 
Uxem in Logical Quantity. 

1035. Without the first condition, namely, that the 
. piopositioM Proposition to be proved must have a Posi- 

predicSSr"^® tive Term for its Predicate, there can be no 
direct proof, since Positive Terms only denote their 
spheres by their matter (134). Hence if the Predicate 
be not Positive it has no matter, or rather it gives 
none, by which we can determine whether the given 
Subject be included in it or not. 

1036. The Indirect Proof depends upon the Prin- 
indirect Proof, ciplc of Excludcd Middle (400), and is ac- 
complished by proving the falsity of the contradictory 
of that which we wish to prove. But as the contra- 
dictory of an Affirmative is always Negative, the Indi- 
rect Method is seldom used to prove Affirmatives, 
except in three classes of Propositions, which do not 
admit of the direct Method ; namely, (1) Intuitive 
Judgments ; and (2^ those in which the words " infi- 
nite and " eternal," &c., are used as Predicates ; or 
(3) Affirmative Propositions with Negative Predicates. 

1037. It has commonly been held, that Axioms 
AxioiMiDg|- expressive of Intuitive Judgments a prioriy 

rectVnif. * are incapable of proof. This must be under- 
stood of Direct Proof only — ^for of Indirect Proof they 
all admit. It consists in this case in showing that the 
May be proved coutradictoiy violatcs either the Principle 
indirectly. ^^f Identity (422), and Contradiction (423), 
or of Sufficient Cause (425). If it violates tiie first it 
destroys the Subject (784 and note) ; if the second, it 
involves an absolute scepticism or unbelief, by im- 
peaching the veracity of our means of knowledge. It 
thus removes the very foundation upon which we can 
pretend to know anv thinar : and so the verv^srround 
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absolately no means of knowledge but the sense of 
sight. Hence if that sense cannot be relied upon, his 
assertion cannot be relied upon, and we know nothing 
of colors. And so of all other propositions asserting 
the primary sense-perceptions. 

1038. The words '' etemaV and ^'mjmiU^' have 
been sometimes regarded as Negratives. At ^^^^ ^^ 
others they are claimed as Positive. But for infinite !»/« 
all the purposes of deduction, they can be " '** " 
used only as though they were negatives. They pre- 
dicate of the Subject no essentia, except the absence of 
bounds or limits in Continuous Quantity. — Hence 
" eternal," " infinite," Negative and Privative Terms 
generally, are all in the same category. Denoting no 
sphere by means of its essence, they can be proved of 
a Subject only by the Principle of the Excluded Mid- 
dle. We predicate of the Subject the Positive Term, 
which is coordinate to the Privative or Negative, and 
then show that it has not the Essentia of that Positive. 
Thus if we say, " Space is infinite," we sup- j^^^^^^^ .^ 
pose that space is " finite," or *^ has a limit ; " refereI.©Bto^e 
that is, a limit in Continuous Quantity. K "^ ***** 
so, beyond or outside of this limit space is not or it is 
not space. But even if it is occupied by material sub- 
stance, it is still space ; and we have space occupied 
and space unoccupied. Hence the judgment that that 
w.liich is outside of any limit is not space, is a contra- 
diction in terms. K it be not space, there is no such 
' outside of the limits." Hence as the Proposition, 
" space is finite," is absurd, a contradiction in terms — 
Its contradictory, " space is infinite," must be true. 
Jua the same way all AflSrmative Propositions with 
iiegative or Privative Predicates must be proved (429). 
1039. If, however, the Predicate be a Positive Term, 
and the Copula Negative, we stUl have the po.iUre p«»-iOQle 
ii^sentia of the Predicate given, and must fS^ ^jX- ^ 

Drove thftt fhfk Si^-^'Uz^^i. V^» ^^4- 4\^a4- 17caAvifi« menU. 
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other Methods of Investigation give negative results 
directly, or in any other way than by Immediate InliBr^ 
ence on the gronnd of the Exehided Middle. We can 
neither count, nor measure, nor average what is not. 
Induction, Analogy, Example, and Elimination are all 
based upon the properties which the objects of inquiry 
do possess, and not upon those which they do not. 

1040. But Testimony comes at last to Observation 
and Authority. The Abscissio is based upon Observap 

Proved only ^^on and Aualysis. And Analysis of Objects 
AuS^5r'*°Sr 18 based upon Observation; and Analysis 
^'^"*'* of Conceptions upon the Intuitions of the 
Keason. Hence in the last analysis of our means o£ 

? roving Negative Propositions with Positive Terms for 
Predicates, we have Observation, Authority, and An- 
alysis — Methods which give both the Predicate and 
the Copula in the one act and at the same time. 

It is a question which it will often be important to 
have answered, when are we to regard any Proposition 
as proved ? 

1041. Most Premised will be Conclusions of pre* 
premiMt for vious SvHogisms ; that is, they will be them* 

D?duS?e'jK? selves but Deductive Judgments — and so 
"^"'^ lead us to consider the Premises from which 

they are deduced. 

1042. But there can be no infinite retrogressioiu 
^Tw ^nn»i We must come at last to something that 
plea. ' **'*"**' cannot be proved (directly), -simply becaujse 
there is no Middle Term that can come between its 
Subject and Predicate hj which it can be proved.' 
Such are Axioms or Intuitive Judgments. When we 

The mind it ^*^^ ^^^ ^*^*^ ^ thosc the miod is satisfied. 

w^LT^wilh The (juestion, Why 1 which always implies 

a belief in an anterior judgment, will and 

can be no longer asked. The judgment is intuitive, 

and affirmed by all minds as soon as the cognitions 
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this whole process. We may always assume something 
as known and admitted — something as hav- m practice we 
ing been already proved to the satisfaction SJJuSaSjiS? 
of those whom We address ; and which, con- "**"'•• 
sequently, like the succeedinff theorems in Mathematics, 
are as certain to those who have been over them tho- 
roughly, as the ultimate axioms and facts themselves. 

1044. But as we have seen already (186), it is im- 
important whether we come to an ultimate Yaeta and 
fact, or to an Intuitive Judgment or Axiom ; ibi2*"i;,J*Sl5h 
for the fact can always be transferred into a *****•'• 
judgment by predicating of its sphere, any one of its 
properties which we wish to make the Major Term to 
a Syllogism. 

SECTION n. 

0/ Demonstration. 

1046. The words ^^ Demonstration^^ and ^^ demon- 
slrcute^'* are often used in popular language, ^fP*»g^2gJ 
with reference to the absolute certainty of Son. "*'°* ■*' 
the conclusion, rather than to denote the method of 
argument by which it has been attained. 

1046. Demonstration, however, in the proper sense 
of the word, is that Method of Proof in which ^^^ .enw of 
we establish the truth of a Proposition by **" "'"^ 
means of the matter necessarily contained in the con- 
ception of its subject. Hence the Predicate must alwavs 
be either (1) a Material Property, in which case the 
Proposition expresses an Intuitive Judgment which is, 
analytic a priori; or (2) an Implied Property — and in 
that case the Propositicm represents a Deductive Judg- 
ment which is synthetic a priori. 

1047. In each case the judgment is a priori^ and 
implies an analysis of the conception. InDigi;izedj)yGpOQlc 
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Btep, from the analysis to the conclusion must be intni- 
tive ; and of course capable of proof, on the Principle 
of Identity and Contradiction. 

1048. In practice, however, we for the most part 

Use of pre- adopt SL prcviously made analysis of the con- 

w^ng propo.1 ^^p|.jQjj . j^jj^j ingtead of taking each of the 

steps, one by one, we adopt the results of previous 
demonstrations. Thus in the successive Theorems in 
Geometry, we adopt the results of the analysis — ^that 
is, the Definition — ^given in the first two or three pages ; 
and in each successive theorem, we adopt as our 
starting-point some proposition proved in a preceding 
theorem. 

But beside the Analysis of Conceptions we have 
also the meaning of words, or force qf termSy as it is 
sometimes called, furnishing us the matter for demon- 
strations. 

104:9. The force of terms or names is often very 
Argumente great iu determininff our conceptions of 

from the force °, . -, . ^ 'P . • x * x i i? 

of jeixna. things, auQ lu coutnbutmg to our stock oi 
knowledge, most names instead of being an arbitrary 
sign for the representation of things, have an etymolo- 
gical force or meaning from which we can draw some 
inference as to the idea which they are designed to 
convey — the conception of the thing itself, which was 
in the mind of tlie persons who first gave the name to 
the thing. This is sometimes called the Argument or 
Inference, ex vi termini. It is however strictly demon- 
strative. 

1050. Demonstrations, ex vi termini^ may be basecl 
Bj»Bd^ttpoothe either (1) upon the necessary matter of th^ 
e^ymoogyo a ^^.^^ ^j, ^2) upon its ctymology, or (3) tli^ 
common acceptation of its meaning. 

1051. We have already seen (212), that whatever i& 
On the neceg- contaiucd neccssarilv in a term may be pre-- 

■ary matter of ■,. , , ^ ,, ^ ^ •'mi .^ . ''• - •*• • * 

the term. nmnTAn nt rhaf i-t%fm 'I'hna if lo j>nt am ^^mwmo'jav a. 
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considered as a gen^s, jx^ay 5^ predicated of any indi- 
vidua! of that genus. In neceasaij matter 
tills ground of predication, moreover, extends tw'2S'~"n'?cSf 
to all the properties whicJi are common to S^cnrlaX 
the class ; as from the nature of the matter '"*^"^p*<^'- 
there can here be no exceptions to a general rule— all 
triangles must have three angles and three sides— and 
the sum of their angles must be equal to two rieht 
angles, &c. us 

1053. But in Contingent Matter this ground of 
f>emon6tration must be regarded as most strictly lim- 
ited to the Essentia of the class. Otherwise it might be 
applied to an exception from the general rule and result 
m error. 

1054. When this argument is based upon the ety- 
mology of the word, we must take heed to the changes 
which words undergo in their signification, 

by lapse of time or the peculiar circum- i»M?*™Ety- 
stances of their use. Thus alUgiance is ad "^"^ """"" 
legem, to the law. But if one should argue, ex vi ter- 
mini, that therefore it does not bind him to his king or 
chief magistrate, he would err about as widely as if he 
should argue that because Mr. Mason is Speaker of the 
House of JRepresentatives, he is the man who does all 
the speaking in the House. 

1055. The conclusive force of this argument is of 
course still less, where it is based upon the ^^^ ^^^ 
mere common acceptation of the meaning of ^^'itnt"*"?? 
terms. Such meanings are often given or word«ttiiimore 
taken very much at hap-hazard, or varied "**' 
when they have once been given by very insignificant 
and accidental circumstances. 

1056. In order to the absolute certainty which the 
X)emonetration is capable r>f nroduciner, it is Dig,^.j^,,Google 
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of mistake ; the essential properties of a triangle, or a 
circle are the same in the estimation of all men. Everj 
class-conception of necessity has such properties. 
Reason why it ^^^ ^^ t'^© class-conccptions which we form 
!r°coi!ungc^ of objects in the reality of being, there is 
Matter. always also some contingent matter includ- 

ed ; and hence there will be diversity in the estimates 
which men will form of the properties included in 
the conception — some regarding those as essential^ 
which others will regard as merely accidental and 
contingent. In this fact is great liability to error, and 
the great source in fact from which errors in Demon- 
stration proceed. 

1057. We must also remember that a property 
which is only accidental to the conception of an object 

... for one purpose, may become essential to its 

Accidental Pro- ^^ i* ^l r>» zj i j 

pertiey become couceptiou lor auother. Mig Mrangieane8%^ 
nfn»f-nry. ^^^ example, is accidental to the conception 
of triangle, but essential to the conception of the class 
or species which we call " righlhcmgled triangles?'* So 
" unsupportedness " is purely accidental to the concep- 
tion of ponderable bodies. But it is an essential pro- 
perty of tlie class-conception, formed for the purpose 
of investigating and proving the fact, and the law of 
gravitation. 

1058. And as a general rule, we may say that an\ 
General Rule, property by mcaus or on account of which 
we may include its substance in any predicate, is an 
essential property in the conception which we form 
of that subject with reference to the use of that pre- 
dicate. 

1059. When we enlarge the matter of any class- 
increasing the conception, and thereby narrow its sphere 

Meceuary Mat- , . i^. '. , , •' .. aT- - 

te^e^inrfesthe by taking luto our class-conception anotner 
Boostrauon. as a Material property, we are enabled to 
proceed still farther and demonstrate still other implied 
ProDerties. "whinli Iiava h^ptn hrmicplit in Kv Tn^anR of 
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three-sidedness and three-anglednesSy we add tlie one 
more, right-angledness. We now have a narrower sphere, 
but we are able to demonstrate many properties of 
right-angled triangles — ^the species — which we could 
not demonstrate, and which were not true of triangles — 
the genus merely. 

1060. But besides Mathematics, a large part of As- 
tronomy, Mechanics, and what are cafled Demomtnitioa 
the Miiced Sciences generally, are largely "*"sciencM. 
indebted to Demonstration. The same is true in Logic, 
in Ethics. These are, and of necessity must be to a 
very great extent, if not wholly a priori and demon- 
strative sciences. 

1061. Logic has especially been called " the Mathe- 
matics of Thought." And in Logic, as in in Logio. 
Mathematics, we must prove the legitimacy and force 
of both our FormuisQ and our Methods apriori^ before 
we are entitled to place any confidence in the Conclu- 
sions or results to which they may lead us. 

1062. We have already remarked that Arithmetic, 
Algebra, and the Calculus, are but Methods of Inves- 
tigation in Discrete Quantity (883). But we ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
are obliged to justify the Methods by De- ^^Jjj^gjjJ' 
monstrations. Take the Eule of Addition, ®°^°"™"*"*- 
of Subtraction, of Multiplication, of Division, of Invo- 
lution or Evolution, or the Binomial Theorem, or any 
other, and we see at once that they are but Methods 
of finding results. But the Methods are all justified a 
priori, by inferences from the Necessaiy Matter of the 
Conception ; that is, from the Material Properties of 
the Methods themselves. We say, for example, that 
the square of any Binomial, as a + J, is the square of 
the first term plus twice the product of the two, plus 
the square of the second, or a^ + 2ab + J^. And this is 
shown to be true from the nature of the Process or 
Method itself, as will be seen bv a reference to any qqIc 
treatise on Algebra, where the ISinomial Theorem is ^ 
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the communications between man and man shonld be 
Demonstration bascd upon vcracity and benevolence. We 
in Ethic*. prove it from the class-conception of society, 
having proved or assumed that man, as a species, can 
live only in society. Thus, suppose the contrary, that 
deception and hate were the conditions or laws of 
human association. Deception and hate would destroy 
society, not only by rendering association among men 
impossible — but hate would take the life of man, begin- 
ning with the weakest and most defenceless, until only 
one, and he the strongest, were left alive. But one 
does not make " society.^^ Hence, on the principle of 
contradiction (422), we aflSrm veracity and benevolence 
to be necessary rules of morality. 

1064. The same holds true of all class-conceptions 
in every department of knowledge. There are certain 

Demonstration propcrtics uot contaiucd but implied in the 
roenti*ofk£JJJ- class-conccption, which may be predicated 
ledge. of every individual comprehended under that 

conception. I have instanced the laws of Motion as 
predicable on the class-conception of Matter (791). 

1065. In Theology, also, we may predicate " sin '' 
of tlie class-conception, man, as a being having the 

Illustration power of choice, finite in capacity, sur- 
firom Theology, rounded by objects of desire, some of which 
are prohibited. 

1066. Now in every department of knowledge, just 
scieneei be- in proDortiou as our class-conceptions be- 

come a matter '^i* . ir*. -11 'iji 

or-^ insi^ht^^ come distmct, defimte, and adequate, mclud- 
more porifect. * ing all that belongs to the class-conception 
and nothing that does not, does our knowledge of the 
objects in that department become a matter of insight, 
or of a priori intuition and afiirmation. And upon this 

Sart of what we know of the objects in any science, 
oes the science itself depend for its exist" 

^_» • * Digitized by> 



science. 

1067. It is worfhv nf nnf a thaf "nAmnnfttrflfinn hftinflr 
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as is usually tlie case, the Minor Premise is Particular 
or rather Individual, including in fact only one instance! 
-inus m regard to the side of the triangle,* and the 
position of a straight line,t we have no hesitation in 
^Bciuding in our conclusion all sides of all possible 
triangles and all possible straight lines, although in 
^tir demonstration our attention may have been con- 
^ned to a single case alone. This results from the 
^ature of the matter, and is more obvious in general 
Pfactice than in the statement just made, for then a 
^^^S^am is usually drawn, and the line, &c., is desig- 

in ^^ ^^^^ ^■^' ^^ ^y ®^"^® ^^^^^ ®^^^^^ ^^^' 
^, ^T^^* ^^ ^s obvious from this slight examination 

Tlrffu ?^^^6*^^ation is not a Formula, but a DemonstmUon 

^^iiod in which any Formula may be used •^hSg'JS? fJ" 

«8^0est8 suits the taste or the matter at our SSS ""^ ^ 

tliafc^^^^" It should be distinctly observed, however, 
iuon P^^^^^g accidental enters into the De- ^^^^^;%S^ 

in th^li <5o^teiiied or necessarily implied ijtgj^ij-- 

g^ ^ ^^ass-conception of the subjects oi the tion. 

au^ propositions. Thus when we speak of -a tri- 

jg ^^^ ^il the matter that is contained in the conception 

oo \^ ^S^re made by three straight lines so meeting 

ffleri^ • ^^^^« three angles." The Differentia right-an- 

,^r^^ ?®^seeles, equilateral, scalene, &c., does not enter 

But 33einoiistration, concerning triangles merely. 

SD^ ^® triangle is the genus which includes all of these 

ffen?^^®^ when we have proved the proposition of the 

1 ^^^* ^"®* hold true of every included species. - 
.f ^T ^^- The Demonstration, moreover, holds true only 
anrl ^^ality of truth, represented by the Conception, 

^a not by any means or necessarily of any diagram 

a^*^* ^^^y ^™ «^® «>^ a triangle is less than the sum of SSe'lwS^ ^^6^8 
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which we may draw, or of any piece of matter which 
may be brought into the form of a triangle. For not 
the diagram nor the piece of matter was me subject of 
onr Demonstration ; they serve only to illustrate and 
represent it at most, and the conclusion holds good of 
them only in proportion as they conform to the con- 
ception. 

1071. An Hypothesis, as we have seen (827), is a 
SSSm^ supposition or guess put into the place of ft 
ua^d. ''^ fact or a judgment, m the structure of an 
argument or system of any kind. 

Of the case in which hypotheses are unintention- 
ally mistaken for facts or ascertained truths, or of 
those cases in which they are intentionally but fraudu^ 
lently and surreptitiously introduced instead of fact 
and truth we have nothing here to say : the first consti- 
tutes a fallacy in matter, and the latter is a mere trick 
of sophistiy. 

1072. But there is a legitimate use of hypotheses in 
Demonstrations. Thus in Mathematics we have a 
theorem enunciated — we suppose cases, for the sake of 
testing it. We may suppose the contradictorv of the 
theorem and disprove it, thus proving the theorem. 

n sibiii ^^ ^® ^^y suppose various cases to test the 
tie«ie5*?n Ai'- comprehensivcness and adaptability of the 
cessary a r. pj.jj^^jp^^ euunciatcd. lu thc first-named 
case either the hypothesis or the theorem is impossible 
and absurd, and the method adopted enables us to 
determine what is absurd and by consequence which 
is true. In the last case the only limit to the right to 
make suppositions is that they be possible. For as in 
necessary matter there can be no exceptions, so any 
rule or principle must meet all conceivable cases com- 
ing under that rule or principle. If, therefore, we can 
suppose one that is possible, it is just as ^od 
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tion ** *^* comprehensiveness of tiie class-concep* 

'^S.ar ' ^^^ ^^ contingent matter it is far otherwise. 
thtx ^ ^® ^^^ hardly competent to judge of ifottofncoa- 
W P^SBibility of what may become or may '^■" '^'• 
of r ^?*^™® I'eal- And in moral matter the danger 

] o^*'°^ to hypotheses is still greater. 
^jp gi ^- "^ contingent matter we may use hypotheses 
Bnf PP*^*«d cases for the s^e of illustration. Mjtjawttw* 
ate, Tf^ *^«° ^e °^"8t be careful that they SteSS 
We n **°^^ supposable but also possible. *•"""• 
desimf^®^ do and never can understand sufficiently the 
of t^T °^ *'^^ Creator and the limits to the possibiUty 
ODi^;^ realities of being, to be very confident in our 
faDx/inf ^ *® *o tJie possible and the impossible in con- 
cinf^ flatter, liere are always influences and priu- 

cpnf ti ^iose very existence we know nothing, ex- 
and f„ ! ^^onstant appearance of unaccountable events 
th^J . — events and facts which in our ignorance oi 
"ese principles we ascribe to chance— to render a 
^n to hypoth-eses as elements in the construction ot 
Em^ f*^^ and sjrstems in all cases of contingent mat- 

1075. From tlie account whiclx we have now givea 



Qf T\ -^ •ruin Tiue account wnico. we uoto " 

in T:°^**'*stration, it will be seen that while ^..^.n***!? 
ith^^^j> *^*««3, as in Mathematics, Logic, ^^M 
tha P ' *^^'' ^t ^^^^ constitute the whole of , 

Sto oi?**f' ^^ ^11 also enter more or less extensively 
in °,fV. tile other Jtfethods as subordinate parts. *o^ 
lie f *^^^e mast be some reliance upon or reference to 



(rfiw ^® Of the terms, some analysis and development 
codJL??**'®^ necessarily contained or implied m tlie 
conception of the subiect of the Argument. It is this 

n,,^ ^_i-i_l, ~:,,^o. U mnr>Vi r»f what l" 



fl^n^* f ** argument which gives it much of what 
«<« ot clearness and cogency. If it docs not give the 
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argument force, it makes the force which it has, felt, 
and often carries conviction where it would not other- 
wise be produced. I know of no illustration of this 
remark so good as is to be found every where in Web- 
ster's Argumentative Speeches. And no mind, so far 
as I have known, has ever surpassed his in the capacity 
to see what was necessarily contained or implied in 
the conception of any subject, and to develope it with 
overwhelming force of conviction. 

1076. And in all sciences it will be found that 
before the fects can be constructed into a science at all, 

Necesniy in ^^™® fundamental Principles or Axioms* 
gjjfiences u must bc cvolvcd by analysis of the concep- 
^^gjtai* tion of subject-matter, and proved by De- 

mcip M. monstration. Methods of Investigation may 
be necessary to precede this step in order to give us 
adequate conceptions of the subject-matter from which 
to evolve and demonstrate the fundamental principles. 
But these principles themselves must be demonstrated 
ajpriori before the science can receive any permanent 
or satisfactory form. 

SECTION m. 
Of Dedtcetion, 

1077. By Deduction we mean the Method or Pro- 
Deducuon. ccss of proving a Proposition with a less 
comprehensive subject, as a Conclusion from one with 
a more comprehensive subject, by the subsumption of 
the less under the more comprehensive — ^the Predicates 
of both being common. Thus in Barbara : 

MisP, 
SisM, 
.-. S is P. n } 
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yg' ^^ \s subsumed as a class under M. in the 

Jlmor Premise, whence it follows that M is the more 

comprehensive Sphere of the two, and that P is predi- 

in?«^A^ it may be predicated of M. 

; ■;■ ^^<iwction forms a large part in the develop- 

l^f 5- completion of any science. A few ^he 8ph.» of 

leading principles are ascertained from ob- ^''^■ 

»ervation and experience, and from them deduction is 

maae to particular facts with much more ease and 

Sr:*?f^ V even, in most cases than an observation of the 

i^ct Itself could be made. And in many cases, as in 

Jrnysiology, the fact is beyond the reach of any ob- 

it wMi ^° ' *^^ i° others, as in Astronomy for instance, 

dA^Vi "^* ^<*'»e '•oand in centuries perhaps. Thus the 

ablT f ^"y science will be made out to a consider- 

Jn7Q^ by deduction from its general principles, 
jtfpxt"*, '.Ji the practical application of sciences the 

do and n **® ^*^ application to practice, never puauon «f «» 
the V«^-®^®* can mention and enumerate all 
sZoiZ ^^^-^al cases. The most they can do is to 
t-nZT *l .^sses of cases, and the more nearly xn their 
c]^"?5*^lon of classes— that is, in their division and 
u^sjucation— they approach to the rnfima Species, 
geJgJ"JJj^practica.l do they become in the ordinary 

rJr^^^u la that case the Infima Species is the Middle 
S- ® particular individual case to which the a,p- 
Sw r ^« to l>e '«acle is the Minor Term, and tH© 
into tt'f'^^ether Subject or Predicate, which enters 
into the "Precept," as it is called, with the Infim^ 

iZ ^^r*^e Middle Term, is the Major Term. 
deX Vk^"« t^« physician examining a patiei** 
HiBsL^^^^^ *o Be intermittent fever. m„u«i«.,©gle 
reaS"^«.^«« t^-.^Sht him that qumme is / ' ^ 
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Intermittent fevers require quinine ; 
This case is an intermittent fever : 
/. This case requires quinine. 

1082. It will be seen at once that this is precisely 
the form in which the principles of science are applied 
to useful purposes. 

1083. In the same way established principles and 
In Aitronomjr. laws are appliea to new cases. For exam- 

Sle, in Astronomy the laws of motion, the relation of 
istance to time in the periodic revolutions of planets, 
comets, &c., are so well known that the moment a new 
one is discerned, the astronomer proceeds by way of 
demonstration to determine from those elements of its 
sphere nearly all that can be known about it, without 
waiting for the much slower and more tedious process 
of observing these revolutions, as they occur in the 
course of centuries of our years. 

1084. It will have been observed that one leading 
^Aii^jBcienMj objcct iu Mcthods of luvcstigation is to de- 
doSJtive ^*S termine definitely and adeauately the class- 
more perfSr® conceptions which are basea upon the nature 
of things in the reality of being. It has been remarked* 
that just in proportion as any science progresses from 
its inception and the first rude accumulation of ele- 
mentary facts, does it become more and more deductive 
and even demonstrative in its Methods. Our class- 
conceptions of its subject-matter by'this means become 
more distinct, definite, and adequate — more conformed 
to the constitutive Idea of the classes, more compre- 
hensive of individuals and of phenomena — and our 
confidence in the results and teachings of that science 
become proportionally great. 
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SECTION IV. 

Of the Argument from Authority. 

1085. There are many Propositions, which from 
their relating to subjects above our compre- Authority of 
hension, or from their beinff beyond the R«^«^*»°- 
reach of our observation, and diflfering so far from what 
we can observe and know in this state of being that 
Analogy fails to be a safe guide, can be proved only 
by an appeal to the Authority of God in the Revelation 
which He has been pleased to make. 

1086. Then we have also another class of Propo- 
sitions in which stat pro ratione voltmtas^ Authority of 
where the will of some Authority so deter- Go'e™»»^- 
mining, is the ground and the only ground on which 
we are obligea to receive them as true, because they 
have been so declared by a competent authority. 

1087. Of this kind are the laws of a State, whether 
enactments of the legislature, or decisions of the courts, 
for all citizens ; the laws, canons, rubrics, &c., of a 
Church for all its members ; the constitu- ^^^hority of 
tions, rules, and by-laws of any voluntarv g^'^iljs:*'^**^ 
society or corporation for economical, social, 
moral, political, philanthropic or religious purposes, 
upon the members of those societies or corporations as 
members and during their membership. 

1088. Propositions of the kind now under consider- 
ation are authority, and therefore to be received as true 
only in relation to the particular things which come 
under the jurisdiction of the authority, and tor tnose 
persons over whom that authority justly extenas. 
Thus Revelation is final to all the creatures ot ijroa 

to whom it is made; the authority of the s^*^.^^^^^ ^^^]^ 
citizens and subjects; that of a voluntary society to OglC 
those onlv who voliinfurn^ i-.^inTior to the society. 
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saiy, and is the only one that is proper. In Statnte 
Auth r t our ^^^^ ^^^ TheologY, for instance, the dtda 
oniy"'?rouIiVS of the propcr Authority must be an end to 
controversy. Any arguments on general 
grounds, as to what <mght to he tnie^ can do nothing 
more at most than to create a presumption in favor oi 
any doctrine. 

1090. Besides the foregoing, the common sense or 
consent of mankind, as well as the admissions of those 

. against whom we are arguing, become firefc 
and/*"c^SSS! principles of the nature of authority within 
opinion. certain limits, and to certain persons. The 

argument from the admissions of parties ex coneeam^ is 
scarcely any thing more than an argume?itum ad hmir 
nem^ and for that I will refer the reader to Sec. XI. of 
this Chapter below. 

1091. But the common opinion of men is an Au- 
thority or first principle, on wnich a large part of our 

Extent of ^^ost important deductions are based, espe- 
Sjo?"!?! & cially in practical matters, and among those 
cipie. whose minds have never been trained to 

look into ihe philosophical grounds of their actions. 

These are commonly called Arguments from Com- 
commpn Sense ^^^^ Scnsc, setisus comfntmis omnilmSy and 
fuV"ditt'er^t tlieiJ* value has been very variously esti- 
sphere.. mated. 

1092. In matters of Keligion, if man is to be 
Religion. regarded as a fallen and depraved being, it 
is to be distrusted and scanned very closely. In fact 
it can never be used except as confirmatorv of the 
Argument from authority, or as serving the rhetorical 
purpose of removing a prejudice or supposed antece- 
dent improbability. But if man is not fallen or de- 
praved, his common sense must be as infallible an^ 
indication of the law and will of God ^«^ ^ ^- Ogle 
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are more comprehensible, and which have of neceesitj 

been not only subjects of reflection, but also ^^ p^,.^^ ^^ 

and moreover they have been tested by the ^^«*- 

experience of all and in all ages. What has been thus ^ 

found to be best and true, is most likely to stand the 

trial to which it can be brought The latter schools i 

of philosophy have professedly regarded this common 

sense as of great value as a standard of truth. ' 

1094. In the Natural Sciences it has been found to 
be an unsafe guide. It always depends upon ,„ the Natmai 
the appearances of things, while in many science.. 
cases the reality lies much deeper and is often very 
unlike the appearance. The contrast between the com- 
mon belief in regard to the motion of the Sun and the 
Earth is familiar to all, and a case in point. 

1095. But in matters which depend upon a priori 
conceptions or upon facts, the appeal to com- ,„ the puw 
mon opinion is out of place, fey authority, 8cie'»«««- 
however, in this connection, I do not mean testimony 
to the reality of facts. Such testimony we must use 
and depend upon. But testimony to a fact Dfatioction be- 
is one thing, and opinion or inference from JJ^^^tSS?. 
the fact is quite another. And the differ- "*«^- 
ence between them is one of the things which it is most 
important to notice. Testimonjr is the means by which 
we know what are the Principles which have been 
established by Authority. Thus in Eeligion, God hiro- 
self is the. Authority ; and the Scriptures are the Testi- 
mony which make known to us what has emanated 
fiom that Authority. Li Law, the State is the Author- 
ity ; and the statute-books and the decisions of tlie 
Courts are the Testimony from which we learn what 
are the laws established by that Authority. 

1096. Hence, although we may use testimony in 
the Natural Sciences, in History, &c., Au- Legitimate um 
thority, strictly speaking, we do not use. ;*^ '^^'^^CoOqIc 
We use testimony as a means of ascertaining facts, ^ 
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ment is a fact ; or whether they are the facts evolved 
in the history of man and the world, or finally the fects 
of Nature. 

1097. Yet even Testimony is often called Anthor- 
Testimony of- itv — an authorfty for believing the facts to 

tSSritjr. ^^' which it bears witness only. We speak of 
believing a fact in Koman history on the authority of 
Livy or of Tacitus, when in strictness of language we 
In what MOW. mean the testimony of those writers. This 
distinction between Authority and Testimony is indis- 
pensable to a right apprehension of Methods of Investi- 
gation and Argument in which they are used. 

1098. Testimony can prove facts only, and a law or 
an opinion only as the facts themselves prove the 

In what way opiuion. Tcstimouy may prove the acts and 
SSJ?!S*^p*iS words of our Lord, as recorded in the Holy 
Mm or law. Scrfpturcs. But thcsc acts and words, as 
facts^ must prove the Revelation, and that that which 
18 given as a Revelation of the "Will of God is really 
His will. Testimony can prove the enactment of a 
law, or the issuing a command — but the enactment 
itself, and the giving of the command, as facts must 
prove, if it is proved at all, that the law enacted 
and the command given are laws and commands of 
Authority. 

1099. Hence in Mathematics Testimony is never 
Teatimooy uscd as a mcaus of Teaching or of Proof. 

5 Seiieff™ All must rcst on the personal intuition of the 
learner. In the Natural Sciences we have to depend 
upon Testimony for a large part of our facts. But the 
facts speak for themselves. Testimony cannot even 
prove an opinion^ but only the fact that such and such 
an one held it as an opinion. It does not prove the 
oninioTi to he tme ! and all that ran hfi frainc^hvjii* 
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phyddan^ provided there is no preecriptfon for it 
which experience has satisfactorily proved, and wiere, 
if he does not act at all, only the worst of consequences 
can ensue. 

1101. In all appeals to Authority, and to Testimony 
also, howsoever and wheresoever expressed, Necewftj.fo' 
the true meaning of the words in which it is in"?h?'*i2J***Sf 

expressed is of material importance, and of -^""***"*^* 1 

course one of the first things to be obtained. Language \ 

itself is but an imperfect instrument for the expression \ 

of thought, and often it is used without clearness in tne , 

mind of him who uses it, and without any ®^^^®?\i,p, \ 

effort to make it as adequate to the expression ol tne \ 

thought as its capabilities would allow. , \ 

1102. The process by which we evolve a man a 
thoughts from his words, is called Interpret intcTpretaiion 
tcUion or Hermmeutica. Something of inter- or^ Henneneu. 
pretation is always necessary when we read. ^ ^ 

But when such words are used as we are familiar with, 
and the clear thought is clearly expressed in familiar 
phrase, the process of interpretation is performed so 
quickly and so easily, that we are wholly unconscious 
of it. It is only when it becomes diflftcult, and takes 
time, and causes delay and doubt, that we becoirie 
conscious of the effort, and feel the need of rules and 
principles to guide us. 

A few of these leading and most important pnnoi- 
ples we will now briefly specify. 

1103. (1) In the first place, wherever *^®^Jf^^^® 
plain and obvious meaning to a passage, that taken 'i?'*?hl§ 

*^,,j,, ^ obvious nk«an- 

IS to be adopted. -»« 

Seldom, indeed, will it be expedient or allowable to 
go behind the text itself to any evidence or indications 
of what the author may have intended to say, provided 
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• 

1104. (2) But secondly, where language is ambi- 
Ambiguoua Ian- guGus, OF the meaning of a passage is doubt- 
KSSted?*^ *"* ful, we are to interpret in accordance with 
truth and right sentiment if possible. 

This rule is charitable enough^ and may sometimes 

S've one more than bis due. But it is better to do so 
an otherwise. Let tie error, if there be one, be put 
down to the account of charity. 

1105. (3) Thirdly, we must take heed to the iims 
q JSdi.""'" ***■ loquendi: 

(a) Of the author himself. 

(J^ Of the sect or people to which he belongs. 

Tnere is scarcely a writer or speaker who has not 
some peculiarities m style, and in the use of some of 
the words which will occur in the course of his writings 
or speeches. The exact meaning of such words, as 
used by any man, is best obtained from a study of his 
own writings ; or secondly, in case there are none, in 
tliose of the sect or school to which he belonffs. Thus 
the word " Idea " means one thing, in Plato's use of 
it, another in Mr. Locke's, and still another in the writ- 
ings of some modem philosophers, as Kant and Cousin. 
If, therefore, we should undertake to read tjie writings 
of any one of these authors, with the sense which the 
other attaches to the word whenever it occurs, we not 
only should fail to find our author very clear and intelli- 
gible, but we should deduce from his statements conclu- 
sions which his words, when understood as he intended 
thenij would not justify. It would be easy to accumu- 
late a long list of words, illustrating this point, but we 
have not room. 

1106. (4) The fourth rule is, that technical terms 
Technical T«rau. must bc explained by the science to which 
their use belongs. 

Every science has, and of necessity must have some 
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boys at their plays, and by a railroad ^'^^^ag^^ , 
two entirely distinct senses. In fact no <^^^ e^n ^^^^^ 
any treatise on a scientific subject with ^i^ich he h 
unacquainted without finding new words, and old words 
used with new significations. Lexicographers, in p^e^ 
paring their Dictionaries, derive their definitions from 
the sources now indicated, or at least should do so- 
But in no case can a Dictionary give all the technical 
words with all their meanings. Let any one, for in- 
stance, attempt to find in any Dictionary a definition 
of the terms used by sailors at sea, by printers in tne 

Erinting-office, to say nothing of the technicalities o 
aw. Medicine, and Theology, and he will ®^®^^^, 
necessity and reasonableness of the rule of intetp 
tion now laid down. , o^d 

1107. (5) All language used in deeds, wius? ^ 
^ther documents, conve;^ing property from vaxt^^fjl 
one to another, are to be interpreted in favor jyjjjg.*" 
of the grantor, if there is any of ambiguity. , , ^ ^^ 

The obvious reason for this, is that the ^S*^, ^^ 
property requires that no one should be presume ^^ 
have intended to give away any more than he 
pressed his intention to give. ^.-^n^ • 

1108. But to this there are several modifications , 
and the first is in conveying away any object, ^Mj^jSf^'*^"* 
we convey with it whatever is inseparable *° 
from it, even though it be not mentioned ; and ^econ^^^^'^ 
as a grant is seldom if ever made except for a ^^.^®^ ^^_ 
ation of something in return, the amount of this e ^^ 
sideration may sometimes be taken into account 

determine the true sense of the grant. 

----'---- ' ^3 -Qui 

he a 

Butiftho^^ 



.eriiiiiie me crue sense 01 ine gram. -, ^ ^ {'^^-h 

1109. (6) Oaths are always to be ^^^^"^^^"^ J^Z^^ 
sethsu imponentis). in the sense of the au- 



thority which imposes the oath. , . ^-t^ -Ti n T — 

Oaths are given to secure the fidelity and *^f V^^^ 
ness of those on whom they are imposed. -t>^p ^^ ^^ ol>^ 
who receive the oaths may take advantage ot aJi> 
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persons interested can cause to exist, the obligations 
of an oath and the very purposes for which they are 
imposed will be at an end. One has a right to know, 
before taking an oath, what it means and what it is 
designed to impose upon him. And although he 
would be justified in some cases in refusing the oath 
and submitting to the consequences, yet m no case 
would one be justified in taking the oatn and then per- 
juring himself, imder the plea that the oath is suscep- 
tible of another construction, than that designed by 
the authority imposing it, or that he chose to put an- 
other construction upon it. 

1110. (7) All laws, edicts, &c., restraining personal 
Ltwf..Bdictj, liberty and the right of private judgment, 

©rty. are to be mterpreted as favorably as possible 

to those who are thus restrained. 

All law and authority is of necessity and essentially 
a restraint upon the personal libe rty of those who are 
subject to the law or authority, ne seldom speak of 
it in this light, however, except where the restraint 
becomes greater than there is any good reason for. 
But as such restraints should be as little as the cause 
of order and morality will allow, we are to interpret 
all laws which go beyond those requirements in favor 
of the subject, and give him the benefit of any ambi- 
guity that there may be in the language in which the 
laws are expressed. 

1111. (8) Commissions and other documents con- 
commisiions feninff authority or privilege, are to be 

and patents of t-i ■n*' ■» • ^ r ^ • 

privilege. regarded as Exclusives {expressio umue^ 
exditsio alterivs). This is substantially the same as 
the fifth rule above, in a different application. No 
one is presumed to have any authority over another, 
or special privileges and exemptions. If he has then^ 
there mnst hft nroof of it. and thft mfintion of one Of 
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constitute all the privates captains. ^ ^op ^^^^ ^j^^ 
appointment of one man to be a justiee of the pence 
make the whole neighborhood to be esquires. 

1112. (9) When the quantity of a proposition is 
doubtful we are to take it at its least value, ^^ Quantity 
unless the conclusions of the argument, or '^'^f'opo.ition. 
the truth of the statement require otherwise. 

Thus in Wayland's Political Economy occura the 
remark, which is universal in its form, ^'All men are not 
ToerchAinUP But truth requires that it be considered as 
particular negative — that is, " Some men are not naer- 
chants." And again ; from the connection in which it 
occurs, it appears to have been designed as a contra- 
dictory of a supposed preceding universal affirwiation, 
" All men are merchants." Again, the following o<> 
curs in a work before me, "Abstinence from eatuip 
flesh had reference to the divine institution ^* ®^^ 
fice ; " the author's argument, as well as the ^^^^^^^^^^ 
principles of interpretation, require that the P^^P^Vnie 
should be regarded as universal. But the trutn oi ^^ 
proposition would in that case be a matter of ^^^^^^ \^ 
least, and most likely the proposition would be ^^ .^ 
taken universally. But if the proposition ^^^^^gLrd- 
where no use was made of it, requiring it to be ^^^^^^ 
ed as a universal proposition, it would have ^^^ g^ 
"without noti^.fi afl a fltat.ftmeut o'erifirallv true, P^ __^^4. 



■without notice as a statement generally true, ^^^j^^^^t, 
but yet only the expression of a particular J.^^r^^-t^ted 
** Abstinence" being regarded as not ^ .^^^^^x^crete 
term ; the abstract term being used for the 
plural. , con- 

1113. (10) Parables and metaphors are t<> " ^ ^ 
strued with special reference to the design ^^^^^x^ 
for which they were used. , , kin^ ^^ 

Parnhlofl TYlnfoT^Vl r^va fciKl<:*a oT^rl all ox tnat ^ ^ ^ ^;fv , 
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the illustration fails ; beyond that point there must be 
some diversity. These points must not be brought into 
the illustration, nor may its force and appropriateness 
be objected to on their account. 

1114. In the Parable of the Bich Man and Laza- 
rus (Luke xvi.), for instance, the main design, undoubt- 
edly, was to show the impossibility of changing one's 
doom by repentance after death. And it would be 
unsafe and unwise to attempt to infer any thing further 
from it concerning the condition of man in the future 
state. We can hardly go so far with safety, (I think,) 
as to infer from it that the two classes of persons repre- 
sented by Lazarus and the Eich Man, are in a condi- 
tion to hold conversation with each other, or with those 
of the other class at all. 

1115. (11) Mere obiter dicta are never to be re- 
obuerdief. gardcd as of equal authority with the as- 
sertions made to the point directly before the mind. 

In nearly all discourse and reasoning there is a 
leading object, to which the attention is especially 
directed. The assertions bearing directly on that point 
are always to be regarded as the most mature and 
carefully guarded opinions of the author. But there 
are almost always expressions dropped by the way, 
called obiter dicta^ on incidental and collateral matters, 
to which the attention is not directed with so much 
energy as to the main point, and consequently these 
obiter dicta are less valuable as expressions of opinion 
or authority, than those to which the attention is mainly 
directed. 

1116. The science of Interpretation is a comnre- 
.spjBiai Ridea hcnsivc onc, and cannot be fully treated in 
depctfUMiTJ*'^ this place. And as in each special depart- 
ment of inquirv, where we have to depend upon Testi-, 
mony and Authority, some special rules and cautions Ic 
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SECTION V. 

Of the Appeal to Facts. 

1117. The Appeal to Facts, as a Method of Argu- 
ment, is in some respects the converse of the appeal to 
foregoing Methods. We reason from Facts '**^- 

to Principles rather than from Principles to Facts. 

1118. These Facts may be introduced by way of 
Induction, Analogy, Example, or as Contra- Facuhowin- 
ries, Exceptions,* Circumstances, Cause or t^^^^^**- 
Effect. But in all cases they require the force of Prin- 
ciples lying deeper than the facts themselves, in order 
to render their argumentative force of any value. 

1119. I have already in the last Chapter (Section 
VII.) said concerning reasoning from Cause c«u.eandEf. 
to Effect — that is, concerning 3ie appeal to ^^ 
Facts as Causes or Effects, all that I shall deem it 
advisable to say in the present Treatise. I will, there- 
fore, proceed at once to consider the general Princijjles 
involved, and the Methods of proceeding in reasoning 
from Facts in the various other conceptions of them. 

1120. An important distinction is made between a 
law and a general fact Thus it is a general Genenj Facts 
fact, proved by Induction, that " all Canidae *n'*^*«- 
are carnivorous ; " — " all bodies gravitate towards the 
Earth." But that which lies under this general fact 
and determines the manner in which the Cause shall 
act, is called the law. Hence the law of gravitation 
is that which accounts for the general facts of gravity. 
It is the law which produces, or rather guides the 
cause in producing the general fact of a carnivorous 
habit of hfe in animals, constituted by their Creator 
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for that habit of life. Hence the law always implies 
the fact and the fact the law, and the two are often 
confounded. 

1121. We place but very little confidence, how- 
ever, in any mere induction of facts, unless we can go 
Induction miut * Kttlc farther. The Formula of Induction 
mere**3Si1fica* itself, Bs wiU be sccu (569), is an undistri- 
***"• buted Middle, and becomes valid at all only 
by a sort of transfer of the matter over into the domain 
01 necessary matter. 

1122. This we accomplish by means of principles, 
logically antecedent to all induction, and lying deeper 

How acoom- ^^ ^^^ subj cct-mattcr than Induction itself 
piiihed. QQj^ reach. By this means we can extend 

our predication from what is and has been to what 
will be. We pass from the general fact to the law.* 

The first of these Principles which we shall con- 
sider is the Unifoemity of Natuee — ^the second is that 
of Final Causes. 

1123. We use the word " Nature " [JY^atura, from 
^j|Nature"in uoseor'jy as a collective term, including all 
!!Ud. **"** those realities of being in the external world, 
whose existence is contingent, and which are not the 

?roduct of human agency as their Efiicient Cause, 
hus a blow with the hand would not be a fact iu 
Nature, since it proceeds from the will of man as its 

• We have givwi above, p. 249 «., Aristotle's definition of Induction^ 
Top. B. I. Cap. XII. In the Prior Analytics, Book 11. Cap. XXII. Ari&- 
totle speaks of Induction as a means of proving one extreme through tho 
other, i. e. to prove the Major Term o/t^ Middle^ by means of the Minor* 
TbxiB he gives for example : 

Men, hoi-ses, and mules are long lived ; 
Men, horses, and mules are void of bile. 
" "~ "7" »»'».(''««'•. '- . - ' — '--^ -"d nonar-Kvers'i may ba 
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Efficient Cause. But the growth of a blada of com 
would be a fact in Nature, although the growth might 
depend upon the fact that man had planted it, or &till 
keeps the soil in a condition to continue its growth 
towards maturity. In this case man is not the Efficient 
but only the Occasional Cause. 

1124. By the Uniformity of Kature we mean what 
may be stated ffenerally as the fact, that the 

*' ~ . "^ 1 -I ' , What it meaot 

same canses actmg under the same laws, by ;• wkaww*- 
and ccBteris partbvs — (that is, all the modify- '^■' 
ing circumstances being the same,) will produce the 
same effects.* 

1125. But let us try to get a little more definite 
idea of this uniformity, and the grounds upon which it 
rests. 

It is, doubtless, first suggested by the facts in the 
external world. Thus, for instance, a tree ^ 
always produces leaves and fruit of the same unifonnitjhow 
kind. So, too, with the offspring of animals. *^^ ***"***' 
Each new individual is not the germ of a new class or 
species. Nor does it ever belong to a species different 
from that from which it derived its origin. In short 
the objects of nature at once suggest the classifications, 
by means of Essentia and Differentia, which have al- 
ready been spoken of as so advantageous to sciefnce. 

* Mr. Mill thinlES (besides expressing some doubts about the Uni- 
formhy of Nature) that what we know or belieTO of it we have learned 
from experience. In a certain sense this ig true. And using words still 
in the same sense all that we ever know is learned from experience. But 
then we maj easily get to be wiser than our teacher. We learn from ex- 
perience a great deal more than there is m experience. ^ Experience is con- 
fined to the past, and generalisations upon its facts can give us only what has 
been. But by induction from the facts of experience we infer what is to be 
in the future, and every where in the reality of being constituted like that 
in ^*irhi«h we are nlaced. From jnere uniformitv we do not expect its c<m-f> j 
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1126. But if they suggest to our minds these classi- 
fications, it must be because they proceeded from a 

class-conception in a mind like our own, at 
i!S?miSd*S!5l- least in respect to the faculty of constructing 

tiaUy like o\an. , * , . ti? ^i. j t 

such conceptions. 11 the words 1 use sug- 
gest to the mind of the reader or hearer a thought, it 
must be because they proceeded from the same thought, 
and are used as a means of expressing it in my own 
mind. 

1127. Let us then consider the operations of the 
Ananaiog7in humau miud. Take the case of an artisan. 

the operutioos xt j» j.i_ i i» • i» i • 

of man. He lonus the plan oi a piece oi mechanism, 

a watch for instance — that plan is his class-conception, 
his object being not to produce one watch only but a 
number — a supply for the demand of his customers. 
Hence we have a species of watches a^eeing exactly 
with each other, so far as the properties included in the 
class-conception are concerned, but differing in the 
accidents of having been finished at different times, 
by different hands perhaps — made in part of different 
materials, some having gold and others silver cases, &c. ; 
and differing also in size and ornamental decorations. 
Now, suppose the same artisan to form a different plan 
or class-conception, one differing therefore in sonie of 
the essential parts of a watch, as in the form of the 
escapement, &c., and we shall have from that model 
another species of watch. 

1128. Now before creation, the Creative Mind must 
Theciaaacon- havo formcd such class-conccptions for each 

oSaSUJ Siiid* species of created objects; and each indi- 
vidual in a species is like all the others in all the pro- 
perties which were included in that class-conception ; 
and differing from others only in those which, from 
their not being included in the original class-concep| 
tion, are called accidental.* ^'s'^'^^^ by V^OOglC 
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1129. We may then say that the "uniformity of 
Natwe consists in the agreement of all objects 
within the same species in the maUer ofiheir iJ'^Sf ^SSS" 
doss-conception. And our Induction is but '^^^ 
the process by which we make our conceptions of the 
material species adequate. We get one of its elements. 
We classify upon that; then nnd another property 
common to all the individuals in that species which 
have fallen under our observation — ^predicate this latter 
property of the species by means ol the specific name 
which we have given it, and call the Proposition so 
made a statement of a law of Nature. It is an indica- 
tion of the Divine will and conception ; and therefore 
we expect all individuals in any class to conform to the 
essentials of that class — which essentials we are learn- 
ing one after another by Induction. If there were no 
such class-conception, there could be no classification ; 
no Uniformity of Nature ; consequently no Induction. 

in his class-conoeptions. Hayiog fixed upon some which are material to 
it, there are others that are necessarily implied, and others that are acci- 
dental — over which, however, he has no control, any further than hiB own 
hand may he employed in making the oljects in the daas. Thus in ^ 
watch, if he would have a lever escapement, he must have a hair-spring, 
whether he would or not, he must have wheels and pinions to graduate the 
motion ; and he must have the liability to break, to wear, &c., as inaepar- 
able from all the materials that man has at his command to use. And as all 
the watches of that species are to be made by himself, or under his control» 
he can control the purely accidental properties of size, ornament, &c. But 
beyond that he has no control over what is accidentaL 

In Nature, however, there is but one Creator and Producer. All those 
properties of the objects of nature, therefore, which so far as we can see, 
are only accidental to the class-conception, are yet under the control of the 
Will of Him who designed and still produces them ; and in all of them, 
therefore. He can secure a perfect uniformity, and make them to bo for all 
practical puiposes, not accidental but essentiaL , _ 

Hence individuals in the natural species, as apples, pears, peaches, do^s 
horses, men, &c., &c., do not diflfer so much from each other, or from tlieir 
idea or class-conception as the works of man, watches, hats, boots, coats, 
&c., &c., nor even so much as the diagrams which we draw to represent t 
the mathematical figures, triangle, circle, ellipse, &c., diflfer from one^^iv^ 
another, even amonar thonA wliinli <Lr« deaiim«r1 to reoresent precisely the 
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1130. Now whatever is necessary to the proof of 
any Proposition is in some way a Premise to that 

Whatever ii Proposition. Henco the Uniformity of Na* 
co^chSon!** it ture being neces&ary to the belief in the 
thar""conciS result of any Induction, that uniformity 
•ion. must enter in some way as Premise to the 

Conclusion from the Induction, when announced as a 
Law of Nature. 

1131. Using these principles as Premises, we are 
loduetioo com- able to complctc the Induction into a Syllo- 
SyiSftam.*** * ffism as follows. For Major Premise we 
have, " All similar instances in Nature are governed 
by the same law." 

For Minor Premise we may say, " The cat, the dog, 
the wolf are instances of carnivorous animals, similar 
in having canine teeth." 

.-. An animals with canine teeth, will be instances 
of the same law, viz., carnivorous animals — that is, 
" All animals wifli canine teeth will be carnivorous." * 

1132. But if the Major Premise were removed or 

* It has been pretty extenairely held that Indactkm ia a Method of 
Argumentation totally nnlike the SjUogistic, and one which can never be 
reduced to a Syllogism. Sir William Hamilton was of this opinion. Now 
there can be no donbt that Induction, cu a Method of Iwoegligaiion, is a Me- 
thod radically different from Deduction or the Syllogism. But the Induc- 
tion, as an investigation of the predicates of Natural Species, is a very di^ 
ferent thing from the verification of that Method, or the use which we 
make of the Induction as a means of proof. The Binomial theorem is one 
thing, the use we make of it in practice quite another — and the reasoning 
and principles by which we verify the theorem is another still — and quite 
as distinct from the theorem itself. 

Now Methods of Investigation cannot be reduced to the Logical For- 
mula. The FormubB are the Means to be used in the~Me&ods <^ Proof, 
and whatever can be proved must be proved by some Formula — one tha^ 
has been catalogued and examined, or one that yet remains to be entered 
upon our Hst. But Methods of Investigation jmore nothing. 
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denied, no confidence whatever would be placed in the 
Conclusion. That is, take away the TJnU 
formity of Nature, and we should place rxo y^SvH^^. 
confidence in Induction as a means of Proo^ jorPre«ii.e. 
or as indicating a law upon which we could base any 
predictions or expectations for the future. 

1133. We have seen that Induction is the Method 
-which most appropriately belongs to the facts in 
the reality of being, and within the range ^^^^^^ y^, 
of what is called Nature — including as it ^^^f^^ 
does all facts which are not considered as 
depending direcUy upon the will and volitions of a 
moral agent. But inasmuch as the will of man is 
subject to no such law of necessity and uniformity, as 
the course of Nature, and inasmuch as the courses of 
events in God's prpvidential government of the world 
are to such an extent above our knowledge But not to mo- 
and comprehension, the facts or events m »*«*"«'• 
each of these two Spheres are hardly to be considered 
as within the province of Induction. We can indeed 
in this way learn much of the nature of man, and of 
the plans and principles of God's moral govemment, 
but not enough to enable us to speak wim the same, 
confidence as we may use in regard to the facts of 
Nature. That God is just, we know indeed as well as 
we know any truth of Natural Science, and that He 
will punish any particular sin we may also know with 
the same certainty. But the particular time, way, and 
means we cannot infer from any induction of the past 
with any thing that approaches a physical certainty. 

1134. So, too, from an observation of human nature, 
wo see that men for the most part are gov- „^^,,^eaom 
erned in their actions by a regard to their ^e£^y* »"'" 

own interests. But we cannot therefore say, **™'iz*ecibyGoOQle 
in any particular case, with any thing like the certainty ^ 
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all such considerations whenever they choose to do so ; 
not only for the purpose of following their passions, but 
also in many cases lor the heroic purpose of sacrificinff 
themselves and their own interests for the truth and 
the good of others. 

1135. The next condition, limiting the sphere of 
Induction, is that the Predicate be not an Accidental 

Induction can- Property, but such as are regarded as inse- 
S^tST^SiiSS- pci'TiMe properties. Induction does not ex- 
'*•■• tend to separable accidents or properties. 

If they are inseparable it is because there is some law 
or necessity connecting and binding them to a con- 
comitance with the more obvious properties which 
make up the Essentia of the class-conception. But if 
they are separable their connection with the indivi- 
duals of the genus is regarded as merely accidental, 
implying neither necessity nor law ; and the 

Properties now * •' ^P * j* Jr J a. ^ », 

considered accj- conucction rcmaius, for the present at least, 
&lS^to*Kei- an isolated fact. Further discoveries, how- 
ever, may find relations which indicate law 
and design, and then a new genus will be formed to 
which this property will no longer be an accident but 
an inseparaole property. 

1136. But until that is done and we gain some in- 
sight into the will and designs of Providence, farther 
than the mere Induction of lacts can give, we hardly 
call our investigation an Induction at all. Tims M- 

cou.in'8 iiius- ^^^^^^'^ ^'^ observed that great events take 
t»t?OTfromht place in the middle of centuries. He speaks 
*"'■ of the Middle of the Fourteenth as remark- 

able for the discoveries and revival of learning ; the 
Fifteenth as remarkable for the fall of Constantinople ; 
the Sixteenth for the Reformation ; the Seventeentlx 
for the English Rebellion, &c. ; and yet no one regards 
this as an induction establishing a law, that the middle^ 
of every century will be accompanied by some greau 
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however, as an induction that establi^Aes a general 
fact or law, that all Presidents shall hold o&ce until 
they are sixty-six years old. 

1137. And yet there is undoubtedly an important 
sense in which the facts of History constitute Fact* of uiB- 
a field for inductive investigations. iStutiSS a ^eTa 

One of the most striking and extraordi- ^^r ind,^uon. 
nary illustrations of this that I have ever seen, is Spel- 
man's History and Fate of Sacrilege ; in which, alter 
deducing the law of God upon the subject from the 
Scriptures, he runs over the whole of History, an 
especially the History of England since the ^«*^^^^|^"_ 
tion, to show how the facts of History indicates pi^^ 
ciples the same as those educed from the Script^^^' 

1138. This use of History assumes that CJ^^^. ^^ ^r 
plan and a purpose in History, and govemB Hu.tSy^^^^^,tf 
the moral world by laws as completely as ^T ot ^*^® 
He does the natural world ; and that Irom. .^**'Vh^ one 
the facts evolved. His will can be learned i^ ^ 
case as certainly as in the other. ^^ of 

1139. Induction, therefore, becomes a 8^^^^„,tion ap- 
Proof, or belief in the result obtained by our ^^^;^\,i"o«. 
classification, only as it approaches to ^^® eoncV^i- 
condition in which we could demonstrate ^^^^jcraUoTx 
sion which we reach by our inductive inve^ cfet tVi© 
from the class-conception. In Mathematics '^'^^^^d tU® 
class-conception by constructing in our .^^'^^ |^ bet'ot© 
figures which are comprehended under it. J^ ^^ cotv- 
the creation of the world, the Creator ^°^^®* . ^ts to ^^ 
structed the same class-conception of all obje^^^^^ ;0^e 
comprehended under each species of heing oslV^^^ 
would create. These conceptions are \vhat 1 la^ ^^ ^^s 
Ideas, and Aristotle called Notions (tA vorj-r^y^ 

we render the word, " conceptions/' _ , ^^iz^e^OgFe 
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regard to objects in the natural world as we sustaia 
to the Figures of Geometry, which we have constructed 
in our own imagination, or those conceptions of the 
various machines and implements of human contriv- 
ance with which the abodes of civilized man every 
where abounds. And from the matter of the Ideas or 
class-conceptions, as Material Properties, we see that 
other properties are necessarily implied. And it is a 
matter of doubt if there is or can be any Induction 
which deserves to be so called — that undertakes to 
prove any property of a species in natural objects 
which is not implied in the Matter of its class-concep- 
tion, as that conception existed in the Creative Mind.^ 

* Since these pages were put into the Printer's hand, I have met witb a 
report of the doings of ** tAe Amaiean AnodaAm fir the AdvancemaU «f 
Sdmot^ held at Providence, R. L In the report of the doings for Avgost 
16th [1855], there is an account of Pbof. Agassiz' paper of " The System 
in Zoology,** from which I make the extract helow. 

I have long regarded Prof. Agassis as the most philosophical of aU our 
uatoraliste ; perhaps moce so than any other scholar in that department now 
living. And it affords me great pleasure to find that after some twenty 
years study and effort at an attempt to clasafy, and so proceed with his 
Induction on some other principle tlian that to which I had arrived on phi- 
losophical grounds, he has at last found by his experience that it is impos- 
sible to do so. And, aside from the pleasure which it affords me as a con- 
firmation of my view on Uie subject, I cannot but regard his announcement 
as not only a great triumph of philosophy in general, but also of Christian 
Faith in particular. 

I give his words as I find them in the Report (N. Y. Daily Times, Aug* 
18, 1855). Even the Italics are given as I copy them. 

** Even as late as the last classification of the animal kingdom by 
CuviER — ^a ^stem which has made his name so famous — that distmgnished 
naturalist depended more upon arbitrary groupings than upon critical ob- 
servations of natural affinities. To be understood well, the true relations of 
the system of Nature ought to be considered a» an analysis of the ihougfd ex- 
pressed by the CrtxOor, Classification is in reality nothing but the expresuon of 
that thought. We may no longer speak of our system. We may on^ speak <>f 
our readings of that thought which constitutes tiie animal system ; which 
has gone on developing through countless ages. No longer do naturalist 
consider the Animal Kingdom without reference to the cause of existeiK'^ 
They are all driven to one point They are conq>elled to aseribe existence 
of animal forms, either to physical causes or to an intelligent Maker. ^^' 
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Thus if carnivorousness was an element in the class-con- 
ception of the CanidfiB, just as equality of radii ia in 
tiiat of the circle, then canine teem were as necessan'Jjr 
implied as a property of the Canidae, as the Formnled 
and Propositions of Trigonometry are in the conception 
of the Triangle. 

1140. We can also accomplish our object of passing 
from the facts of Nature to a law by means we may abo 
of the conception of Final Causes. A Final ffffw'&SieSS 
Cause, as has been defined, is that for which ofFii«ic«u.w. 
any thing is or is done. 

1141. We are conscious of acting from purpose or 
design. Our actions are conformed to our origin of the 
designs and reveal them to others. We can gfi In^iK! 
also see in the motions, features, and acts of *"*• 
^^er persons indications of their designs. We can 
often see in the structure of a piece of machinery or 
an inclement of any kind, the design which its frame r 

• mtended and expected it should accomplish. 

1142. Precisely so in Nature we see, and cannot 
help but see marks of design — ^proofs.that the Nature indi- 
Creator had an end in view— that He created **'«• '^'*"- 
from regard to Final Causes. If now we find by our 
induction that animals with canine teeth are carnivo- 
rous, and can moreover see that that kind of teeth aro 
especially adapted to that kind of food, we have scarcely 
less doubt that all animals with canine teeth are camx- 
vorous, than if we had seen them all in the pursuit or 
that mode of life — or if the Omniscient Creator Hidq.- 
self had revealed to us the fact. 

1143. When then our induction leads us to see axxy 
connection betT^een the Essentia of the Ge- ^^fjo'k^iiw 
nus and the Property predicated of it, as is K^^T" S?« 
implied in the doctrine of Final Causes, or ceator. 
as the necessarjr correlates of each other, ^lifed bytfoogle 
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confident that we iiave found a law, which if it be not 
based upon the necessary nature of the things, is at 
least based upon the will of the Creator, and will not 
therefore be changed while the present order of things 
remains. 

1144. But so expressive are the works of Nature 
pvery where of purpose and design, that long before 
.Nothiiwmade ^^ come to couscious reflection upon the 
" '^^ subject, we have come to believe that what- 
ever exists as the work of the Creator, was made £3r 
some purpose, or " Nothing was made in vain." The 
Formal properties — that is, those properties in an^ 
object which are regarded as constitutmg it an indh 
vidual in the species between itself and ^e neirt sub- 
altern species or genus, which is in our minds at the 
time, put us on the inquiry to ascertain what are the 
im^ied properties which accompany these Differentia 
or Formal properties ; and what are they for ; what 
fact or law in regard to the individuals of their dass 
do they indicate. 

1145. Now this way of regarding the Formal pro- 
perties of objects is not the result of anjr system of phi* 

The ideft of losophy. It cxists before philosophy. One 
SiSlr %foS of the Srst questions that the child learns to 
Philosophy. g^g]^ ^iti^ regard to any thing new that at>- 
atracts its attention is, " What is it for ? " Thus to 
take the case already spoken of— we see certain ani- 
mals with teeth of a peculiar shape ; we see one of 
them using these teeth to tear the nesh of some animal 
which it has just caught, and devouring that Aesh as 
food. The adaptation of the teeth to the end for which 
we see them bemg used, is such that we have no doubt 
that such was their design or Final Cause. 

1146. One case is enough. It seems to let u s into 
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ccai^ainty — ^bnt not as an abaoi/ute certaintjr. p^p j^^^ 
only may the nature or formal properties ciange in 
some resjpectS) but influences may exist in some cases 
which will turn individuals and even whole species 
from the course of nature: 

1147. There are sometimes cases of individual de- 
formity. Most of the species of domesticated cwe. of d«- 
animals have been changed by domestica- ^"™*^- 
tion ; and some of them so much that it is now diffi- 
cult to ascertain precisely what they were in their 
undomesticated state. Man, we see was made for vera- 
city, benevolence, and virtue ; but his history shows 
that there has been a very general departure from what 
his nature shows that he was intended for. 
• 1148. The Fundamental Principle of this doctrine 
of Final Causes is, that whatever exists in ^^^^^^^ 
the domain of Nature exists for some end or JJU^^^J"" 
purpose, and consequently where its consti- ** *" 
tution and use indicates a purpose, we infer that that 
was the purpose designed, and consequently the law 
of its beinff which was imposed upon it by its Creator. 

1149. Ifow taking this Principle for our Major 
Premise and we have : 

That for which any thing in Nature was evidently 
designed it will accomplish. 

Canine teeth were evidently designed for a cami- 
Ttwous habit of life. 

Therefore^ Animals with canine teeth will always 
be carnivorous. 

1150. Hence as Induction always implies that 
ivhatever is or occurs, is or occurs for some mducUon ai. 
pprpose or design; so it implies also a JT'mtKSt 
Wisdom which comprehends all things and ^"****''- 
events, and never errs — and a Power which can ac- 
complish all that that Wisdom can design. Digitized byLnOOgle 

0.161. In the domain of Nature it is immaterial, so 
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Final Cause as seen in its Modal — ^the result is in each 
case and alike the same. But with man it is not so. 
We see irom his constitution that he was designed for 
But not in Mo- virtuc. But WO SCO much in his Modal pro- 
^ perties — that is, in his thoughts, feelings, 

and actions — that is not in accordance with the Final 
Cause of his being; much which therefore we pro- 
nounce to be wrong, or at least abnormal. 

1152. So too in Kature, there are abnormal cases 
in which we cannot infer from the individual the de- 

Abnormaleaaea S^g^ ^^ ^^"^ O^ ^^ modc of life which Ms 

in Nature. flpecics was intended to pursue. If we should 
find a man, without legs from his birth, it would not 
answer to infer from him .that all men were designed 
merely to sit or to crawl, and that walking is a viola- 
tion of the law of man's being. Such anomalies occur 
in nearly all species of being. And Hugh Milleb^ 
has suggested that there may be, and that in fact there 
are reasons for believing that there are, in Kature 
whole species which have been degraded from their idea 
or normal condition. Of such he thinks that serpents, 
venomous insects, and insects with stings, are exam- 
ples. His remark would Include all those which have 
means of injury to other beings not necessary as either 
means of defence or of taking their prev. 

1153. The Argument from Examples, or a Fact as 
an Example, is evidently but an induction from a sinr- 

Faete ai Ex- gl© inductcd fact ; as when we argue from 
ampies. f]jQ f^^t that Astrouomy was opposed by 

religious bigotry, when it first began to be cultivated 
by the Christian Philosophers in the Middle Ages^ 
that Geology will be in lite manner opposed as sub-- 
versive of the Christian faith. 

1154. It is evident that the particulars denoted by 
the terms ^^ Astronomy" and " Geoloffy" in this case, 
»,.. 1.. rniiflt. havfi a resfimhlaTinA- ponsistiTny nfidfui* 
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kg the force of an Argument of this kind, the first step 
in each case is to consider whether there really is that 
resemblance or identity or not. 

1155. But we are at present concerned only with 
the Method and its proper force. The Argument stated 
in brief is this : 

Astronomy when first introduced was opposed as 
adverse to religion. 

.*. Geology when first introduced will be opposed 
as adverse to religion. 

1156. This is manifestly an Enthymeme, in which 
the Minor Premise is suppressed. 

AisP, 

.-. G is P. 
We may complete the Formula by affirming A of G. 
Thus, 

AisP, 
Gis A, 

.-. G is P ; 
that is, by saying that " Geologv is Astronomy." ^ But 
that is not true. Astronomy and Geolo^ are not iden- 
tical ; nor is Astronomy a species within which Geo- 
logy is included. All we can say, and all that the 
Argument from Example means to say, is that they are 
alike. But as this does not affirm either identity of 
spheres, or include the one in the other, no inference 
can be drawn by means of such a proposition in a 
categorical Syllogism. 

1157. The Force of the Argument from Facts as 
Examples, therefore, must be sought in the The inference 
paint of resemblance, considered as the tlSudMuty!**" 
Pormal Properties of a Species. 

Thus Astronomy, when first introduced, was a new 
science, contradicting some of the prevailing theologi- 
cal opinions. zeoybvGoOQle 
^ut Astronomy was opposed by the religious wneii o 
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1158. With this Conclnsion for a Major Premise, 
we introduce " Geology is a new science, contra^ 
dieting the prevalent theological notions;" and we 
have the conclusion, therefore "Gteology will be op- 
posed," &c. 

1159. It will be seen that in form this is but an 
^^EbMgpie^ Induction from a single Example as an in- 
a'iogie Fact ductcd fact, and as such depends for whatever 
value it may have eitJier as a Method of Investigation 
or of Proof, upon the principles and laws of Induction, 
and the extent to which it ralfils them.* 

1160. This Method is seldom, if ever, spoken of in 
Seldom called commou usc of language as an Argument 

inM?£iMltto? from Example, except wLen it is applied to 
Moral Matter. In that case the value of the Method 
is much less, since there is no such uniformity of 
Causes and Laws in Moral as in Physical Matter. 

* Whatrlt, in his Rhetoric, Part L Chap. IL § 6, has given the Ar- 
goment from Example in a form which is, peniaps, more strikiDg than that 
in the text, as follows : 

Astronomy was decried at its first 1 Geology is likely to be decried, 
introduction as adverse to religion : | &o. : 



Every science is likely to he decried at its first introduction as adverse to 
religion. 

But this Mi^or Premise is untrue, and can he saved only by the Mods!, 
inserted ahove : " Every science wlm^ coiUradicti Oe preoeJeni rtUgkm 
cpwdotu — ^" In this case the Modal not only limits the snlject to an imdudfid 
species, hut is also in fact assigning the Cause, and we mi^t therefore haye 
the Causal Argument. 

Astronomy was decried leooaue it opposed the prevalent religioas 
opinions. 

Geology opposes the prevalent religions opinions. 

.-. Geology wiU he decried. ^ GoOqIc 
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1161. The Induction, of Facto by way of Example, 
is but a loose and vague way of reasoning, Aimnentfiom 
and is seldom satisfactory. For in all con- gS^'^ifati.^ 
tingent matter, that there are exceptions to ^^' ^ 
all rules is proverbial ; and the Argument from Exam- 
ple often has the appearance, and is in danger of the 
reality, of bein^ based upon the exceptions rather than 
upon the individual facts coming under the Bule. Thus 
if one should attempt to prove from Examples of dreams 
coming to pass, that areams are to be regarded as 
generally prophetic, or signs of what is to take place, 
he would most manifestly be arguing from the exception 
to the general rule. Yet Examples of what he is trying 
to prove can undoubtedly be produced. Nor in fact 
is ^ere any proposition in Contingent Matter, however 
absurd, which may not find some Minor Premise, 
which by way of Example, will connect it in the fulfil- 
ment of Formula with some indisputable Major Pre- 
mise, and thus prove it to be true with all the force of 
which the Argument from Example is capable. 

1162. Two affirmative Premises in the 2d Figure 
constitute an Analogy between their sub- Analogy how 

jectS. As, oon.titttted. 

AisB, 
OisB. 
A and must therefore be analogous, or identical 
in the Matter of the conception B. 

1163. But if we take that Matter as a Formal Pro- 
perty, and then predicate of A or C some j,^^^ ^^ 
other Modal Property in a compound Causal, gfjje.**^*'' " 
assigning B as its Cause, we may predicate 

tUat Property also in an Argument from Analogy of 
the other of those subjects. Thus, 
A is C, 

BisC r- J 

But A is X heoavse it is O, Digitized byLnOOQie 

.-. B is X. "^ 
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the worm, that the soul of man is immortal. Ihe 
BuhopBuUer'f chrysalis and the man have but few points 
argument jj^ common. Yet some such points or pro- 
perties they have — and the analogy is in this case 
somewhat remote ; and in consequence requires much 
greater scrutiny, and can never in fact produce the 
same degree of certainty as the closer analogies. 

1165. This Argument put into Form would stand 
thus : 

Man has a principle of life. 

The worm has a principle of life. 

The worm lives through an apparent death, iecatm 
^pteSr**"* it has the principle of life. 

Therefore man will live through the appearance 
of death at the dissolution of his body. 

1166. Or without the Causal we may have the 
Problematic Problematic Conclusion, (which is in all 
coDciunon. ^^ggg yg^ij^ ^f tij^ Affirmative Premises in 
the 2d Figure,) 

Therefore man may live through the apparent ex- 
tinction of his being at the death of his body. 

1167. There is sometimes a presumption, but no- 
thing more, arising from the fact that two individuals 

Analog in which aro known to agree in many points as 
3SSi?"!**i£2 ^ common Essentia, will agree in a certain 
S5?to*£i3SJ other point in regard to which it is not yet 
in others. kuowu whcthcr they agree or not. But 
arguments based on such supposed analogies are of but 
little value. Thus a man and a horse agree in a vast 
number of points of the animal economy, but still they 
may disagree in regard to that property by which a 
certain plant is food for one and a poison for the other. 
The probability is against any such proposition on the 

f round of general analogy, but still it is only a proba- 
ilit^ ; ana the proposition may be true, as we Joiow j 
that it is true in a vast number of instancesJ^s^ by v^OOglC 

1168. The reason for the inferiority of the Argument 
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conceptions which we have in onr own minds — ^an 
inadequacy which Induction and Analysis properly 
used are all the while removing, and tlie removal of 
which converts the Induction into Demonstrative 
Sciences just as fast as it progresses. 

1169. There is another use of Analogy which is of 
great value, and which we ought not to fail Analogy m • 
to notice in this place. It consists in remov- gJJ?" J^,g5: 
ing antecedent objections and improbabili- <*«°t<»6e««'OM. 
ties, in interposing objections to too hasty inductions, 
or inferences from inductions too broad for the inducted 
&cts» 

1170. Any inference which is too broad for the 
&cts — that is, an inference including a Genus m what wv. 
comprehending several species from facts gathered 
from one species alone, must comprehend the facts of 
the other species also as being necessarily analogous 
to the extent of their common Essentia. li^ therefore, 
such analogous facts can be adduced, which are not in 
accordance with the inference, they are an answer to it. 
This is the case with Butler's Analogy, It refutes the 
Major Premise of the sceptic, by substituting a new 
Minor Tenn, " the Chrysalis " for " Man ; " and with 
the same Middle and Major Terms, the Bishop deduces 
a Conclusion which is contradictory to an indisputable 
fact.* But as the new Minor Premise cannot be dis- 
puted, the* Major Premise is proved thereby to be 
untrue, and consequently the inference from it to the 
death of the soul of man, is invalid. 

* The Infidel had inferred from tke ajppearanoe^ that man's bemg ter- 
minated at the death of the body. His aigoment was that : 

Man appears to end his being at death. 

Therefore his being does end, and the immortality of the soul is but a 
^i^ream. 

Digitized byLnOOQlC 
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1171. In the same way the antecedent objection to 
a miraculouB revelation of the will of God iu Christian- 

RemovetaiM ^tyj ^^ answercd by the fact that there has 
JS.tiSto°Re?e- b^®^ ^^ interposition at the creation of man j 
*^*»°- and if there has been one snch interposition, 

there can be no antecedent presumption against an- 
other's being made wken there is sufficient occasion 
for it. 

1172. Both Testimony and Circumstances are to be 
Testimony and rcffardcd bv lioffic as Facts. The reality and 
as Facta. valuc of which, mdividually and separately, 
are to be determined by principles which do not belong 
to the sphere of Logic. But the tbrce of concmrence in 
testimony and in circumstances, is a fact which it 
becomes important to consider in this connection. 

1173. By Conawrrence we understand such a con- 
coneunenoe. nectiou betwecu two or more circumstances, 
or pieces of testimony, as that one did not cause 
the other; nor does the one serve to explain and 
account for the reality of the other, except through or 
by means of the principle which they are adduced to 
prove. 

1174. Thus two witnesses testifying in the presence 
Of Teftimony of cach othcr, or after an interview between 

S?3?ted^ them on the subject of their testimony, could 
hardly give what would be fairly considered conenrrent 
testimony. It would be cuscumtdated testimony, and 
worth just as much additional force as the moral char- 
acter of the second witness, and his opportunity to 
know could give it. But the testimony of the second 
might be accounted for on the ground that he knew 
what was the testimony which the first had given or 
was about to give. It could be a case of concurrence, 
and have the force due to a concurrence only on condi- 
tion, that the two witnesses had had no opportunity of , 
knowing what each other had testified, or were about ' ^ 
to testify to. * 
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concurrence. It is merely an ac(!liniuIation of circum- 
stances, and in fact of but little value. 

1176. This is the Method of Argument upon which, 
for the most part, the conclusions of the Theiphereof 
Historian — that is, the series of statements ***'*~- 
which make up what he calls his history, depend. Such 
is the infirmity of human testimony — man's liability to 
error in perceiving — ^his susceptibility to the uncon- 
scious influences of prejudice and passion, m Hutory. 
and worse than all his perverse inclination to mistake 
and misrepresent others, that the cautious student of 
history will seldom believe even the most explicit 
testimony of a single witness, unless there are other 
witnesses or material circumstances concwrring with 
his statement. And if the influence of this concur- 
rence be against axiy man's testimony clearly, and with 
any very great force, we set it aside with the charitable 
judgment that it was a mistake of his. 

1177. In the criminal jurisdiction of our Courts 
also, concurrence of testimony, or Ctrcumr ^ 
etantial Evidence, as it is called, is for the criminal* jiri«- 
most part all that can be had. The criminal 

never surrounds his acts with witnesses who can testify 
to his guilt. On the contrary he seeks to be as far 
removed as possible from such means of convicting him 
of the crime. 

1178. Moreover, as showing the value of this kind 
of testimony, there are some crimes of which ^^^^ 

a man cannot be convicted on the testimony w^^lSS^^^- 
of a single witness, without a strong concur- Sioyl? iSme 



rence ot circumstantial evidence, as perjury 
for instance; and in many cases concurrence of cir- 
eunistances is sufficient to destroy entirely the direct 
testimony of an individual witness. 
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SECTION VI. 

Of Progreaswe Approach. 

1179. There are certain Methods of Argument 
which, while from their nature they are incapable of 

Occasion for establishing an absolute certainty, do never- 
Xdve***^ aT- theless answer a good practical purpose; 
proach. g^jid foj. certain extraneous reasons are pre- 

ferred in some cases to Methods which could give a 
different kind or degree of certainty. There are other 
cases where absolute certainty is unattainable, though 
we may make some approach to it. All these Methoas 
we call Methods of jProgresswe Approdch ; of which 
there are several kinds. 

1180. (1) JL posteriori efforts to prove an a priori 
proposition. 

1181. Suppose we take for illustration the first law 
Fint caM. of motiou — " A body in motion will continue 
uiastmtioii. to movc for ever unless it be stopped by 
some force external to itself." 

This proposition contains terms and elements which 
can never be justified by any a posteriori Method. In 
the first place we can never remove aU the 
proof *'^*SIffi external forces that act upon any body, so as 
toi^ .^f the to see it in motion uninfluenced by any thing 
piopogiuon. external to itself. Always there will be some 
fi-iction, some resistance of the atmosphere, &c. But 
in the second place if we could fulfil this condition, an 
observation or experiment could never extend through 
the time implied m the Proposition to be proved, ^^jor 
efoerP We might, if the first condition was fulfilled, see 
it move a long time— but "for ever" is not only some- 
what longer than any individual observer will live to 
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1182. Our only resource, therefore, is to approach 
the conditions as nearljr as possible. We y^e can oaiy 
set a body in motion with a given amount ^"'JSrSScS? 
of friction and retarding forces — ^it goes a ■'**^- 
certain length of time. We start the same body, or 
another precisely like it, with less of friction, and it 
keeps moving much longer ; and the less there is to 
retard it, the longer it moves— and we infer that if it 
had nothing to retard it it would move for ever. 

1183. "flie Proposition can be proved a priori from 
the property of inertia, which is contained in „ ^ay be De- 
the class-conception of Matter as a material n**"*'^***- 
property. 

1184. But a posteriori we can prove only general 
truths, with the possibility of exceptions to , , 

,, "LM xi_ '^i- 1 J. '' _x»xi» • Absolute truth! 

tnem, while the absolute certainty ot uni- groved on»y^y 
versal truths, which admit no exceptions, "**"* ***** 
can be proved only a priori by Demonstration. 

1185. (2) A second modification of this Method is 
afiForded in the mathematical doctrine of Tbe Doctrine 
limits. That is, " Whatever is true of any J^^JSle ap* 
point indefinitely near to any limit, is true p"***- 

at that limit." 

1186. Thus if we have the question of the quadra- 
ture of the circle. What is the ratio of the ^^ 
diameter to the circumference? We can iwe^tbe cS." 
answer only by Progressive Approach. We 

can construct a polygon within the circle, whose sides 
are near to the circumference of the circles, but not 
coincident with it. We may then bisect the sides of that 
polygon, and so on, but the polygon can never become a 
circle. It can only approach it indefinitely near. So, 
too, the number that expresses the ratio of the radius to 
tihe circumference becomes a decimal 3.141, and extend- 
ing indefinitely, but it can never become complete. r^ i 

1187. Arguments from the force of Terms, frdfh'^^^^S^^ 
Testimonv, from Concurrence, from Circum- 
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ProffreBsive Approaches towards the absolute certainty 
of the truth of the Proposition which they aim to 
establish. A jury in criminal cases, for instance, is 
bound not to convict a criminal so long as there is a 
reasonable doubt left of his guilt. And yet the records 
of criminal jurisdiction furnish many instances in which 
persons have been convicted, whT) were afterwards 
found to have been entirely innocent. 

1188. In speaking of Arguments of this kind as 
prorreasiye Ap- but JProgressive Approaches to certainty, we 
SSe^ satkfac" must bc uuderstood to refer to their Logical 
SSsuathre?^* character rather than to their practical effect 
in point of fact the mass of minds are sooner and easier 
persuaded by a Progressive Approach than by a De- 
monstration, even in those cases where a Demonstration 
is possible. It requires a peculiar mental constitutioai, 
or at least much practice, to be so familiar with the 
Method of Demonstration as to be fully under the in- 
fluence of its power. 

1189. And on the other hand, minds which are 
particularly accustomed to the Methods of Demonstra- 

Danger of do tion, or which are constitutionally peculiarly 
grewwe"' aS- susceptible to its force, not unfrequently ac- 
proach. quire a contempt for what is called moral 

reasoning, and a distrust of its conclusive force, which 
is entirely unjustifiable. And it is, perhaps, one of 
the most diflScult branches of practical Ethics, to d^et" 
mine where the force of a Progressive Approach be* 
comes a sufficient ground for the responsibility of 
action. 



SECTION VII. 

Of the Argtmientmn, ad Ignorantiam, 



1190. This Arflrument eonsists in prbvlne 
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1191. An instance of this occurs where we should 
least of all expect it, in Herschel's Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy. He says that uiii.tmtian. 
on the old principle, " that Nature abhors a vacuum,'' 
as accounting for the rising of the mercury in a Baro- 
meter, and such like phenomena, " We know of no 
reason why Nature should not abhor the vacuum as 
much on a high mountain as in the plain below." 
Therefore the Barometer ought to stand as high on a 
mountain as in the plain below. This of course as- 
sumes that if there was any reason for its being other- 
wise, he or we should know it ; or which is the same 
tiling, that we know all the reasons for whatever phe- 
nomena may come before our minds. 

1192. ]Now there are undoubtedly cases in which 
one's ignorance of any fact or phenomena, ,^^^^fj, 
is a presumption at least of its non-existence, figt «r^r»jcj 
Thus an alleged fact in any science of which ^fj^^j^^ **• 
none of those most familiar with the science 

had any knowledge, would be looked upon with great 
snspicion. And so universally just in proportion to 
one^s opportunity to know, is nis ignorance a ground 
or principle of proof of the non-reality of the alleged 
&ict. 

1193. The Ad Ignorantiam labors not only under 
the disadvantages of Negative Testimony, and of Posi- 
tive Testimony to a Negative Proposition (866-870), 
bnt also under peculiar disadvantages of its y^,„^ i„erea.es 
own. For what man adequately conceives jj^f^'^"**^- 
and knows, is an indefinitely small amount 

when compared to the infinitum of the knowable ; and 
the value of the Argumentum ad Ignorantiam increases 
from nothing up towards certainty, only as our know* 
ledge advances from total ignorance up towards omnis- 
cience. ^ T 
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so strong is the belief in their reality, that we often 
affirm the causality of a particular Antecedent or Mode, 
not because we can see any connection between the 
facts, but simply because we can see no other fact of 
which to affirm it. We can see no connection, for 
instance, between the resin and the kind of electrici^ 
that it excites. But Induction having established the 
invariable antecedence, we affirm a causality simply 
because we believe that there is a cause, and we do 
not know of any thing else that could have produced 
the observed phenomena, except the resinous sub* 
stances. 

1195. Such reasoning can hardly be said to be 
based upon any general principle which comprehends 

waotofprin- *^® ^^.cts of the casc ; or in more exact terms, 
^^ any principle, the statement of which fur- 

nishes a Middle Term, as a means of proving the Pre- 
dicate of the Subject in the Conclusion. 

SECTION vni. 
Of HefukUian. 

1196. Hefutation supposes a foregoing proposition 
already asserted or assented to, which it is desirable 

^ . to disprove. As this foreeoine: proposition 

Refiitataon sup* v* ji v • ° • '^ -Vl* \,A^ 

wMwiaconciu. cau hardly be an axiom or mtuitive judg- 
loin/ *A?JS^ ment, it must be regarded as a conclusion 
"""*' to a course of reasoning, or at least as resting 

on Premises or grounds, which must in some way be 
removed before we can expect those who have adopted 
the conclusion to give it up, or justify ourselves in 
dissenting from it. . • 

1197. In cases where there has been an lanaroi^ 
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Conclusion, as tlie rescuing our cause from the effects 
of a false and improper attack. 

1198. Setting this case aside, therefore, as not 
strictly belonging to Methods of Kefutation, we may 
divide all our Methods into three classes : — Three Method.. 
(1) the Direct ; (2) the Indirect ; (3) Personal Eefuta- 
tions. 

SECTION IX. 
Of Direct Mefutaiion. 

1199. The first form of Direct Refutation to be con- 
sidered, is that in which we prove the contra- rint Method, 
dictorv of the Propodtion^ which may have been af- 
firmed without regard to any Premises or means of 
Proof which may have been given to prove its truth. 

1200. No Proposition and its contradictory can be 
true at the same time. K now we have any unive«aipro- 
Universal Proposition asserted, we can refute ^X*^^t 
It directly if we can find what is called an ^•• 
MlxcepUon — that is, a fact included in the sphere of its 
Subject, with which the Predicate of the Proposition 
cannot be connected by a Copula in the same quality 
as in the original Proposition. If that Proposition was 
affirmative, its Predicate must be denied of the Excep- 
tion ; or if negative, it must be affirmed of it. Thus 
if I say that aU the men in a given company are sit- 
ting down, the Proposition would be refuted if one 
could show that there was so much as one exception, 
one individual that was not sitting down. ^ ,. 

1201. The mere inability to affirm the Predicate 
could hardly be regarded as a refutation. ^^^'^:^ 
It would be apiece of mere negative testimony (see bbe>). 

1202. In all such cases the appeal is always to 
some of the primarv means of investigation, ^ Exceptiop. qqJ^ 
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that general judgments are based upon the individnal/ 
And bv no principle can the general judg-. 
judgiijinw"fir«t mcnt DC made more certain, than the least 
*" *"'** certain of the individual judgments compre- 
hended in it ; as the chain can never be any stronger 
than its weakest link. Hence the assertion of an 
exception to any Universal Proposition is but an ay- 
peal to the primary judgments ; and of course, there- 
fore, it must have a greater degree of certainty than 
the Universal Proposition itself. 

1204. An Exception, however, never refutes a 
Exceptions do mcrc general Proposition, since in all con- 

Semi'* propo«t tingcut matter it is a recognized principle 
un?ver»ij' **" that all sucli admit of exceptions. " Excqp^ 
tio probat regulam^^^ has come to be an axiom.t But 
an Exception is a refutation to a Universal Proposition. 
It destroys its Universality, and therefore its Formal 
character. Of course it is immaterial whether the 
Proposition was affirmative or negative, so far as the 
effect of the Exception is concerned. 

1205. But if the Proposition to be refuted be Par- 
^ Befuttjgon of ticular rather tnan Universal, then of course 
Proposition" it cau be refuted only by the Proof of ita 
contradictory Universal. And this can be proved ia 
one of two ways only : (1) first by an a priori demon- 
stration in necessary matter ; or (2^ by an actual in- 
spection of all the individuals included in the sphera 
of the Logical Whole ; a part of which constitutes th^ 
subject of the Particular judgment which we wish to 
refute.:]: 

* The Individual judgment is always first in point of time, and if W9 
proceed from that hy Indnction we get a General judgment ; but if w9 
evolve the Predicate from the neceesaiy matter of the cooeeptiQn of th» 
fubject, our judgment becomes a Necessaiy one. 

t Of course it is not the Exception that proves the rule, strictly speak- 
inj? : but the fact that it has been noticed as an exceotion. nroves that the 
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1206. But there may be many cases in which nei* 
ther of these modes of direct refutation are Refutauon.of 
practicable, where we can have no a priori i^taKS^SS 
demonstration— nor yet submit the indivi- "*»'*• 
duals included within the sphere of the subject to the 
test of observation and experiment. 

1207. In all such cases we may release ourselvea 
from the obliffation to assent to a Conclusion ^^^ j^^. 
hy refuting tKe lieaaonhig. This we accom- gjg^tjfio?.*"^' 
plisli not by disproving the Conclusion, but 

by showing that it is not proved by the Premises ; we 
show in fact from the Premises themselves without 
referring to any matter not contained in them, that the 
Conclusion is invalid, and ought not to have been 
drawn from those Premises. It may be true as a pro- 
position, but is not proved as a Conclusion. ^ 

1208. This may be done in four ways : (1) i^^ 
first place we may have a simple Non sequ'ir Non«Hi«« • 
tm*, as in all cases of Fault or PaUacy inform. ^ 
this case the Premise may be true and the ^^"^""^^^^^ 
true, and yet no connection between them; 
Premise may be true and the Conclusion talse. ^ 
if any of the five Canons (477) be violated, we n» 
simple N^an sequitv/r, , .r.^ Ante- 

1209. So, also, if in Oonditionals we deny tne ^ 
cedent to destroy the Conseqixent (^^^)' ^^ in'cSn&^,- 
frona the denial of the Conseqixent in^^ ^^® Sfe«. 
contrary and not the contradictory merely ^PP^y 
of the Antecedent. Or if in Disjunctives, ^^^^^J^d 
the Modus ponente toUens (710), where tne ^^^^^.j^ate 

Jfiddle is produced by the opposition oi ^^^ ^^^y 
rather than coordinate species or parts- -J^ ^ ^y^r. 
Fault or Fallacy in Form will gi^e aiVW.^^ ^^^ 
Hence it is always a sufficient x-efutation to po 
such a fault. Seay^^r^c^Ao 

1210. (2) In the second placo ^e may have a o^ .Ogle 
^ur 7>^FaUaGiam~xx^\rxsi the wox-d Fallacy m e^^. ^ 
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by itself is true, and the conditions and require- 
ments of the Formula are fulfilled. Of these it will be 
seen (Part I. Ohap. IV. Sec. 3,) that there are five ; 
(1) Ambiguous Middle; (2) Division; (3) Oomposi' 
tion ; (4) Accidents ; (6) Quid. 

1211. Any one of these Fallacies of course destroys 
the validity of an Argument ; and although the Con- 
^jThe^oncm- clusiou may still be true, we are no longer 
Jw^. SSurittJ bound to receive it as a Conclusion after 
UaJSf ^ such a Fallacy has been pointed out in the 
process by which one has arrived at it. 

1212. (3) In the third case we may have a SeqviJtv/r 
per non veram, in which case there is neither fault in 

Bequitur per Form uor Fallacy in the use of matter, but 
m^nverain. gimply the assumptiou of Premises, one or 
more of which are not true. 

1213. This will be seen occurs in the case of Nm 
catisa pro cauaa^ as stated in Part I. (738), together 

caw> of p««- with the assumption of Sequence where there 
tioprmcipu. jg none, non-exclusion of Middle, &c., &c. 
In all these cases a Proposition is assumed as true, 
which is not so. And whether it be expressly stated 
or implied as the suppressed Premise of an Enthv- 
meme, the Sequence of a Conditional, &c., it is equally 
mischievous ; and needs to be distinctly evolved if it 
were not expressly stated. 

1214. It thus becomes a Proposition, which we shall 
TheFajjjePre- uccd to disprovc — uulcss its falsity be ob- 

SlproJf. "*• vious without any proof. This can be done 
of course only by proving the contradictory of the False 
Premise. 

1215. (4) But finally, we mav have a Fault in Me- 
thod, or a misapplication of Method to Matter ; as if 

Fault in Me. w© should attempt to apply Demonstration 
^- to contingent matter, and determine realities 

in being from our conceptions, stated as definition^ 
This was the great fault that prevailed among the 
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1216. But in modem times we have a tendency to 
the opposite error. One writer* has attempted to ap- 
ply Induction to the religious history of the YoiaemF^^t, 
world, and to prove the falsity of Christianitj from the 
fact, that all religions except that contained in the 
Scriptures have been delusions. 

SECTION X. 
Of Indirect Refutation,. 

1217. This consists in proving a Proposition untrue, 
by showinff that it contains or comprehends indirect b©*^' 
that which is false. -^xcfXS^ 

1218. In the first place we may show a Propositi ^^ 
to be false by evolving from it, hy ImmediaU b^ im»«^** 
Inference^ 2in untruth. Thus, one writer says " \ ri * '' 
that the human souls are propagated by ** d®^^^^^ ^^^ 
and the context shows that by " decision " ^® ,1^? ; o^^ 
the cutting off of a part. But « decision " or divie ^^_ 
implies extension, and extension is a property oi 

ter and not of spirit. cttx^ ^ 

1219. In the second place we may refute o ^^^ 
reasoning by what is called the Red'u.ctio ad Refuj^*^ ^^ 
Ahsurdum, In this process we introduce \^uf^ 

other matter, which is either admitted as aty^^^^^\\ 

true, or which admits of proof beyond fnrttier ^^^^^y^l *^ ^ 
and combines this new matter with tliat P^^\^ p«\e€?' ,e=a.^ 
was given before, which we wish to slio^w to OQ ^^ ^o^^ 

1220. This Method is often spoken of as tbe V^ ^^^^^^ 
of showing that one's "Principles" or " ^-TS^" fWi^5*^"*^ 
ment proves too much." Thus the ^"^^ y^®^^ irxip^^^^ 
argument, that the apparent death of tiie '^-J^^rxo^^ ^ 
the death of the soul and the cessation of ^f ^^^^^'^^ -t ^ 
Bishop Butler shows in his Analo^y^ T^L^^hoU^^ 
much." It proves that the larvse of the .-^r^j^er^-^ 

die wliAn iht^xr ori infn fliA r»lirv8alis State , 
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they do not die but only change their mode of exist- 
ence. 

1221. Now if any general Proposition, that is, a 
Proposition with a general term for a subject be true, 

Funiiunentai 1^8 Predicate must be true of every species 
Sd"?wt*Re& included in the genus denoted by the snb- 
'^•"- ject. If then we can discover a species, of 

which the subject of that general Proposition can be 

Jredicated, while its Predicate cannot, the general 
Proposition itself must be untrue. 

1222. Thus to recur to Bishop Butler's argument 
lUmtmtkm. a^aiu. The infidel had asserted that me sonl 
dies with the body — ^the assertion was based on the 
appearance of death — and hence implied the Major 
Premise, that '^ in all cases of an apparent death of the 
body, there is a total cessation of tne existence of the 
individual." — Using this Major Premise, we may com- 
plete the Formula thus : 

Whenever the body dies there is a termination of 
the individual existence. 

The body dies in what we call the death of man. 

.-. In what we call the death of man there is a ter- 
mination of the individual existence. 

But says Bishop Butler there is a death of the body 
in the larvae of Metabolian insects. Using this for a 
Minor Premise to the Major Premise just givcD, and 
we have for Conclusion : 

.*. There is a termination of the individual existence 
of each Metabolian when it goes into the chrysalis 
state. 

This Conclusion, however, is confessedly untrue, 
and yet the Major Premise is the same as the infidel 
had used ; the Minor Premise is indeed different, but 
then it is a Proposition that no one can dispute. Hence 
the Major Premise, common to both Conclusions, mu^ 

be untrue. Digitized by VnUOglC 

1223. By this we do not mean to sav that the Pro- 
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cate is not true of any individuals included in the sub- 
ject ; but only that inasmuch as the Proposition is not 
true of all, we cannot admit it to be true of any, until 
it is modified by some modal which shall ^ive either 
the Diflferentia of an included species of which it may 
always be affirmed, or expressive of a term or a condi- 
tion in which it may be affirmed of any one of them 
generally. And until this has been done by the infidel 
the refutation is complete. 

1224. The Indirect Methods of Disproof as well as 
the Indirect Method of Proof imply that there mdiwct Me- 
is more than one way of knowing the truth \^i atet 
of the Proposition which it is sought to dis- Sm5**^o?nciu' 
prove. Otherwise there would be no means **"*"• 

of disproving. Thus, as we have seen, we may dis- 
prove a Proposition by proving directly its contra- 
dictory. This gives us two methods to the same Pro- 
position, since irom any Proposition to its contradictory 
is an immediate inference. 

1225. Or again, we majr disprove a Proposition as 
a Premise by the reducho aa ahsurdum. \^^ ^^^ i„ 
-But this implies that we have some other ^^^^^^^^IT 
means or method of proving that Conclusion 

or its contradictory, as the case may be. Otherwise 
we should not know which of the two Conclusions was 
right. We cannot pronounce one Proposition to o^ 
absurd or false, until we have ascertained that it is 
contradictorjr to another which we know to be true. 
Affirmative judgments are antecedent in point <^ tua® 
to the Negative, and the test of a theory or MetJaoa ^ 
that it gives results in accordance with what v^ro ^^^"^ 
to be true, independent of the Method or theory ixi ^ 
those cases of which we know any thing, excoi>t i>y 
means of the theory or Method itself- .^ , 

1226. The value of the Method will of courso dj^ale 
pend upn the certainty of the newly intro- ^ti^o ^1^%^ 
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1227. What is called the Arffumentum db Ahsurdo 
r^jrgt^^ is merely the inference from the Absurdity 
j*»» mr- ^^ ^^^ Conclusion, that one or the other of 
the Premises, or both of them must be untrue. This 
can seldom be of any farther use than a mere appeal 
to prejudice, since one is not likely to announce an 
absura opinion without some force of Premises to sup- 
port it which may need a Kefutation. 

SECTION XL 
Of Personal HefutcUions. 

1228. There are certain Methods of Befutation^ 
which, while they have no conclusive force of a general 
penonaiRefii- charactcr, are often of great rhetorical effi- 
tatkMu. ciency in putting a stop to further contaxJ- 
versy. These I have called Personal Argv/mefmU. 

1229. (1) The Argumentunh ad Hominem consists 
jrptmentum ^^ appealing to a man's acts, or previous de- 

itdBomintm. claratious, or avowed principles, as being 
inconsistent with the position he is at present main- 
taining. 

1230. The ad hominem proves nothing categori- 
what it proveB. cally . Thc opiuiou of the Eespondent is used 
as a Premise against himself. It may enectually annoy 
or even answer him ; but it can prove nothing more 
than that such and such is his opinion, or results from 
his opinion. Tlie Conclusion can have no more truth 
than the subjective Premise or personal opinion of the 
person to whom the Argument is addressed. 

1231. (2) The Argum^Tdum ad Verecundiam is an 
Arrumentum aPDcal to the ODiuiou of an authority which 
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Beyond this it has but little force. It gives for a Pre- 
mise the opinion of the individual or authority cited, 
and the Conclusion can have no force except what 
results from the respect due to that authority ; a 
force which may have far greater moral than logical 
weight. 

1233. The Argumentum ad Invidiam as it is some- 
times called, is really no argument at all. Argumentum 
It consists in appeals to the passions, preju- «« J«<^*<««»>- 
dices, or feelings of people, for the purpose of exciting 
emotions unfavorable either to a cause or the person ot 
him who advocates it. However effective this mav be 
in a rhetorical point of view, it accomplishes nothing 
logically ; and proves, if it proves any thing, only that 
those who resort to this mode of argument are better 
skilled in Khetoric than in reasoning, and know more 
of the Formulae of Billingsgate than of Logic. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

METHODS or IN8TBU0TION AND CBITICISM. 



SECTION L 

Cla^dfication of Sdencea. 

1234. It may not be inappropriate to give a Classi- 
fication of the branches of Human Knowledge before 
proceedinff with the appropriate topics of this Chapter. 
Snch a classification nas oeen already anticipated in 
some measure, and seems ver^ generally to have been 
considered as belonging to this part of Philosophy. 

1236. We have already referred to the early divi- 
sion of human knowledge into three branches : Physics, 
Early eiani. Ethics, and Log»c (5). But a slight advance 
SSSSi \SSS^ ^^ science, however, rendered this classi- 
<»"»^- fication inadequate and uDsatisfactory. ^ 

must however be, to some extent, the basis of all diyi- 
sions. The first department. Physics, including al^ 
branches of knowledge that have for snbject-matt^ 
material objects in the concrete ; Logic, including all 
branches that treat of the intellect, and are based upo^ 
the elements furnished by it, the realities of truth, and- 
the a priori conceptions ; and Ethics, including all tha^ 
relate to man as having a destiny to accomplish, im-' 
plying society, reliffion, and the state with its instita^ 
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1236. It would not be worth the v^Me to foUow 
the history of these classifications minu 'tely if ^^ ^^^ 
time. One or two of the classifications, bow^ ArtBtoae^B 
ever, it may be well to notice. Aristotlb daMmBeatiun. 
divided all knowledge in the first place into two codrdi- 
nate parts, the Immediate^ in which we learn every thing 
in particulars and each by itself (tA Ka^' etcoirra), and 
the Mediate, in which we acquire a knowledge of univer- 
sals {ra KaW oXov). From the Immediate in his ^f^^' 
we deduce by means of Logic the knowledge ot tne 
Mediate. Hence Logic is the instrument ^^ i^^^^ith 
all science, so far as its form is concerned. ^ . 
another view he divided all knowledge intoPl^^^^®,^^./^ 
and History. Philosophy he divided into Specu\*;'\.^ 
and Practical. The Speculative becomes i^^2/^ _• ., 




Ethics, Politics, and Economy. ^%r'AA^c^ 

1237. In the Scholastic Philosophy of the J^^^J^ 
Ages we have the division into the TBrviuM ana uie 
QuADEiviuM ; the first including Grammar^ ciaSffiS? 
Hhetoricy and Logic ; and the latter includ- 
ing AHthrneUcj Music, Geometry^ and Astronom/y. 
They were described in these mnemonic lines : 

" Gram, loquitur ; DiA. verba docet ; Rhk. verba »\^^*^ V» 
Mu8. canit ; Ar. numerat; Ge. ponderat ; As. colit astra. 

1238. These seven sciences constituted what in the 
University distribution was called the Faculty ot Arts. 
And besides these were three others : -Z?^^ univewity di«. 
ni4y, Law, and Medicine. The first ib tnbutu^of ^e 
regarded as including whatever concernB ^^^ ^^ 
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all Sciences into three classes, as they refer to either 
Memory^ Imagination^ or Season. But this resulted 
BaeoD'fdaau- ^^ great confusiou, as there is scarcely any 
ficfttioa. branch of knowledge in which all these 

faculties are not called into use ; and as has been re- 
marked, " his classification would put BoswelPs Life of 
Johnson in the same class with the labors of Ouvier, 
and the researches of Hunter." Botany and Zoology 
were classed with Metaphysics, and Painting and mm- 
sic among the " anrtea volvptv^rias^^^ were ranked with 
Cookery and Cosmetics. 

1240. Locke gave a much more sensible classifica- 
^j^'iciMsi- tion, as follows : 



1. Phybioa 



fExperhnental j^^fS^'^' 



I Rational 



Physiology. 

Theology, 

Ontology. 



C Economies, ( Logic, 

2. PsAonoA •< Politics, 8. Ssmsiotioa < Rhetoric, 

( Ethics. ( Grammar. 

1241. DuGALD Stewaet believed a classification of 
the Sciences impossible, at least in his day. Coleridge 

Stewart and attempted it as a basis for the Encydopedia 
Goieridse. MetropoUtana^ which was constructed on 
his plan. But as a confession of failure, he was obliged 
to give an ^^and so forth^^ at the end; or rather a 
chapter of ^^ MiscelUmieSy^ which could not be in- 
cluded in any part of his division. This reminds ua 
of the Treatise of Smalgruenius, entitled " De Omni- 
Ima Helms^^^ with a supplement, " De Quihusdany 
AUis.^^ ^ 

1242. Ampebe, however, elaborated a classification 
which is perhaps complete enough. But it is too com- 

AmnArR*. pUcatcd. Coleridge had failed by so classii^ 
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and divisions which are already in use. Nor is there 
the remotest probability that the progressive develop- 
ment of Science will take the form and divisions that 
he has pointed out. He makes one hundred and 
twenty-eight sciences in the last subdivision, or third 
order, as he calls it — and thirty-two of the first order. 
He first divides into two kingdoms : — Cosmological, 
including (1) Mathematics j (2) Physics ; (3) WaturaZ 
Sciences; (4J Medical Sdeiicc^ : — and Noological 
Sciences, including (1) Philosophies; (2^ Pialegmor 
tics ; (3) Ethnological Sciences ; (4) Political Sciences, 

1243. CoMPTE has given a classification also in his 
Positive Philosophy, as follows : a>inpte'BciM- 

I. INOBGAIUO iphS™^' n. OeOANIO ]Mn^' 

(OhemiTtry, ^Sociology; 

and then, as preceding and implied in all, he gives 
Mathematics or the Science of Numbers. 

1244. This classification, as will be seen, does not 
include many of those which have thus far always been 
regarded as distinct sciences. Nor is the division suffi- 
ciently minute to be of much service. His Theory 
of Knowledge and his Philosophy are too hopelessly 
bad to allow of any useful classification being based 
upon it. 

1245. In the following classification which I shall 
give, I divide first into three classes with ^ new one 
reference to the end in view ; and in the sub- p~p<*<^ 
divisions I have followed the received divisions and 
names. Each class naturally divides itself into two 
departments, difieriuff in the first class both in the 
Btarting-point and in the Method. In the second class 
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Class I. — ^TflBOBErnoAL, 
including those Sciences the object of which is ^ to 

DEPARTMENT L 
EiMict Sciences* (purely physical), based upon 



of iaotB 



"in the Atmosphere * 
above the Atmospliere . • 

in the structnre and Nat. 

History of the Earth . 
on the surface of the 
^^ Earth . . ^ • 

in the analysis and combination of 

the simple Elements 
in the form and Nat. History of 
Solids on the Earth's surfiaoe . 
Primary J in the structure of living bo^es . 
Phenomena I of the internal functions of Life 
in the structure and varieties of 
Vegetable Life . • « / . 
in the varieties and habits of Ani- 
mal life • ' . ' f 
in the varieties and migrations oi 

Men • . • . • ^ • 

(as exhibited in Con- 
sciousness . 
in the external acts of 
man . • 



. Mbtboeologt. 
oubanographt. 

. Gbologt. 

. Gbogbapht. 

. Chemistbt. 

. MnSTEBALOOT. 

. Anatomt. 
. Phtsioloot. 



. BOTABTT. 

. ZOOLOGT. 

ETB3!rOLOOT. 
PfiTOHOLOGT. 
. HiStOBT.t 



• Beginnmg fi«t with the facts of Observation, we have ^"T ^ 
rtrictiy iSductive Sciences. I have called them Ae ^f^;,'^^ 
cordance with the poptdar usage; not because ^^^l^.'^^TZ^sxid 
than others, but beciioSe (if any reason can be given) ^^^ ^«^^?SJ^^ 
require the greatest exactness of Observation— they ^4e|)enau^^'| ^ 
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DEPARTMENT H. 
Pure Sciences* (purely metaphysical), base ^V^^ 



Primary 
Conceptions 



ofunity . 

of forms in Space 



of combination 
of Symbols 



represent- 
ing 



I' Constant 
Qnantitiea 
Qtiantities 



Gbombtby. 

. OAliOTJl'^S' 



of the meeting of lines and pl*^®^ TBiGOTSOMfftB^. 



in a point . . . ^ imna- r^^n 

of yisiWe representation of -*^^jj.ytio G»o 



Vix 



of 



of the combination of Ooncep^^^ 

Syllo^sms • . • 
of Matter as modifying p^" 

Thonght . . . ^ ;g3vo^- 
of the conditions and forms ^* 

ledget . . . - 



OtJ'TO 






* Then in the next place I start with that ^^^%^^q^^ 
Imowledge, tiie elemente of thought which exist ^^^^\x&x^ ^^U^*^® T^iloss^ 
being, but which the Reason itself furnishes ; ^^^^l^rx ^^ ^ \>a»t re8ti»» 
we assmned as real, or rather the distinction he^^^^^^^o^ *I^tx ^« ^ 
real entirely disappears. Even the varieties ot -^^ tii**^-^!* ^® 
Bpon the varieties of Matter conceived as pos^»^ita.€> '^'^^ \^^'^^ 

<rf experience in matter, although as the two ooij*^^ . ^d '^tT^i^^^ 

of observing the distinction m Sscussmg Methoa^ «.«^ \ ^^"^ ^1 oC ^^ 
t By Ontology we mean the science of beii»^» ^^^^^^^Sty^^ f'^^otJi**^*' 
discussion of tiie necessary hiw or forms of tho^^^^^ ^"^KI ^^ ?f{ot«» ^'^ 
amd beheve whatever is supposed to exist out of **^=sfc:«3aet^*^^ ^etf 
thinker. It wiU thus be fSjinrto furnish tlie ^icaii^'^ , «nd ^^^^ 



- — ---- — "*** ""^lAo uo lonna lo lunuBu uie 1"***% 
^mciples of aU the Cxact Sciences, and in facte 



their Formal Cause. 

X The Sciences in this Department are po^^^-^ 
able as Means and Helps to the construction of tJ^^ 



v^^^Z ati^ 



preceding Department into the Sciences in the 



XX€f 



JVC**® nep*'^*^ 



in aK)lying them to use as in the Departments i^-^*^ ^^Z,^*^^^ ^ti< 
The six first named. Arithmetic, Geometry, Als^^^^^^ jM^'^xjoOtC' ^ 



rbUe 



-^._^^>f^^^^ir"^^ 
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Class II.— Pbaotical,* 
including Sciences the object of which is " to do^^ 

DEPARTMENT I. 
Mixed Sciences^ based upon the Conception of 



Matter 

and 

Motion 



in Bolid bodies i?n the Earth 
(in the Heavens 

in liquids ^?*'^t • • • 

^ (in motion . 
in gaseons masses 

in bodies as aflfectimr \ ^^ ^f^^ 
the vision 



) affecting ] 



. Meohakios. 

astbonomy. 

Htdkostatios. 

" Htdbauliob. 

. Pheumatujb. 

• aooustios. 

. Optics. 



DEPARTMENT H. 

Ethical Sciences X based on the conception of 



Man 

and 

Action 



in relation to the Idea of the Good . 
as exercising authority in temporal 

affaus , . . ^ \ 
as under Divine Providence . 
as under Au-<J^®^tate. . . 

thority i^^iS^^l^P^- ;^^ 
'' (a Revelation jfrom God 



. Ethics. 

POLITT. 

Nat. Relioiok. 

jubibpbudbnob. 

. Ecoi.. Polity. 

Bet. Heugion. 

* The soienoes in the second class aie those which develope and state 
the laws of motion and of action. I have called them Practical because their 
End 18 Action ; they all a«snme more or less of the results of the Theoreti- 
oal, or sciences iacluded in the firat class. They proceed from the results 
there obtained by demonstration to the evolution of rules or laws. 

t These sciences I have called Mixed, since althongh the laws of Mat- 
ter are determined from the conception of its nature and constitution alone, 
yet the law itself is in point of fact for the most part first ascertained by 
observation. But it is soon found to be implied in our conceptions, (1) of 
^N**^\>*L ^^^^ to Mind) ; (2) of Force (as opposed to Motive) : and 
C3) of Motion (as opposed to Thought). 
V ^ ^T?® second Department we consider the laws which man ou^'& 
^liyx. 'V^ *f® derived from a consideration of man as he is (Psychology 
and FbysioloffyV and of the AP'«k\r^^ ^W^T, >»i7 hia vr.l«n*o^ o«i;^;*^ tJI 
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Class m.— Pboductive,* 
including the Sciences the object of which is " to create:' 



DEPARTMENT L 
The mie Artsf or Sciences which guide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production ol 

' in the Soil . . ' • * 
in the construction of Edifices • 
in solid representations of I^i*® 
The Beautiful- in perspective representations oy 
Color . . . • ' 
in the combination of Sounds • 
in the use of Language • ^^ 

world, to whom man is accountable, and whoso ^?V)ettioti8!t'faJ^^^ xs^9X\ 
essential part of his destiny, we evolve by Analyds *^?^ rtvles ^^^^ uV^^ 
these conceptions Society, State, and Providence-^*jJ .^^ a-TC^^^Tbaviiig 
ought to obey. Hence Ethics, Polity, and Natural ^^l^g a.' OlltxrC!^ of ^^ 
Reason alone. And the realization of Religion ^^^^^ axi^ik^o^V B© ^^ 
authority in matters of faith. Hence we have, besides ^ ^^^ ^ -^ apP^^ 
over us, the two others. State and Church, whicb ^^ ^\tiVi^]|^ i^oW ** 
recognized and sanctioned as guides and authority, ®*^^^a,sticft»^ 
priate sphere, and we have both Jurisprudence ano^ ^ ^ -vfTQicn 



ABoniTBcr^^- 

19 a-^ 



rules of action within certain limits. 



.noes 



t3ci€> 



eo^ 



\i9S^ 



.\f,«^|^l,jecU 



included in this Class are more commonly called ^J^^oVl®^?® 



are, however, Sciences of the Arts; that is, branches ot ^^^^ .^rr^ ^\^^ !!» 
how to produce results, the production of which is ^'^S^ati ^^ ^^jAoS^^^ 
tinguished from mere Instinct by this fact — namely» ^^^-li^^*^^ . - 

ficientilic comprehension of its principle and processes* ,--ox)6tVy ^^\^ 

no such comprehension. ^ _g cl& ''^^vtbe S^ ^ 
t I have not regarded the Methods of -Estbe^^l^^liOir^^^ g,ital ; ^ 
wiihhi the province of Logic. They are determine** j^ ^^*^"^ie %^^, 
tibility than the Reason. Their ultimate Facts are ^^coi*^ . ?> ' t 
can onlv rftfer tn tliA fartt. that a beautiful obiect doe^ Digitized ^y Vjl0.051C . - 
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DEPABTMENT IL 



Useful Arts* or Sciences which guide the expen- 
diture of labor, directed to the production of 

in the SoU Aoeioultube. 

in objects beneath the SoU . . Mbtallubot. 
in the mann&otnre of the raw ma- 
terial Tbohnoloot. 

inmniaplying'' ''^**«" ^°- 

the products 
of mind 



The Usef nl 



gnage . Ttfoobapht. 
works of the 
Fine Arts . ENGBAYiNe. 
in the increase of value by Ex- 
change OOMKEBOE. 

in the promotion of Health . . Mediodtk. 
in the expression of thought by 

Langnage . - • . . • Bhetobio. 

in promoting pecuniary prosperity . Polit.Eookomt. 
, in promoting the National Defence . . Wab. 

1246. Of course all the above-named or described 
Sciences admit of being greatly subdivided. In fact 
Each Science ^^J author has Sic right to take any part of 
wS ^i a^y o^^ Science and treat it as a Science by 
forsubdiyuion. itself, if hc chooscs to do SO. This is, in fact, 
making a subdivision of some part of the division of 
Science as it previously existed. In this way the 
names on our Catalogue of Sciences become more 
numerous, and may in fact extend beyond any known 
or conceivable limit. I have not thought it worth 
while, however, to follow the subdivisions already 
made, any further than they are given in the preced- 
ing three Tables apd the Notes accompanying them. 

• But in the second part of this Class we have the Usefnl Arts. They fp 
take the results of the General Facts obtained by the Sciences in the First 
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SECTION n. 
Of the Conveyance of Ideas from one Mind to another. 

1247. All Methods in so far as thev belong to the 
Sphere of Logic, are determined by the Idea of the 
"Ue. They aim merely to satisfy the demands of 
comprehension and conviction. But most, if not all, 
the methods of Argument and Instruction j^^^j^^ ^^ 
come also within 3ie Sphere of Khetoric. ^g^*^ "^ 
They aim not only to convince, but also to 

please and to persuade ; and in Instruction especially, 
to save time and labor, and to facilitate the ease with 
which we remember what we have once learned. But 
the Methods of Ehetoric are determined bv the Idea 
of the Useful. Its precepts are valuable only because 
they are useful— useful for pleasing and persuading— 
Tiseful for the perspicuity of statement— lucidness of 
illustration or impressing upon the mind a sense of tho 
importance of what is communicated. 

1248. It is obvious, therefore, that by far the largest, 
though by no means the most important, ^Mettgi^ ^ 
part of what properly belongs to anv ade- ■tmction. 
quate discussion of the Methods of Instruction, naTi8;fc 
come within the appropriate sphere of Ehetoric. X 
shall, therefore, make but a very short Chapter on th» 
Method of Instruction in this place. 

1249. By Instruction we mean not merely tti» 
communication of the knowledge which we mttructioo a»»^ 
have obtained. Our attention is much more co«»trucuoa. 
completely fixed upon the means of Consi/ructzorh^ <>^ 
the putting it into a system, and so arranging the ^^^^^^ 
as that they may best fulfil the conditions of a tboroog;^ 
comprehension of the general subject by those wlxo 0^ 
unacquainted with it. . Digitized by LjOOQle 
,^ 1250. I regard it as a controlling fact m regaira ^^f 
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must be formed de novo in each mind. No one can 
convey his sensation to another ; we can describe them 
to those beings, and those only who have had sensa- 
tions of the same species — ^the sensation of color, for 
instance, which I have when I look at the object before 
me, I cannot communicate to any other person. K 
he can see, I can describe it to him so that he can form 
a conception of it. But if he be blind, he cannot con- 
ceive oi a sensation of color, nor can one be conveyed 
into his mind. 

1251. A judgment may be conveyed from one mind 
judcBMnti to another, provided both minds have the 

"^- conceptions which constitute the matter of 

the judgment, xhus if I affirm that " gold is yellow," 
the person hearing me does not need to jtidae whether 
it is yellow or not, in order to understand my judg- 
ment, or the proposition affirming it — ^the proposition 
conveys the judgment to his mind, and he may then 
affirm or deny it as he pleases. 

1252. But a conception cannot be conveyed in that 
way or in anv way. It is necessarily constructed by 

and within every mind in which it can exist 



may i^^«^ ftt all. Thus suppose I have a conception of 
^m"fOT lut an object, and use some word in an unknown 
un wn w . ^jjg^g ^ express it, that word is just as good 
m iUdf 9A any other, and just as good relatively to all 
who understand the language to which it belongs. 
But it has no power of itselt to convey or suggest the 
conception. IT the conception is one which has been 
alreaoy formed, and is in the mind of the person to 
whom I am speaking, all that I need to do is to 
dejme my vxyrd by giving its synonyme in the lan- 
guage which he uses. Kl had used the word " caleb^^ 
which is Hebrew, I have but to ffive the English , 
word " dog^ and I have defined the word and re- i^ 

called to niH aftAntinn tlio /»/\Ti/»<kTifi/\n <iirlii/>li k\\£k fxirrt 
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to the person addressed, no mere definition of the word 
by which I denote it will suffice. I must verbal oefini- 
give him first the Essentia of the object by ^Siey^JLSp. 
referring it to the Proximate Genus, and **'"'"'• 
then the Differentia, which distinguishes it from the 
coordinate species in that Genus. And then further 
if it be an individual object, I must give some of the 
individual marks or inseparable accidents. 

1254. The person addressed then takes up to^et/ier 
(for that is the meaning of the word " conceive ), all 
ihe matter which I have given and puts it jhe p|«yn^J: 



together in his own mind, as I gave it to jf^cu t*»e con- 
him, and he has the conception which I ^^"^ ^ * 
had. But he has formed it anew in his own i^^^^ ; ^ 
gave him the material only. I defined my c^onceptiou 
by an analysis of its matter, and he constructed ms uy 
a synthesis of the same matter. . ^^Viioh I 

1255. But each of these elements into '^J'^^^^ 
resolved my conception by analysis, and out oi 
he constructed his by synthesis, are also ^;:^C£ 
conceptions; and if they are conceptions finiuon 
which he has not already formed, he is not ^^ concep 
prepared to synthesize out of the ^. ^^^o not been 
which I have given him. Mly ^^^^'V'^'V f^ttep further 
sufficiently elementary, I mi:i8t go^oackone ^^fo^j^ed 
and define the elements of which he has not y 
a conception. 
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1257. But snppose I had omitted the Essentia, and 
spedfio.Defl- said, "he was the founder of the religion," 

nmom in e- ^^^ ^j^.^ woiild bo a specific definition ; but 
the question might still recur as to his Essentia, whe- 
ther ne was " man," " angel," or " demon." In that 
case the definition would have been inadequate, inas- 
much as " founder of the religion," &c., may be the 
Differentia of Species in several different Proximate 
Genera, as " man," " angel," &c. 

1258. Or again, suppose I had merely said, " Ma- 
homet was a MAN of ArdbiaP Here the Essentia 
Definitioaf of In. " Diau " would bc satisfactory to give me a 
£j?*?hJ'iodSi* distinct conception, but the words •" of Ara- 
aaaimark.. y^^^^ are uo Differentia of an individual 
man, since there are many ^' men of Arabia." The De- 
finition would be inadequate. It would not be definite. 
It would give the Essentia with the Differentia of the 
species, but no peculiar or distinguishing mark of the 
individual. 

1259. A Definition is either of a name or of the 
Defifhtion of a conccption wMdh we have of a thing, or of 

nunc, oi a con* •■ i*'*i/*i /». • 

Sr&** "*" tiiiiig itself by means of its conception 
or name. 

1260. When we define a name or a word, we ex- 
Definition of a plain its meaning by other words having 

luune. ^^ same meaning. Thus we define ^CKJ&» 

in Greek and a/mo in Latin, by the word " love " in 
English. We explain the name " sulphuric acid," by 
veAai Defini- sayiuff that it is the " oil of vitriol." This 
•*«** is called a YerboL Definition, as merely de- 

fining words. 

1261. A real Definition is one that defines the thing' 
itself of which the conception is formed. But as w0 

.Real Defini- kuow the thiu^ or subject-matter only by tho 
****"' concention which w« form of it. \ir« can of 
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which other persons have of the same object and cor- 
rected, if found to be erroneous or inadequate, by means 
of theirs. This correction, however, implies that their 
means and opportupities of investigation have been 
superior to ours. 

1262. We may, however, sometimes enable another 
to form a conception of the thing itself, with- De^^pS**Sf 
out the intervention of any conception which Snv^ng con- 
we may have formed of it ourselves. This ^^ u^ch 
we do by a Description pointing to the place m .^'^ .^. 
it is situated, the time when it occurs, or the circ ^^ 
stances by which it is surrounded. In this case ^^ 
simply refer to the sphere of its conceptioBj ^^ o^^ 
others to learn tiie matter for themselves by their 
observations or investigation. 4\\ev^ 

1263. It has been very generally held that ^ ^^ 
are certain simple Ideas and ultimate elements ^^ ^^^ 
conceptions which cannot be defined. And ^^Jy.^^^^'^ 
given for the opinion is, that being simple or ulti ^^^ 
elements they can be divided or analyzed ^^J^^^v^ x^^ 

1264. But this is evidently a mistake. We aa 
analyze the object in our definition, but only No^g^ ^ 
our concej^tion^ of it. Now a conception ea? ^^ ae^** ^ 
vi termim can never consist of a sinciple ele- ^\^^ ^Vv 
ment. It is tJie taking together of several proper^^^^:^ 
Essentia and Differentia into a Logical "Whole x.^^^^ 
to the mind represents the object denoted by ^^^^^"^^^^A 
which represents the conception. ^We ^et a con ^^-^•^^e 
of an object only by its Essentia and 1^^^®^®^ c^""^ 

lience the conception, including these elnaents, ^^ 

analyzed and so defined.* ^^^^^m^<^ 



We must remember that it will often happoxx ^a* ^^^^^^ 'T^^^^^^ 
— x^ object, or class of objects, as we form our <^^*^I??*^?^ considei^ S^iC^^^^ 
consist of properties which can be predicated of *1*®.^^-'®S^^ we ^»y ?^^*=?Cl 
and by themselves. They are rather rda^iw properties- -t ^ is but » ^^i*-*:*^^ 
cate " hardness" of iron in and by iteelf ; but " »**^^f T^^he relation ^^ .^j^^a ^ 
property, since we could never know its reality e^*^P* ^^ !,«. it wMl© *^-fc».:a£^' 
luJ^JZ.^^ \^ »*-:«o ♦« «*v.«- ^\.\^\. «;U attracted l>y i^ ^'^.^ -^'^^'^^ 
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1265. The difficulty however is in tcs. It is often 
the case that we have a distinct conception without its 

ReaMMif why being definite in our own minds. We never 
ttme«*7nabi?to ^avc aualjzcd it, and perhaps cannot analyze 
define. j^ g^ ^g ^^ name each element of its matter, 

and say what precisely is its Essentia and what its 
Differentia. Thus I suppose all persons have a pretty 
distinct conception of an apple. But I doubt if any 
one can give the Differentia of it so as precisely to 
draw the line between it and thenar* for instance. 

1266. Again there are objects the definition of 
which is made difficult, and practically impossible in 

Want of gene- somc cascs, by our having no well known 
rai terms. Proximatc Gcuus to which to refer them as 
expressive of their Essentia. Thus Prof Loomis, in his 
Geometry, in attempting to define a " straight line," 
says, " It is the shortest path between two points,^^ The 
Differentia, " shortest between two points," is fault- 
less. But the Essentia, " path," sounds strangely. A 
line is not a "path" in any sense in which we are 
accustomed to that word ; that is, a " geometrical line " 
does not belong to any genus which we are accustomed 
to denote by the word " path." 

1267. This is in fact a difficulty often met with. 
We may have the Differentia of a conception at our 

A frequent dif. commaud, but not its Essentia. In all at- 
ficuity. tempts to define " consciousness^'^ for exam- 

ple, the same difficulty is encountered. Shall we call 
it a " faculty," a " function," or simply a " state " of 
the mind ? 

1268. The usual resort in such cases of our inability 
to define that of which, however, we have a definite 

Thenainire- but uo distiuct* couccption, is to describe 
■***• the sphere by means of the Differentia, anci 

leave the Genus or Essentia undetermined. 

1269. But an adequate Definition defines its obje^^ 
by referring it to its species and genus. Thus we say 
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that " Iron is a metai, of great rM'tl^^<'^^i^y ^_^.^ 
omdofa darkish ffray color." When we g&y' ''^"yf 
it is a " metal," we refer it to the genua '«S?^'^: 
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" metals ; " and of course we may thereaflber ^^of* ^^' 
predicate of it all the Essentia of metals. By Baying 
" it is of great malleability, density, and of a darkish 

Say color," we refer it to each of the species whose 
ifferentia are respectively " malleability,^' " density," 
and " gray color." 

1270. We are said to define a conception generally 
or genericaUyy when we refer it to its genus, ^^^^^^ oefi- 
as " man is an animal / " specijicaUy, when gwons bpoci. 
we give the Differentia of the species with- 
out the ffenus, as " man is rational^^^ or " a being with 
reason ; " accidentally^ when we rive merely Accidental, 
some accidental property of the object ; phy- riuBicai. 
^icaHy^ when we enumerate the physical parts, as 
"man has two hands, two feet, erect form;" and 
'tnetaphydcaUy, when we refer to the invi- Meiaphyiicai. 
sible nature, as " man is a spiritual being, with reason, 
intellect, memory, conscience," &qJ^ 

1271. In deiining a Genus, as such, the Essentia 
only can be given.f But in defining a Species, both 
the Essentia and the Differentia must be ^^^ ^^^, 
given ; and in defining an Individual there uom can be 
must be added to the Essentia and Differ- **''*° 
entia the peculiarities which distinguish the Individual 
defined from others of the same species. 

1272. But when a Definition fails to fulfil these 
conditions, as if in defining a Species, there ^adequate dc- 
iB an omission of the Differentia ; or in defin- finitiona. 
ing an Individual an omission of the peculiarities, the 
definition is inadeguaie, 

• What is sometimes called a Negative Definition, or defining negatively,^^^^^^^ 
is no definition of the RnWflP+. at all. Tt nonaists merely in naminer the Dif- 
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1273. Definition, therefore, always implies a classi- 
Mnitkojm- fication of the thing defined, by referring it 

&^ ^ to its Genas and Species. Hence it appears 

that we can cognize the Inaividual only through the 
Species. Each property which we ascribe to it or see 
that it possesses refers it to a class, whose DifiTerentia 
is the property thus ascribed to the individual object. 

1274. One of the readiest and best illustrations of 
this principle is afforded in the conjugation of the verb. 

The Cduuta. ^6 vorb itsclf is the Genus, and its Essentia 
rtSS>J£!flS; the meaning of the word in its most general 
iuiutrntioo. sense. Tlie Species is the voice, as active, 
passive, &c., whose Differentia is the mode of the 
action of the verb in reference to the agent and the 
object. Mood is the first sub-species, the Differentia 
of which is the mode of aflSrmation as declaring (In- 
dicative), representing it as possible, &c. The second 
sub-species is Tense, and its Differentia is the relation 
of the action to the time in which the word is used hj 
the speaker. The next sub-species is " number," indi- 
cating as its Differentia whether the subject of the verb 
included one or more ; and the infima species is the 
" person," limiting by its Differentia the subject still 
further, by showing whether the subject is the person 
speaking, the person spoken to, or some person spoken 
of. And the word itself, as it stands on the written 
page, or is heard in oral speech, is the individual. 

1275. It is very likely to happen that the terms used 
in any Definition will also need to be defined. In this 

We Deed ^*®® ^^® ^^^ ^^ Definition are the same as 

todefiSe^a^De- bcforc ; wc define by Essentia and Differentia 

"*• still. Thus if I should define the palm as 

" an endoQenovs tree," &c., one might be wholly un- 

■' ~ ■»^y\-n/>/i'rvfi^'r» V** -~^ l-»/^ V«nri X\.Ov 
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and that he had no definite conception of " growth," 
I should be obliged to define it as a species of the 
genus " increase, giving the Differentia which distin- 
guish it from the coordinate species — dccretiorij agglo- 
meratiouj &c. Or suppose the words " by successive 
additions to the inside," represented a conception not 
previously formed in the mind of the person addressed, 
1 should have to explain or define them in the same 
way, either showing what an "addition" is, or the 
difference between the kind that is " to the inside," 
and that which is " to the outside," its coordinate. 

1276. Hence as each Definition may need a defini- 
tion of its terms, there must be a constant uiumate 
retrogression until we come to some ultimate conccptionm 
conception, which is formed at the first sight of the ob- 
ject ; or to Description, pointing out the sphere of the 
object of which the conception is to be found. 

1277. A Description, therefore, does not furnish the 
material for the construction of a conception, j^ Dccnption 
It merely informs us when, or where, or how thrifatS?*!!? 
we may find it for ourselves. And the pro- •c«»«'p*i«'»- 
cess of finding it is one of the original Methods of In- 
vestigation. It brings us back, therefore, to prinaary 
or elementary conceptions. 

1278. These primary or elemental conceptions of 
external objects are formed spontaneously, primary con- 
and of necessity on the perception of the tSSSTan'ISS- 
extemal senses. And of mvisible objects, **"«^- 
such as geometrical figures, &c., they are formed by 
the Reason constructing them in the naind itself. Thus 
suppose I imagine a pomt moving ft'om one position in 
space always at the same distance from another point, 
until it comes back to the place of its departure, I have 
formed the conception of a circle by <^^^s*^^*^°^*j^t^ooalo 
circle itself. It is for Genus a figube m space, and ^uu^ii^ 
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the DiflTerentia denoted by the words ** i/n space^^ ex- 
conceptiontof c^P* ^ ^ Counterpart to ohjects having shape 
STth'^iSify *!f ^^^ outline in the external world or in place, 
SSSSHf SSl' I ^^ not deny that the conception would be 
itietofbeioff. possible without such observation. That is 
a question of metaphysics with which we have nothing 
to do in this place. jBut as a fact, all mortals here on 
Earth, do not form conceptions of the invisible realities 
of truth, until after experience of the visible realities 
of being in the material world. 

SECTION IV. 
Of NatwroL and Artificial Classijications. 

1280. The conception of each individual object— for 
with the individual we always begin in actual expe- 

conre tiont ^®°^® — ^® formcd by means of the Essentia 
S'^thHEjiH'f ^^^ Differentia. I see an object before me 
thoM made by which is vcUow aud round ; if I call it an 
" orange," I refer it to a conception already 
formed, and consequently this is not a primary one. It 
is, however, the point at which each of us who live at 
the present day begin with the formation of our con- 
ceptions. We learn the names that have already been 
given to things, and base our classifications and con- 
ceptions upon tiiose that have been made before us. 

1281. The primary classifications are always of 
necessity very simple and unscientific. They are based 



Prima c]ani ^^ somo property immediately obvious to 
fiM^^'vei!^ the senses, as color, shape, odor, &c., for 
their Essentia. The next step is a division of 
the Genera, usin^ different colors, odors, shapes, &c-j 
as Differentia. This classification is almost instanta- 
neous if not Quite so. at thft first. inHfflnt. wlipn f>>A mtnO. 
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comprehension, at each step adopting* ^» permanent 
and useful such as have been found so in ^^^^^^ 
times past, and because they have been so gjMio* m^ 
found nave received those common naraes *««<»• ** 
which constitute the basis of all languages, as " com- 
mon names." 

1283. But no sooner do we begin our scientific 
investigations than we find in most cases ^^^^i^r of 
that a new classification becomes requisite, oewciaMifica- 
one requiring for its construction a new *'*'"'* 
analysis of the objects to be included in the classes. 

1284. Hence the distinction between natural and 
artificial, or scientific classifications. Natu- DutiDctiigbej 
ral classifications are such as are formed at Sd^'^scienujc 
once instinctively and of necessity by the ^^"^ 
mind. They are based upon the more obvious ana 
conspicuous properties of the objects, and denotea 
bv such words as the common names of all languages. 
The scientific classifications, on the other hand, are 
such as are based upon less obvious properties, »^^J*^® 
devised for the purpose of expediting Science. They 
are, for the most part, denoted by what are called the 
t^echnical terms ot a language or science. 

1285. The problem in an scientific classifications is 
to group together in one species those facts which have 
the greatest number of properties in com- ^^^ ^^^^^ 
mon, and to classify on those properties a^JXaf ° 
which are regarded as Formal with reference 

to tliose which are Modal. The fevrer the classes 
therefore the better, provided that in reducing the 
number of classes we do not increase the exceptions to 
each, so as to make the aggregate of S jjecies and Ex- 
ceptions greater than in some other classifications. 
^^ 1286. Thus to take an example from Ethnologjr-^ . 
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yery nnmerous. As the result of much investigation, 
it nas been found that if we class them as woolly- 
headed, bearded, and beardless, the number of state- 
ments, including both the rules and the exceptions, 
requisite for a full treatise on the Katnral History of 
Man, is greatly reduced. Of course, therefore, that 
natural history when thus presented, is much more 
easily and much more quickly learned, and longer 
remembered than when presented to the mind of the 
learner by means of any other classification. 

1287. To take another illustration. In Botany the 
primary classification of its objects was into Trees, 

uittfltntion Shrubs, and Plants. C-fflSALPmus proposed 
fiwn'th^li^ the first scientific classification based on ^^the 
ofBotany. number, position, and figure of organs," as 
" the fiower, the seed receptacle, and the seeds ; " for 
the purpose, as he said, of " ranging them into bri- 
grades, regiments, and companies, like a well-K>rdered 
army." Soon after Bauhin undertook, another and 
simpler classification. Bay proposed anotlier; and 
in 1687 TouBNEFOBT proposed to classify on " the regu- 
larity or irregularity ot the fiowers in form, and by 
the situation of the receptacle of the seeds below 
the calyx or within it." Inen Linnaeus appeared and 
classified by ^' the pistils and stamens of the flowers," 
And finally, we have the system of the Jussieus, based 
on " the number of the cotyledons and the structure 
of the seeds, and subordinate to this the insertion of the 
stamina, as over, about, or under the germeh." 

1288. A primary object is undoubtedly to make the 
number of the sjjecies as small as practicable. And 

The limit to ^^ ^^^^^ to this rcductiop, as has been said, 
SfVe"n2^^^ is ^^^ number of exceptions and abnormal 
Species. peculiarities which always increases with the 
reduction in the number of classes, so long as we ad' 
here to the same principle of classification. And that 
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1289. Now wherever we begin ia our inetrnctlon 
whether with the most general subject, as ia the Svn' 
Ihetic Method— or with the individual, as ia ^ \ 
the Analytic, we must define our subject, SsSe^^'^'f^^ 
and each subject as we pass along, by refer- SsL d!^ 
nng it to the natural and well-known classi- «fi«»^««»- 
fications. And if we have adopted a scientific classifi- 
cation, we need always to give the common one also, 
and explain ours by, the difference between them, 
rhus a chemist would say, " chloiide of sodium is 
the muriate of soda of the old classifications^ the 
common salt of the common use. It consists of so 
many parts of sodium, so many of chlorine," &c., &c. 

1290. In the course of our classifications we shaU 
sometimes encounter a phenomenon "which 8imu«rDi||r- 
we have not yet noticed— namely^ the recur- SS?*p~xi^» 
renceof the same Differentia of Species in ^'^, ^ 
different Proximate Genera— these we may ST"^' 
call Hecurring Species. „ 

1291. Thus in Mathematics we have " curved lines' 
and " cwry^rf surfaces," in which the Genera "lines 
and " surfaces " comprehend Species, -whose illustrated 
Differentials ''curved:'' as ''curved lines," SSTSfd^SS 
and "curved surfaces." Again in Gram- ^""»^- 
mar, in the conjugation and declension of the Verb, 
^®, ^ave three voices, for instance, Active, Passive, 
and Middle. Now taking these as Proximate Genera, 
we have in each of them the same Differentia ot 
Mood, Infinitive Mood, &c. ; and the Differentia, that 
Js, the signification and force of Mood is precisely the 
same m one voice as in the other, although Tia.odifT: 
ing a dj^erent Essentia. So, also, each Mood has dvv 
ferent Tenses, as a Present, and Past, and a Fixture- 
Ihe force or Differentia of Tense isprecisely tho saii^® 

in one Mood as in the other. It is defined as deter- ,Qgl^ 
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SECTION V. 

Of the Di/vision of the General Subject, 

1292. The subjects of which we treat have exten- 
sion in two dijfferent directions, Comprehension and 

Twokindtdf Pretension. If we are treating a general 
tfo?fiS%ene. Bubjcct, as Chemistry, Mechanics, &c., it has 
misuiwect. Comprehensive Extension, and admits of 
course of division into subordinate parts. Jf we are 
treating of an individual subject, as the history <^ a 
nation, the biography of an individual, it has Froten* 
sive Extension only. 

1293. In this latter case there is no logicsal neces* 
sity for a division at all. A division is only a conve- 

Nol calne ^®^®®> ^^^ ^^^ ^^* ^^ ofteU of VeiJ gTCftt 

ce8»uy**?orad1- importance both to the writer and the reader. 
teSiSve^Ezto^ And as it is one that is required and deter* 
mined rather by the idea of Utility than the 
idea of Truth, we will leave its discussion to the Rhe- 
toricians. 

1294. But in treating of a general subject a division 
becomes necessary, in consequence of the fact that 

Division of ™^^^ which it is necessary to say, naajr be 
oei^raistt&ect predicated of a part of the included mdi- 
necesnary. yidual subjects wMch canuot be predicated 
of the whole ; and much of some parts which cannot be 
predicated of others. 

1295. If the subject will admit of a division into 
coordinate parts, it is best to divide in that way. And 

cosrdinate ^^^ ^^^ divisiou is to bc determined by the 
part preferable, j^^ already laid down for scientific classifi- 
cations ; namely, so divide as that the aggregate of the 
number of the parts and of the exceptions to the predi- 
cates affirmed of the parts, will be the smallest that the 
nature of the matter will allow. 
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words, consequently in shorter time, is xuore eaailyand 
sooner understood and better remembered, ^^.^^ 
than when the mind is encumbered by a kuS*" "*" 
multiplicity either of subdivisions or of exceptions to 
the statements made for general. Each coordinate and 
each subordinate part, as well as each exceptional case 
or individual, becomes a separate and distinct subject of 
predication, which it takes as long to teach and requires 
as much, and often more, effort to remember than the 
most comprehensive statement in the whole science. 

1297. ^ut there are cases in which no division into 
coordinate parts can be made unless it be a very clumsy 
one. Our present general subject (828), "Me- income ease* 
thod,'' as nas been ah*eady said is such an iSS*"'^^ 
one. Again, if one were treating of the "«i«-"« 
Literary Men of a nation, it would be impossible to 
make a coordinate division that would answer any 
good purpose. 

1298. In such cases we must divide into Alternate 
Species. As in the case just named, ^we might divide 
the Literary Men into Historians, Poets, ^.^^ ^^ 
Essayists, Philosophers, Naturalists, &c. Atomate sp^ 
This would be a useful division. But the 

same man might be distinguished in more than one of 
the classes named, as for instance, the English Southey 
as a poet and as a historian ; Coleridge, a poet and a phi- 
losopher ; Macaulay as a poet, historian, and essayist. 

1299. And with regard to the number of Alternate 
Parts into which the General Subject should ^^jamengj 
be divided, the same rule holds as above : mim^r ©f aP 
it should be the minimum aggregate of parts coGnUnatesne- 
and exceptions. 

SECTION VL 

Of the Order in the treatment. Digitized by Google 
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examining them one by one, we ascend to the general and 
We becin to ^^^ abstract. Thus the knowled^ of human 
know with'^the nature is acquired by an acquaintance with 
maiYidual men one ailer another, analyzing, 
abstracting, and omitting what is peculiar to each, and 
retaining as the matter of the conception to be ex- 
pressed bv one general term, " mom^^ all that is com- 
mon to all men. 

1301. So, too, in acquiring the knowledge of any 
We «]M learn particular or individual object, we xaay per- 

Propertiee one •■•... .. '' i* ,-% » jjT 

iqroDe. ceiYC. its properties, many of them at a time. 

But we have to learn or study tnem, property after 
property, one at a time. 

1302. Now in teaching others, which is instruction, 
we may pursue the same method ; beginning with the 

The Anal tic ^^^1^^^^*! *^^ ^® concrctc, and proceed to 
Me^ °*''in the een^al and abstract. This is called the 
"*' Analytic Method of teaching.' But it is gene- 
rally found tedious, uninteresting, and unsatisfactory. 
And it moreover requires an examination of each of 
the individuals separately and in detail, which is in 
some cases impossible on account of the number, and 
in others they are inaccessible. 

1303. Still, however, in some branches of science 
this method is preferable, and perhaps even indispen- 

Tn some cases ^^^^®* ^^ Botau^, lu C5hemistry,in Auatomy, 
the* "SSJ ^l and such like sciences, which consist almost 
^ ' entirely of details, and in which there are 

comparatively but very few general jprinciples as yet 
established, we must of course conhne ourselves to 
teaching the facts as Uiey are known, and as far as they 
are known. Tlie Causes and Laws which determine 
those facts are as yet unknown to us, if not altogether 
beyond the reach of our faculties. 

1304. In the Analvtic Method of Teaching, Uie 
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muXate'^ '^^'''^ """^ Piirpose requires ub to coin. 

1305. But in the Synthetic Method we begin with 
tne general subject which comprehends the ^ « . . 
individuals. We predicate of it whatever '^^^'^'^ 
helongs to it as a general subject, then divide it into 
Its coordinate parts, and those parts again into their 
subordinates, and so on until we come to the indi- 
viduals included in each part. 

1306. As each part is less comprehensive than its 
vvhole, and so on until we come to the indi- ^^^ ^^ ^ 
vidual, each part will have something to be ^^J^^jg*'^ 
said of it which could not have been predi- ^ '^^**°' 
cated of its superior and comprehending part in any 
previous sections, and which ought to be predicated 
before we proceed to its subordinates. 

. 1307. These two Methods differ much less in rela- 
tion to the fulfilment of the Logical condi- ^.^^^^^ .^ 
tions of Method than would appear at first ojj' ^SemodS 
sight. There is but one way of forming a "''^ ''^' 
conception of a subject, whether that subject be the 
general subject of our treatise or the special subject of 
any subordinate chapter, section, or paragraph, even 
down to the individual. lu all cases we form, and 
must form, our conceptions by means of classification. 
By classification also, and by that only, can we com- 
^tinicate our conceptions to others. In the Analytic 
Method we teach by means of the natural classifications 
which all make naturally and necessarily ; ^hile in tlie 
bynthetic we teach by means of those scientific classifi- 
cations which are the results of reflection, and soncie 
degree at least of advance towards the maturity ox 
Science.* 
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1808. Oar conception of an object may be analyzed 

into its Essentia, Differentia, Accidents, Quantity or 

Comparison, Cause and Effects. This order 

Matter of Con- • 7 • n •. • . , • .7 

ception divided IS uot lu all its successive steps stricUy neees- 
to toe'wdJr^S sary. It is, however, the most convenient, 
oommumcatioa. jt^^ conccption is Completed by the two first, 
Essentia and Differentia, in all mat is essential to its 
completeness. The others are necessary to its adeqmcif. 

1309. The Essentia and Differentia give us all the 
matter which is necessary to enable us to fbnn the 

The EMen * conccption of auv object of thought. They 
nd^Dm^uL are, merefore, all that is necessary to the 
ibrth£atvSrt adequacy of the conception for all the por- 

*"* ' poses of a priori Methods of Investi^tion or 
Proof, as in the Analysis of a Conception, giving us 
the Matter of Analytic Judgments and in the Demon- 
stration of the reality of Implied Properties. 

1310. But our conception of an object is never ade- 
quate, nor can our Science be completed until we have 
The Accident! ^^certained by the Methods of Investigation 
Quiiu^I ft?; the Accidents — ^including the separable and 
cSSSJg)?^ fcj inseparable — ^and the Continuous or Discrete 
Science. Quantity and its Protensive Belation to its 
antecedents and conseq[uents. 

1311. Comparison is by no means a necessarv ele- 
ment in the formation of our conception of an object. 

risoa ^^ ™*y serve instead of Quantity, Thus if 
^^IRKSirS. the question be asked. How larse are the 
*"* Hottentots? The answer may be definite 



ceasaxy. 



four *' Departmenta,** — Vertebrata, Ardcnlata, Mollnsca, and Radiata, e^ch 
department into Classes, classes into Orders, orders into Genera, genera 
into Species, species into Varieties, and yarieties (the infima epecies) iP^ 
Individuals, describing each in its order; and in describing the individu^ 
he would refer it to the species, and thereby in effect predicate of it ^ 
that had been said of each subaltern speciea or genera up to the highest. J^ 
specific name would at once classify and describe all that for the most pi^i^ 
we care to know of it But in the Analytic Method he would begin wi*^ 
the first animal he mixrht meet. He would have to beirin with ssmnfSw 
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*^ Qvfmtity — "/<w«r /<9e< and a TuA^ ; ^' (wiiJcA, how- 
®ver, is after all a comparison with tae^/?%>if^ taken br a 
l^ity of measure,) or it may be Jyy oomparteon, thus, 
" much less than the ordinary height of Europeans." 

1312. Or we may have the question of quantity as 
to the comprehensiveness of the sphere of the concep- 
tion. Thus in describing a class, we say it Quantity of 
18 a "large" or a "small" one. Or possi- ^n«ve^e^^^^ 
Wy we give the precise number of indivi- ^^^ '^" 
duals included in it, especially if the number be Bmaii. 
Or again, we may give an idea of the q^^ntity oy 
comparison with another class, calUnff it /a^gf'' ^^ 
smaller than some other whose comprehenBiveness « 
known. , ^ 

1313. There are many ohjects which we oo nu% 
conceive of as Cause or as Effect. Thus m cause andEf- 
speaking of a Geometrical Figure, we should fc^^-jV 
not be likely to conceive of it as an effect 

whose cause is important to our knowledge ; .^^^ f ,^ 
should we think of it as a cause whoso effects it coui^ 
- be important to investigate. Still, however, tM cou 
ception of a triangle for example is an effect. l^fWAd 
creation of mind, and it is a cause ; for it has sUrrea 
up all that mental activity which has producea tne 
Sciences of Geometry and Trigonometoy. , 

^^ 1314. We come, therefore, to the Essentia aad tue 
Differentia as that which is always necessary Eg«^«^. 
to a distinct and definite conception of any vra,. ««^•■ 
subject ; and which, therefore, must he ix>- 
gically first in all Methods of Instruction * ^^-^^X^^t 
m all constructions of systems and s^^^^^^^^V- J^, ^^^^ 
them there can be no coiicS)tion of the srLl>3^^^. ^"^ 
ther general, special, or individual. 

Differentia m such positive terms aa connote *^® 2o^ ^ ' coatraating ** 
crease the distinctness of the ootli^nfonr conc5>tion,^^^c;M^^^^ 
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1316. By the Essentia we get a disHnct concep- 
tion — the mind is ag»nred of a reality, a substance, 
^.^.^ ^ since it has its Constitutive or Material Pro- 

Diatinct and .. t* , -i .. i J- J? 

Definius ^con. pcrties. But the conception becomes (Ujir 

ceptions by E«- * . . , . ^ -f -r^»m i.* rru^ 

wntia uid Dif mte oiilj Dj mean 8 of the Differentia, ine 
rentia. Differentia distinguish it from others, conse- 

quently defmes it, or fixes the limits within which it is 
a reality. 

We may, therefore, perhaps sum up the principles 
Principle, of of Order in the Method of Instruction as 
^'^'' follows : 

1316. (1) State first the general subject by its Es- 
Fint principte. seutia and Differentia ; referring always to 
the natural classifications, even when we have occa- 
sion to use a scientific one.* 

1317. (2) Divide it into cowdinate parts or species, 
on the simplest principle at your command, and then 

Second prin- subdividc as far as the •case may require, 
"^^ ^yi^ng to each coordinate and subordinate 

part its Differentia, as we proceed to treat each of the 
parts in the order and degree of their subordination. 

1318. (3) Whatever subject we teach, whether the 
Thifd Principle, general or either of the subordinate parts, 
define it first by Essentia and Diflerentia, that so the 
learner may know distinctly and definitely what we 
are treating of 

1319. (4) The order in which the other topics, as 
Accidents, Quantity or Comparison, and Cause and 

Fourth Prin. Effcct ought to foUow, wiU depend upon the 
****• End we have in view. K is possible that 

Quantity is all that is desired. It other cases it will 
be wholly unimportant, and therefore deserving to 

• We are to remember that not aU the Peculiar Properties of any claas 
are to be regarded as its Differentia. The Differentia, are only those pecu- 
har properties which are most obvions and conspicnotis. At least this is 

aiDVA-irft OTk in 4\x^ XT^A__1 r>l1_ •a .. . i -^«.«li it, ^AAt^ «w ♦'Km tiAT^ 
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be omitted as surplusage. Again, the Cause or the 
Effect, either or botn, may be the onlj thing demanded, 
or they may be a matter in which no interest is taken, 
and must be given or omitted accordingly. And so 
among the Accidental Properties — those must be 
selected which the object in view requires, remember- 
ing here as every where, that whatever is not condu- 
cive to the End, is to be rejected (764). This is one 
of the most fundamental principles of MeAod. 

1820. The mind is always impatient of any matter 
that is irrelevant to the End in view, and The mind im- 
even of the intrusion of any piece of matter ^SSiJen? niat- 
which is relevant, provided it be out of place ***'* 
and comes in before something else that is necessary to 
its proper progress. Take the following ^^^"^P^®'' ^ 
" The Ooquallin was sent from America, by the name 
of the Oran^e-cdored Sguirrd. It is, however, n^^^ 




brown, and orange; it covers its back witli ^^® gjX\ 
like the squirrel, but has not, like that a^^'^* ' JitxiV>s 
brushes of hair at the tips of the ears : it never c ^^ 
up any trees, but dwells in the hollows a^a tux 
roots of trees, like the garden squirrel." . ^o^ ^ 

1321. Now here after the assertion, " ^^ 2^ti» ^®1 
squirrel," the mind was expecting the Dift^^^ ^V^^Sr v- 
tween it and the squirrel, whereas the ^-^^^^^^^V^^^o 
series of propositions, which so far from *^^^^^^\A^ 
entia of natural species, may as well be &^1^ t^ 
the Squirrel as to the Ooquallin. . 4^<G>Tre>tv^^f i*^ 

1322. Every body has observed the ^^. ^Xx^ ^ ^, 
the degree of ease with which they remeixx t>«^ ^i f^ 
ings and instructions of different teachex-e^ «»lS5j?S§^'^ 
Tliis is owing in a ^eat measure to the p^^_ «SS?^'" " Ogle 
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is at that time sought, and upon which therefore the 
interest in the subject itself depends. He, therefore, 
by the natural laws which govern the operation of his 
own mind, mentions the snbject, referring it to a well 
known Proximate Genns, and tiien giving the most 
marked and distinffuishing Differentia of its species. 
He carefally excludes all matter that is not pertinent 
and conducive to the end for which he is commimicat- 
in^ the instruction,^ and finally selects and arranges 
whatever he is to predicate of his subject with reference 
to that end. 

1323. BhstoriodUy one of the first things for a 
teacher to do is to awaken an interest in his subject, 

Pint awaken ^^ filing iu thc miud some End to be gained 
Sto iSS^t **■ ^y ^^® instruction. Although this is a vio- 
lation of the principles of Logical Method, 
it is nevertheless so important to the rhetoric of in- 
struction, that it may well be placed in the rank of the 
highest importance. 

1324. The End must of course be sufficiently im- 
portant to awaken an interest in the subject itself, and 

Nature of tiM ^ cxcitc that interest to such a degree of 
■^ intensity as to raise the mind to a high state 

of activity, and do away with the sense of tediousness 
which attends upon all aimless exertion. 

1325. K the mind were sufficiently capacious to 
comprehend all things — ^all the properties and bearings 

Neoesti for ^^ ^^^ ^°® subjcct cvcn — ^thcre would be 
gSSS*'' of many cases in which there could be no need 
of such a principle of selection and omission 
as we have referred to. But the mind is not of suffi- 
cient comprehension to receive and retain all that we 
can learn or mav desire to know. This fact is not per- 
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^omewhirt, but it -will make as wiser and teach us at 
^'^ early day the necessity of economizing time and 
|aoor, and saving onrselves a vast amount of labor and 
"^^^i which -would otherwise have been spent in vain. 
^ 1326. It is no part of Logic to ascertain the various 
■^8 for which instruction may be sought, and from 
^hich we may derive our interest in any subject, ine 
^o. may be merely and purely the love o^ .*'^*^Vich 
™ay be some immediate practical application wn 
^e Wish to make of the knowledge we are eeeK ^^ 
■^t without such an End in view, but Uttl^ ^^^ 
■ought and still less, effectually obtained. 



SECTION vn. >-- ' " 

■Method of Zogioal CMicism^' ^^ 

■M^tu^I' ^^erto in our discussion of ^^^^vT"^^ * 
Sf/'*."^^ l^ave supposed ourselves ^a 1v<a-'»^ 
&L^ ^'"^^ anterior to construction; ^^^ J^^^ 
*S "l^ the Formula and Principles ^^""^l-.^r- 
^ich to be guided in our work. Bufc *5i>5 aA^^Aee 
eK -^^^ '* ^« qiiite as often that we ocO-^:g\^e l^fS 
ent position, an(fhave to perform the part <^ ^^o^^l-ot 
II flT^''' ^^tliat which'^has already t>«^^xxV<^SS- 
w consto-ucted, or at least imagined for ^^Ti^^t^ V 
£o i? ^- criticise our own ar|uments »**f^oxx\. ^ "^ ^ 
Uons theories and systems, before they ^^ ^^ ** 
worid. And every where in Literature ^*^fZ. ^^'''^a ^^ 
Science we meet with the like producti<>**^^^it^e^^ e»tv 
of other minds which need to be thus «^^^ ^^^ 
cnticised, as a part of the process by ^^2^ ■»^^'-«c\P^®* 
^f^r tI ?^ or in any way profiti,bl« *2. ^E^*^**^ 
Jrt^& -It as ohvir.r.a that the FormnlflB »-** ^ r^r-.Y^nl,* 
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order we apply these principles, if so be that we apply 
them and iind the conformity or want of conformity to 
them in what comes under our notice. What we shall 
it>M«thod«. have to say farther of the Method of Criti- 
cisms, therefore, will be determined by the Idea of the 
Useful, as giving the readiest and quickest way of aur 
complishing the result. 

1329. In order to a saccessful and scientific Criti- 
cism, the first and indispensable step is to get an ade- 

idea of th V^^^ ^^®* ^^ conception of the work to be 
wtoie.theitan. criticised, 08 a whole^ its structure and its 
ing point. ^.^^ -p^^ .^ mmt cases we cannot get at 

the parts to form any conception of them, and criticise 
them without first analyzing the whole, that we may 
thereby discover what are its parts. But more than 
this an adequate conception of a part can never be 
formed without considering its relation to the whole 
The necessity ^s a constitucnt part of it. Considered as a 
***'• whole and absolutely^ many a subject of our 

criticisms majr be faultless, while yet it has no value 
or adaptation if considered rdaJtmeVy to its whole > and 
vice versa^ parts that are faultless in reference to their 
comprehending wholes, are without comeliness and 
meaning, considered by themselves. 

1330. Wholes are never a mere accumulation or 
generalizati9n of the parts. They are rather collective 
The Whole not *^^^ general. Many things may be predi- 
a nfere j^nent catcd of them which cauuot be predicated 

oncepuon. ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ contaiucd or comprehended 

{)arts. Much, lor example, can be said of man as a 
iving whole, which could not be predicated of any of 
the parts into which Anatomy, Chemistry, .or even 

"M-^* — 1 — «:^«i A — 1 — : I i,,'«^ T4. ,•« — ^^-.11 
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Whately has referred to the Fallacy ^f I>ivi8Jon and 
Composition. It is, however, no Fstlkejr jn Form. 
It is a Fault of Method originating in a ^ant of com- 
prehensiveness of views. I have already quoted 
Whately's language in regard to it (749). To take his 
example : " The spendthrift compares his in- The spevd- 
come with each particular item as a whole, **^'" *'*"*'' 
and finds it small compared with what he has to ex- 
pend — ^five dollars for an evening's amusement out ot 
an income of a thousand ! It is certainly inconsider- 
able. Such a sum cannot ruin any body. B ts ^^®^ 
niggardliness not to aflford it." But considered as a 
part of the annual expenditure it may, after au, 
found to be just the sum and the item wliicn wii. 
leave one in arrears at the end of his financial year^ 
The same fault is often* committed by pei'sons i^^^r ' 
ing their estimate of their own character and abiuties. 
Not considering that one or two acts are sufl&cieut; in 
some cases to determine the character, they forin quit© 
a different estimate of themselves from that which their 
neighbors have formed. One or two acts of fraud, ot 
intemperance, of intentional deception, destroy entirely 
one's character for honesty, temperance, and veracity. 
So, too, although it be true that « the best fail some- 
times," yet frequent failures to meet our engagements, 
or to perform the duties required or expected of us 
frotoi our position, is ruinous to one's character for 
capacity or competency to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of his position.* 

* It is often a suooessebl trick of Sophi«try to criticise what are called 

the Points " of an Argument, as if they were wholes ; that is, Argumex^ 

c^h complete in itself, obstinately and artfully keeping out of view and. ou* 

of conidderation the fact that they are but parte of a ctumilative whole. In 

thia way the force of any Argument from drcnmstantial testimony or «™»*«- 



lAtive Argument of any kind, may be shown to have httle or no fbroo^ 
The Method is no less absurd than would be the attempt to estimate the iOQIC 
stwngth of an aich by ascertaming how much each stone taken separately O 
would sustain, and then takintr thfl A<F<n««».4» o^ indicaiivo of the stren^tli 
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1332. What are to be regarded as wholes and what 
as parts, is determined by the choice of the mind from 

^ ^ which they emanate; and the same thing 
whM d^wmi/ ma^ be regarded as a part or as a whole, jnst 
as in the use which has been made of it 
in the case under consideration it was designed for a 
whole in itself, or to serve as a fmt to a lar^r whole 
and a means to an end not contained in itself. Thas 
a Treatise on the Evidences of Christianity may be 
planned and execated as a whole, to be complete in 
itself; or it may be planned and written with reference 
to a particular end, to serve, for instance, as an intro- 
Thenme thing ductiou to a Trcatisc on Christian Ethics, or 
wKiSTimie* as a part of a system of Theology. A volume 
timeiai'ait. qj^ Algebra may be designed to be complete 
as a whole, or only to serve as a part of a series on 
Mathematics ; and it wiU be modified in its plan and 
in its execution, according as it is to be a whole or a 
part, and will of course require to be criticised and 
judged by different rules, as it is to be regarded froai 
the one or the other of these points of view. 

1333. Wholes are to be criticised chiefly with a 
view to the Principles of Method, the Methods by 

Part, to be which thcv are constructed. We may, 
S!^cSucui2 ^f course, have them as Investigations or 
ofwhoiet. Inquiries as they are sometimes called, as 
Arguments, or as Scientinc Systems. And in con* 
aidering the Methods the points to which our attention 
is to be chiefly directed, are (1) the End or Aim to be 
acconrplished ; (2^ the compatibility of the End vnth 
the Matter in wnich it is to be accomplished ; and 
(3) the adaptation of the Method to the Matter and the 
End. For example, we cannot produce the absolute 
certainty of demonstration in Moral Matter, or by 
means of Testimony. Nor would it be in accordance 
with the Princinles of Method to prove a nronosition in 
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' 1834. We are not to suppose that the wiboie of anv 
book or treatise designed to convince or persuade can 
be reduced to any Logical Formula, or wiJi j^^^/^f^^^, 
flilfil the conditions of any Method of Proof jsMdjS'^ 
or Refutation. Much is often thrown in for ^"^Scum. 
wnbellishment addressed to the Fancy, and much is 
^"^signed merely to make an impression upon the sen- 
sibilities and feelings eitiier in wvor of or against the 
main conclusion ; and some whole books have no other 
object than to please or amuse, or to make an impression 
^pon the feelings without convincing the reason. Even 
books designed to convey instruction do not necessarily 
contain much or even any argument. They may be oc 
cupied with stating facts alone, from which no conclur 
sion is designed to be drawn. 

1335. An impression made by a description, a nar- 
J^ye, a sarcasm, or a jeer, may often be a more 
efficient motive of action than a conviction j^„topres.ioa 
ot the understanding produced by facts and u{>oa uie .e^;;; 
M^onmg. But these impressions, unless jJlsSSita!*^ 
under the control of the Conscience and 
xCeason, are always in danger of misleading us. They 
are not, however, Fallacies. We cannot reduce thenx 
to Logical Formulae. We can meet them for the most 
part by arguments addressed to the Eeason, designe^ 
to show that the course to which the impression woulcl 
lead us is wrong. Yet it is probable that the largest 
part of mankind are governed and guided more by 
their impressions than by their convictions. Cowip' 
tions alone, however, belong to the sphere of Logi.<5 
and of Eeasoninff— tnpressions and Persuasion t.o 
Bhetoric. or 

1336. It is the right and privilege of the framer o* 
an ar^rument tn ^r^^rM\r^nc. ^ha^^^t^r terms, and to P^ 
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His language must be regarded as mere declamation, 
unfounded assertion, vo» etprasterea nihil, 

1337. And here, I take it, is the distinction: betwe^ 
argument and mere assertion. The former contains 

Dtttinctionbe. ^ ^hat is ueccssarj to complete the Formula 
2?nt" im/ a5- nnder the rules already given, so as to satisfy 
Mrtioa. - the mind completely what are the grounds 
upon which the speaker or writer would rest his con- 
clusions. But from mere assertion no form of a com* 
plete argument can be made out without introducing 
new matter ; and this would throw the responsibility 
for the Argument upon the critic who completes it, 
rather than upon the author who should have given it 
already completed. 

1338. But besides all* that is addressed -merely to 
the fancy and the feeljings, all that is intended as mere 

Between Ar ^^structiou to DC rcccived on authority of the 
SS?eiCficJ?^ teacher, and all that is mere declamation, 
"*'* '* there are also the artifices or tricks to be 
separated from what properly comes within the sphere 
of Logic. These tricks have already been defined (753), 
and discriminated from Faults or fallacies. They have 
not been enumerated ; for no diligence could collect, 
classify, and describe all the artifices of this kind which 
carelessness may let fall or cunning devise.^ Sagacity 
and constant watchfulness alone can guard one against 
falling into them himself, or being entrapped bjr them 
when dealing with the unscrupulous and designmg. 

1339. The first step, therefore, towards a Logical 
Analysis of any work is to discriminate the Thought 
from the Ehetoric, to select all that belongs to the pro* 
vince of reasoning and intelligence, from that which i» 
mere Trick or Artifice — ^gaseous declamation, or mere 
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whether a word may not be improperlr ^^^ . ^^^ / 

a cognition, which is after all>8t tie one. ^^"^ 
whieh is required. And if the Term be com- re^"""^ "^ 

¥lex we are to consider whether the Jtfodals and the 
erm are- not incompatible ; as for example, " trian- 
gular ellipse." Or to give some illustrations from a 
book that is before me, the author speaks of " the sub- 
stantiality of motion," « absolute relativity," " ab- 
stractly extended subsistence." It is impos- contradicts 
sible to form any conception of what is n*^-:^ 
meant (if any thing is really meant) by such terms. 
This Fault of Terms has been called a Contrddietio in 
eu^eetw. 

1341. In the criticism of Arguments, it will be 
necessary to identify in the first place the Conclusion 
aimed at, since this determines the whole ^^^ ^^ 
with reference to which all the parts, as whoic. of " - 

rp -w^ , w**^ * , , ,' J fuments deter- 

xerms, x'remises, &c., are to be criticised, mined by the 
and in the next place to identifv tbe subject "*" "'"*°* 
of the Conclusion as that which determines the unity 
of the Formula. By means of the Subject and Predi- 
cate of the Conclusion as Minor and Major Terms, -we 
are to identify the other parts of the Formula. In. 
doing this we shall, of course, find all of the principles 
and statements of the preceding work called into requi- 
sition. And I trust that it will be found that nothing 
is required which is not contained, more or less explx- 
citly and fully in these pages. If any tWi^g more is 
required, the fact will serve to show how far this Trea.- 
tise is from being complete. 

1342. In the Methods of Investigation and of Ixx- 
struction the unity of the End or Object will determiao 
for us what are to be regarded as TTholes, and ^^,^^ ^^ 
of course by the same means what are to be g^So? ^IV^ I 
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into Buch form and order as to be communi«ja; to 
others. To this End, division of AeSu^ec^^^^^^ 
arranging, defimtion and descnptaon «^i S/ptions, 
the division— the order, the de°»^™', "l! occasion 
comparisons, and whatever else we may ^^« P^'^'J^b- 
to nse, are Parts, and, should be judged as Parte, su^^ 
ordinate and conducive, ac«o'^°« **J.S fa^fless or 
principles already discussed ; a°\'?«*«'L!*^yrd or 
Llty^in themsefves, they are f^^ *^f^« "i'Sucive 
condemned, according as tW^^Jl^e found con 
to that End or not ; always remembermg that wna 

does not conduce to the End w^^i^^^^Xits aS- 
nently before the mind, and help on to'^a^f « '*^*"* 
ment, is a fault, a hindrance, and an annoyance. 
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EXAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS ANI>' ^B^'^ 

^1. Of the order in criticising -^rflfw ^\xiob 

In analyzing and criticising the ^^^^^''^f^gtrate ^^^-yl ftud 
have been selected with a special view to ^^^ . • ^e ^^ 
oiples and Formul» of the foregoing ^^®*!.rooes8. . ^.^UXveTxt 
the following order useful as expediting *^f. A. ^f ajx ^^ Coa- 

In the first place, in each unity or *<**^ lyo^ej^-^ I^ »*• 
we must ascertain what is the point to "^Si^g i© ^^ or »^^ 
elusion of the Argument as a Whole. -*■ ^^ -tla-^ ^^*jlxftt xb 
this stage. For by this only can we i^^^^^t, *^ •ir^ttifl:^'^® 
Major Terms— the Subject of the Arg«^®^£ \ Aet^t^^^^^^^^ 
proved of it. And it is only by this V^^^^^t ^^^ ^*^ ti 
Subject and Predicate of the Argument **^^^a. "P^^ %ettx^»^^ 
the Premises, and ascertain their character ;By5.aO^T ^ -o^e ^^^ 

Having identified the Minor, Middle, ^^otxoXob^^^;- ^i t\io 
means of the Subject and Predicate of the ^^^ "^ r^le^ ^^® 
next identify the Premises, and arrange a.r»-^ cot»^V 
Argument into its appropriate Forraul»'» aA^a^' 

Formula if it should require completing- ^j^a^H ^ hv stJ^®*^^^*^ 

And as soon as we have done this, ^ 'poX'^^'^yJ^^ Alp^^^®*' 
tage in disconnecting the Matter from tb^ ^f ""^^wais »» ^^ 

ing in the Formula some one of the I^«**®f fL,l -^^:Vi»» "^ 
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errors are less likely to be made^ and are more easily detected 
if they are. 

In the next place we are to consider if there is any Fault 
or Fallacy in the general form or argument. It will always 
be best to look for them in the following order : 

(1) An Ignoratio ElenchL 

(2) Any Fault in Form or in Method. 

(3) Any Fallacy in Matter or in Diction. 

K either of these defects is found, the work, whatever other 
excellencies and attractions it may have, is worthless as an 
Argument, or effort to sustain the truth of its Conclusion. 

The next step, after having selected and arranged the parts 
of the main Argument, is to separate each of the subordinate 
parts into logical wholes or unities ; remembering always that 
the unity of the Argument or Formula consists in the unity 
of its Subject 

Havinff thus divided the work up into its smallest parts 
that can be regarded as wholes at all, we are to proceed to 
reduce them to the Formulae.* 

The first thing here is to identify the Conclusion, and from 
the Conclusion the Terms, Minor and Major, which are given 
in it. We are also to notice whether it be simple, complex, 
or compound ; and what is the complicity of the judgment of 
which it is compounded, with reference to its including any 
thing illicit, by this means. 

We may here consider whether there be any Ignoratio 
Elenchi, or Fault in Method in this part of the main arga- 
ment, or not ; for if there is, we need go no farther in our 
analysis of this part, since though it shoidd be otherwise faultr 
less, it is nothing to the purpose. 

We are next to identily the Premises by means of the 
Terms which we have found in the Conclusion; note their 
Relation, as whether Categorical, Conditional, or Disjunctive^ 
Then put the elements thus given into the Formal positiozi^ 
and complete the Formula if it be not complete. 

* Most of the Scholastio Writers on Logic whoM works I have aeejs^ 
speak of two kinds of Syllogisms, Formal and Material j the Material Sjl^ 
logisms are those which contain all the Matter of a Syllogism, but no* . 

stated in anv recoimizAd Formnlii.. A YrnTmnal .^vllrMnom ia a.n n.nmm«>A^ 
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*he siJiLS^ "^ *'^ completion, we are not ^ , 
fonn^lKftriT^o^ ^"""J^^" ^ BnthjZn« ^fiJ^^ *o find 

""""K ' """ *"' ''*'"*'''^ "' ^' ^ *^^S 

given. "^® **i"te and Fallacies in the order above 

examination ino<fn^t!^ °^^^ ™*™ argument which is under 
"'•Jer how im^ain^**'"*"^ reason, we are next to con- 
■^nd whether a failnl »» «• a part of the main argument, 
▼alpe and its force ff1**u '*®*' ^® ^'e careftiUy to estimate its 
™?ui Condosion wi TII,"?^' « » means of establishing the 
»"«? ia the mab A3,lf^^" H*^« Conclusion either a Pre- 
'^^'^ V v&vZ tIT^^^*' °' *^« assertion of a fact vrtich la- 
8*anoe, &c t« I°d«ction, Analogy. Example, or Circ«m- 
Premi« '•' *« ?«>*« » Concl«sion*^hiTk W « "^"^ * 

"^^A^^r^f *o analyze each subordinate V-'^.X- 

$ 2. JSeawpfea m Categorical SyUogisr^'' 

'"ationofS^**®",*^?""* ^«^^e had an adeaa»*® ^^^T^^® 

2- He thaT , • ■ 3ut d-oee 

** «re conscS If^l '^^ always in fear ; *i^^^^^ 

!**?• But ^e ^^•*"^*!x."***'** ^^ exposing .^^ot 8»t"-e , 
"■^^°« it is no l^*"^ ***^*™ ^y iU-iune0 »f^ ^»iliog«»- 

« no legitimate mode o/e:sposing tl»«»^ * ^ . 
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4. Tyranny is an nnneoessary restraint upon haman liberty. 
The English government imposes no unnecessary restraint 
upon thtf liberty of its subjects ; therefore the English govern- 
ment is no tyranny. 

6. No one is free who is enshtved by his appetites. The 
sensualist is enslaved by his appetites ; therefore no sensualist 
is free. 

6. All accountable beings are free agents. Men are ac- 
countable ; therefore they are free agents. 

7. Sensualists wish to enjoy perpetual gratification without 
satiety. But this is impossible ; therefore the sensualist de- 
sires what can never be attained. 

8. That which has no reality of being cannot, as cause, 
produce or be the ground of existence to any thing. Chance 
nas no reality of being; therefore nothing can be properly 
ascribed to chance by way of accounting for its origin. 

9. Liberality is a means of making others happy. But it 
is not a means of making one's self rich ; therefore making 
one's self rich does not always make others happy. 

10. Murderers never escape punishment. Yet even mur- 
derers hope to elude the laws of their country ; therefore some 
who hope to elude the laws of their country do not escape 
punishment. 

11. All amiable men merit the esteem and respect of thei:r 
fellow men. And certainly all who aim only to do good to 
their fellow men, deserve to be esteemed and respected on th&'t 
account. Hence all who are striving to do good to others ar^ 
amiable men. 

12. Some effectual check to the progress of seditious pub^ 
lications is absolutely essential to the safety of our country* 
The total abolition of the art of printing would prove such f» 
check ; therefore the art of printing should be totally abol- 
ished. 

13. No one is rich who has not enough. jze|^t?@|ser h$B 
enough ; therefore no miser is rich. ^^ ^ 
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15. Some poisons are yegetable. But mo poiaona are nee- 
rol dmgs ; therefore some useful drugs are not vegetable, 

16. Some recreations are necessary to the preserration of 
health and spirits. All recreations, howeirer, are liable to be 
carried to excess and be abused ; so that some things liable to 
abuse are nevertheless necessary for man. 

17. No tale-bearer is worthy of confidence. But all tale- 
bearers are great talkers; therefore ^eat talkers are never 
worthy of coi^dence. 

18. That one who has been accustomed t^^.^^J^^^ ^ 
never be happy in the condition of a slave is mde^ w^^ 
But the negroes on our Southern plantations have »ever m ^^ 
accustomed to liberty. Hence they are content ana n»FPJ 
their present condition. - 

19. « He that is of God heareth my vords ; ye ^^re ore 
hear them not, because ye are not of God.'* ^ , 

20. All the most bitter persecutions J^^^^.^^'J^e'C 
persecutions. Among the most bitter P^i^s?®^*^?^!^^^^^ 
which occurred in France during the IFrencli Kevoiu 
Consequently they must have been religious persecutions. 

^ 21. That man is independent of the ?*P^^?f ^^K^^ 
who places Ms chief happiness in moral and "^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
lence. A true philosopher is independent of tl^«^<^*?^^^3' ^3 
Fortune; therefore a trae philosopher is one wlio places ms 
chief happiness in moral and intellectual exceUenoe. 

22. Of two evils the less is to ^^^P^^^^'7'^.^^SlS, 
since occasional turbulence is a less evil than a rigid despotic, 
it is to be preferred. 

23. Some objects of great beauty ansv^er no o*^^^ Jf ^1^ 
tible purpose but to gritify the ^^^l' T^l^^lTZ ^^^^ 
great beauty ; and many of them accordingly answer no 
purpose but to gratify the sight. ^ Vfe of 

24. A man who deliberatelv devotes .himself *o^a^m ^^^, 
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25. It is a diffieolt task to restrain all inordinate desires : 
to oonform to the precepts of Scripture implies a restraint of 
all inordinate desires ; therefore it is a difficult task to conform 
to the precepts of Scripture. 

26. Any one who is candid will refrain from condemning a 
book without reading it : some Reviewers do not refrain from 
this ; theref((^e some Reviewers are not candid. 

27. My hand touel^j^ the pen, the pen touches the paper; 
therefore my hand touches the paper. 

28. i4ias lies above red sandstone, red sandstone lies above 
coal ; therefore lias lies above coal. 

29. A true prophecy coincides precisely with all the cir- 
cumstances of such events as could not be conjectured by 
natural reason. This is the case with the prophecies concern- 
ing the Messiah in the Old Testament ; hence these proj^eeies 
are true. 

ao. All that glitters is not gold : tinsd ^tters ; therefore 
it is not gold. 

31. No trifling business will enrich those that engage in it 
A speculation is no trifling business ; therefore speculation will 
enriek all who are engaged in it 

$ 3. Examples in the Hypothetical FcrmulcB. 

32. If some fishes have no teeth, some animals without 
teeth are fishes. 

33. If some who are very sentimental are nevertheless not 
benevolent, then some who are not benevolent are sentimental 

34. If fire may be separated from a flint, a property may 
be separated from its subject: but fire cannot be separated 
from the flint ; therefore a property cannot be separated from 
its subject. 

35. If hatred and malice are contrary to the Pivine law, 
they ought to be avoided : that they are so no one can denji^ 
therefore they should be avoided. 



sinful u^ **e exer.i ' "" ^^^imony to ""-'^^ 

other. «»*'on ^ iee„^*nf« is SS, *''* °? ««»« ««P- 
* 40. p„^ ^ °® ''Vanr i^***V- Hence there 



, 41. m. " "'e best, tof^^' ^^ *!»** r* 

S^J^osSJi'l^o^tio. „, ^ ^« ought aU i. 

^^o^tl^S^oJ^Z^l^l^^n to ChHst. 

42 ''"^uoages^^ffSP'edfo/^l^tes alone, l>«.* ^^^^ 

»ftoJ^ *®o^afi,f„ ^"»ostejtfc„. Christians- 

*^s.t:°-*^e^:^l£;^^o*^^^^ -d 

J^Toiantary • .The n'rtues +i?^*»es : for *'^*'"*^^^t« 
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45. If ike everlasting favor of Qod is not besioired at ran- 
dom, and on no principle at all, it must be bestowed either with 
respect to men's persons, or with respect to their conduct : 
but ^' God is no respecter of persons ; " therefore his favor 
most be bestowed with respect to men's conduct. 

46. If every objection that can be urged would justify a 
change of established laws, no laws could reasonably be main- 
tained. But some laws can be reasonably maintained; there- 
fore no objection that can be urged will justify a change in 
established laws. 

47. If any complete theory could be framed to explain the 
establishment of Christianity by human causes, such a tiieonr 
would have been propounded before this time. But no mm 
theory has been proposed ; therefore we may conclude that no 
such theory can be devised. 

48. If a man is ignorant he should consult others as a 
means of making up nis deficiency in knowledge. If he is 
wise, yet two heads for counsel are better than one.; therefore 
in all important matters one should take counsel with others. 

49. If one is superior to others he should be poHte and 
gentle in his manners towards them, as a matter of Christian 
compassion and magnanimous condescension. If he is among 
equals he should be civil and courteous, since such a demeanor 
is as much their right from him and his right from them. And 
if he is among his superiors, he should show himself courteous 
and civil, as being due to those having authority over us for 
the good of the whole. In any case, therefore, we are bound 
by the most sacred obligations to be civil and considerate of 
the feeUngs of others. 

50. If the Government provides for these debts by impo- 
sition, it will become odious to the people and perish. If it 
does not provide for them, it will be overthrown by the most 
dangerous of all parties, I mean extensive discontent of the 
moneyed interest. 

51. If I am under the chastening hand of God, and if there 
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53. If expiatory sacrifices were divinely B,ppoiBted before 
the Mosaic law, they must hare been expiatory not of ceremo- 
nial sin (for there coald be none then), but of moral sin. If 
so, the Levitical sacrifices must have had no less efficacy. In 
that case the atonements under the Mosaic law would have 
* made the comers thereunto perfect, as pertaining to the con- 
science.' But this they could not accomplish. Hence we 
infer that expiatory sacrifices could not hare been appointed 
befDre the Mosaic law, 

64. If transportation is not felt as a severe punishment, it . 
is in itself ill-suited to the prevention of crime : if it is so telt, 
much of its severity is wasted, from its taking place at too 
great a distance to affect the feelings, or even como to tne 
knowledge, of most of those whom it is designed to deter ; mi 
one or the other of these must be the case : therefore tran - 
portation is not calculated to answer the purpose of preven g 
crime. 

66. Fontenelle on seeing a criminal led to P^^^^t^^C^s 
" There is a man who has calculated badly ; " wheu<^ t w^uld 
that if he could have escaped punishment, his conduc 
have been laudable* -^ 

66. If the prophecies of the Old Testament 1^5^^^?!^, i\xey 
ten without knowledge of the events of the time ^! ^^i\>eetx 
could not correspond with them exactly ; and if 7^^^^ ac^^^^' 
forged by Christians, they would not be preserved ^^^ ^ged^^ 
Ledged by the Jews : they are preserved and a^^^^^^a oi ^^^ 
the Jews, and they correspond exactly with the ?T. ^.^^ V^^^^ 
bime of Christ ; therefore they were neither ^^^^ s ^t.\a.^^" -we 
knowledge of those events, nor were forged by ^'^^ ^^ -o^ 

57. Now " if Christ be preached that He ^^^^^^t^^^^c®'^ 
iead, how say some among you that there is ^ i^^ ^^^ -^e o^^ 
frona the dead ? But if there be no resurrectioi^ -tl^e^^^e ^^^ 

then is Christ not risen; and if Christ is not riB^ ^i^a. ^e<i ^o 
preaching vain, and your faith is also vain. \^^^ -fc^s^^^O ^ 
found false witnesses against God, because we H^}^^ ^jtT^. '^^ 
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58. If the bishops of England, before the Reformation, 
when they were nominated by the Pope, were true and valid 
bishops, then the bishops since the Keformation, when they 
have been nominated by the Crown, are not true and valid 
bishops. But if the bishops since the Keformation, which 
have been nominated by the Crown are true and valid, then 
these before the Reformation are not sa In either case the 
claim of Apostolic succession and authority for the English 
bishops is absurd. 



^ 4. Incomplete and Compound FormuLiB» 

59. The study of Mathematics is essential to a complete 
education, because it produces a habit of close and constant 
reasoning. 

60. Familiarity is productive of contempt, inasmuch as it 
occasions a needless exposure of private failings. 

61. Man needs the restraints of law, since he is naturally 
selfish ; and is, moreover, subject to desires and passions which 
have no limits or power of restraint in themselves. 

62. Sin is hateful, because it is opposed to the Divine Will. 

63. A good face is a letter of recommendation, for it pre- 
possesses the beholder in favor of its possessor. 

64. A wise man is never surprised because he is never 
disappointed ; and he is never disappointed, because he fonos 
no expectations that are not placed upon the most certam 
basis^ 

66. Discord is a greater vice than intemperance, since 
discord always implicates more than one person in its guilt. 

66. Jupiter was the son of Saturn ; therefore the son of 
Jupiter was the grandson of Saturn. 

n^ m, .__ __,. . _^ _^ conscious of ffuilt are not subject to 
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70. Discord is not so great an evil as intemperance, for 
that generally arises from the impulse of anger ; while the Jat- 
ter almost invariably proceeds from an uncontrollable appetite, 
or an inveterate habit. 

71. Americans enjoy a greater degree of political liberty 
than any other civilized people, and therefore they can have 
no excuse for sedition. 

72. Hard substances are elastic ; for ivory is both hard 
and elastic. 

73. Meanness is never useful since it is always base ; and 
because it is always honorable to be honest, it is always useful. 

74. " Whosoever shall keep the whole law, and yet oflTcnd 
in one point, is guilty of the whole; for He that said, l>o 
not commit adultery, said also. Do not kill." 

75. The care of the poor ought to be the object of all la^^» 
for the plain reason that the rich can take care of themselves- 

76. Wilkes was a favorite with the populace : he who xs » 
favorite with the populace must understand how to ^*^^gfl. 
them : he who understands how to manage them, must ^®.^^^ 
acquainted with their character : he who is well a^^*^^^xe 
with their character, must hold them in contempt : there 
Wilkes must have held the populace in contempt. 

77. The child of Themistocles governed his mother i^^^ .^ 
governed her husband: he governed Athens ; Athens, '^fl^oXe^ 
and Greece, the world : therefore the child of Thevax^^ 
governed the world. . ^ -^0 

78. The Scriptures are the standard of truth : aixa ^^-0^ 
admitted that the Church of England is in accordano*^ -^^w^ 
the Scriptures. Hoadley was in the English Ghnvclx^ ^ ^^^ 
Hoadley denied the divine institution of Episcopacy, » x»3-«^ 
authority of the Church in matters of Faith. Hence ^o ^ ^«.^l* 
ber of the English Church can condemn those who^rejec. 

doctrines as unscriptural or heretical. ^^^ O* 

79. None but whites are civilized: the Hindoos ^SgitizedbyGoOglc 
white; therefore the Hindoos are not civilized. ^ 
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81. None but civilised people are white ; tlie Gtiols were 
white, therefore they were civilized. [See 587.] 

82. Popular commotions, thongh commencing on a Bmall 
scale, are so liable to ripen into systematic sedition, that they 
oaght to be speedily and decisively suppressed. 

83. Every duty is accompanied with a certain propriety 
and decorum ; whatever, therefore, is not accompanied with 
propriety and decorum cannot be a duty. 

84. The Earth has been repeatedly circumnavigated ; we 
need, therefore, no other proof that it is not an interminable 
plane, as the ancients supposed. 

85. Whatever subjects fall under one and the same general 
definition are of one and the same kind ; consequently those 
things which do not fall under that definition, must differ m 
kind from each other and from all that do. 

86. Those only who understand other languages are com- 
petent to teach correctly the principles of their own ; since 
such a competency requires that philosophic view of language 
which can be acquired only by the comparison of several with 
each other. 

87. Not a man of all the antediluvians escaped except 
those that were in the Ark with Noah. Hence after the ^ood 
there were none who had not proceeded from him as their 
progenitor, and been acquainted with what he knew of divine 
things. 

88. Will often combats desire as it often also yields to it : 
will is not therefore desire. 

89. If Paley's system is to be received, one who has no 
knowledge of a future state has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice : now one who has no means of distinguishing 
virtue and vice can commit no sin : therefore, if Paley's sys- 
tem is to be received, one who has no knowledge of a fiiture 
state can commit no sin. digitized by GoOglc 
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notice, it wotQd lead to inqmry respecting the truth of the 
rosturrection : when it led to this inquiry, it must have exposed 
the story as an imposture, supposing it no* B-tteeted by living 
witnesses : therefore when the observance of the first day of 
the week, &c. was first introduced, it must have exposed as an 
imposture the story of the resurrection, supposing it not at- 
tested by living witnesses. 

91. A system of government which extends to those ac- 
tions that are performed secretly, must be one which refers 
either to a regular Divine Providence in this life, or to the 
rewards and punishments of another world : every P®^?^* ^®" 
tern of government must extend to those actions which are 
performed secretly : no system of government therefore can oe 
perfect, which does not refer either to a regular Divine ^^9^^' 
dence in this life, or to the rewards and pumshmente of anotner 
world. 



§ 6. Miscellaneous Examples of FormulcB and FaUacves. 

92. The end of a true soldier's life is the welfare of hiB 
conntry : but death is the end of a soldier's life : theretore me 
death is requisite to the safety and welfare of his country. 

93. The fish inclosed in the net were an indiscriminate 
mixture of all kinds : those that were set aside and savea ae 
valuable, were fish that had been inclosed in the net : theretore 
fish of all kinds were set aside and saved as valuable. 

94. No man can possess the power to perform an impoasv- 
bility. But a miracle is an impossibility ; therefore no ma» 
can work a miracle. [See 76.] 

96. Few scientific treatises communicate truth in a cleaX 
and conspicuous manner, without any admixture of «^** ' 
Although a treatise which should so convey truth. ;woti\A ^ 
exceedingly valuable, yet it must be admitted tbaH l^^ere ^ 
but few treatises comparatively which are very valuable. 

96. AH the miracles of Jesus would fill 'T'^J^^^^^O^ 
the world could contain; the things related by tho ^va^gf^^ o 
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97. If a man saj^ I love God, and hateth hw brother, he 
is a liar ; for he that loreth not his brother, whom he haUi 
seen, how can he lore Gtod whom he hath not seen ? 

98. If the Romish doctrine of Transubstantiation be true, 
in receiving the Eucharist, the Romanists are guilty of can- 
nibalism. But if they are not guilty of cannibalism their 
doctrine is false. [See 221.] 

99. The principles of justice are variable ; the appoint- 
ments of nature are invariable : therefore the principles of 
justice are no appointment of nature. 

100. A story is not to be believed, the reporters of which 
give contradictory accounts of it ; the story of the life and 
exploits of Bonaparte is of this description : therefore it is not 
to be believed. 

101. It is certain that in the moral government of God, 
virtue will produce happiness and vice will produce misery. 
We may therefore say, that whatever will produce happiness 
is virtue, and define virtue to be the pursuit of happiness in 
accordance with the will of God. 

102. It is evident that drunkenness is a sin most odious 
in the sight of Gk)d. It is equally certain that the use of 
alcohol is destructive to the moral and physical energies of 
man. I claim, therefore, not only that it is the duty of every 
man to abstain totally from the use of alcoholic drinks, but 
as a good citizen and a philanthropist, to exert all his influence 
to obtain and enforce a law which shall totally prevent the 
sale of intoxicating drinks of any kind. 

103. Nothing which is of less frequent occurrence than the 
falsity of testimony can be fairly established by testimony ; 
any extraordinary and unusual fact is a thing of less frequent 
occurrence than the falsity of testimony (that being very com- 
mon) : therefore no extraordinary and unusual fact can be 
fairly established by testimony. 

104. Testimony is a kind of evidence which if^erjliWf 
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105. He who cannot poBsiblj act otLerwise tAan be d 
has neither merit nor demerit in his aotaon. ^ liberal a ^ 
benevolent man in relieving the sufferings of tbe poor cannot 
do otherwise than relieve them : therefore tbere ia no merit in 
his actions. 

106. Slavery is an oatrage upon tbe Inah'enabla rights 
of man. It operates, wherever it exists, as a means of corrup- 
tion and d^eneracj to the social and political condition of 
mankind. Hence, as citizens, as Christians, and as philanthro- 
pists, we are called upon to labor for the promotion of its im- 
mediate abolition. 

107. It is generally held that St. Paul wrote the Epistle 
to the Komans. But the Epistle itself expressly declares that 
Tertius wrote it (xvL 22). Therefore St. Paul cannot pro- 
perly be regarded as its author. 

108. The publication of a libel is criminal : but the act 
of patting a libel into the post, is an act of publication (for the 
moment a man passes the libel from his hand his control over 
it is gone) ; that act, therefore, must be pronounced criminal. 

^ 109. True wisdom cannot be too dearly purchased. Hu- 
mility always accompanies true wisdom : therefore humility 
cannot be too dearly purchased. 

110. No man could bind him, no not with chains; because 
th&t he had been often bound with fetters and chains, and the 
chains had been broken asunder by him, and the fetters broken. 
in pieces. [See 425.] 

111. That which is greater than faith and hope must bo 
the highest Christian grace. Charity, therefore, which is bu.i» 
another name for almsgiving, is greater than faith and hope, 
arid must be more important than any degree of accuracy or 
orthodoxy in the faith. 

112. It is sufficient to show the fallacy of the Protestant 
dogma, •* the Bible, and the Bible alone is the religion of tho 
Protestants," to state the fact, thaf. many parts of the Bibl« GoOglc 
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Protestant if he posaessed it, yet since he has not the whole, 
what he has can be no sufficient role. 

113. The New Testament as a distinct book, was neyei 
heard of until the Council of Laodicea, which at the earliest was 
314 years after the commencem^it of the Christian era. It is, 
threfore, absurd to pretend that it was written by the Apos- 
tles, who were all dead more than a century before this date. 

114. A collection of rules, designed to enable us to under- 
stand the principles of any subject, is a science ; but if those 
rules are designed to assist us in the application of these prin- 
ciples to a specific end, they constitute an art. Now L<^gic 
collects and states the rules with a view to the comprehension 
df the rules themselves ; but Bhetoric with a view to their ap- 
plication to the specific end of conyietion and persuasion: 
therefore Logic is a science, and Bhetoric is an art. 

115. Russia knows fiill well that she is engaged in a eon- 
test with two nations that were never yet overcome by valor 
of arms, nor circumvented by fraud or cunning in diplomacy. 
But Bussia is contending against France and England : there- 
fore neither France nor England waa ever overcome by valor, 
or circumvented by cunning or fraud. 

116. If the forgiveness of sins was imparted at one's con- 
version, Ananias could not have said to St. Paul three days 
after his conversion, " Arise, be baptised, and wash away thy 
sins.'' But such was precisely the message which he was 
commissioned by the Holy Ghost to deliver to him ; therefore 
remission of sins takes place in Baptism. 

117. An unholy minister is the greatest of all sinners ; 
for either he is a person of more than ordinary knowledge ot 
he is not. If he is not, he sinned greatly in undertaking that 
office, for which so great knowledge is required. If he be, hi^ 
knowledge will doubtless increase his guilt. 

118. The works of creation imply far more of design and 
of wisdom than the Iliad of Homer or the Geometry of Euclid- 
But no one ever supposed that the Iliad, or the Geometry of 
Euclid were composed without an intelligent author ; there- 
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of his cliTurch. But if KnffimiB is rigkt the o4i|j.^^ ^ ^^^ ^^ 
fallible, since it does not agree witE RuffiDUfi. j^ however' 
Ruffinus is wrong, his testimony is worthies^'. ' 

120. The doctrine which holds to an omnipreaent divine 
power and agency in the operations of Nature, is as contrary 
to the Scriptures as it is to sound philosophy ; for the Scrip- 
tures say expressly, " the earth bringeth forth fruit of herself ^^ 
(St. Mark iv. 28). 

121. Nature is either the author of Nature, or it is the 
order of things established by a Supreme Intelligence. But 
nothing can be the author of itself; theiefore. Nature can be 
only the order of things established by a Supreme Intelli- 
gence. 

122. The cause of evil is itself an evil. But that Chris- 
tianity has caused much evil in the shape of wars, oppression, 
imposture, fanaticism, and persecution, cannot be denied. 

123. Our Lord said, " If a man keep my saying he shall 
never taste of death. Then said the Jews unto Him, Now we 
know that thou hast a devil. Abraham is dead, and the Fro- 
phets. Art thou greater than our father Abraham? whom 
makest thou thyself? " 

124. " The argument of the atheist assumes that it is pos- 
sible to create an intelligent moral agent, and place it beyoxicl 
all liability to sin. But this is a mistake. Almighty Power 
itself cannot create such a being, and place it beyond the pos- 
sibility of sinning, as we shall prove," &c. 

125. He who has a confirmed habit of any kind of actioxx, 
exercises no self-denial in the practice of that action ; a gooo. 
man has a confirmed habit of virtue ; therefore he who exer- 
cises self-denial in the practice of virtue is not a good naan. 

126. He is the greatest lover of any one ^^^.^^^^^^^t. 
person's greatest good; a virtuous man seeks the S^^^^^^ 
good for himself f therefore a virtuous nian is the greater* 
lover of himself. ,^ GopQlc 

127. Whatever is real is Hmited [by that which x% ^^J^fP^ 
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128. Theft is a crime : theft was eneooraged by the kw6 
of Sparta ; therefore the \«wb of Sparta enoouraged orime. 

129. Every hen comes from an egg : every egg comes from 
a hen : therefore every egg comes from an egg. 

130. Nothing is heavier than platina : feathers are heavier 
than nothing : therefore feathers are heavier than platina. 

131. Meat and drink are necessaries of life : the revenues 
of ViteDius were spent on meat and drink; therefore the 
revenues of Yitellius were spent on the necessaries of life. 

132. No evil should he allowed that good may come of it. 
But all punishment is an evil ; therefore no punishment should 
be allowed. 

133. Repentance is a good thing. But no persons have 
so much repentance as the wicked; therefore none have so 
much good as the wicked. 

134. He who bears arms at the command of the magis- 
trate does what is lawful for a Christian. The Swiss in the 
French service, and the British in the American service bore 
arms at the command of the magistrate ; therefore they were 
doing only what was lawful for a Christian to do. 

135. He who calls you a man speaks the truth ; but he 
that calls you a knave calls you a man ; therefore he who callfl 
you a knave speaks the truth. 

[This Minor Premise may be pronoimoed a non vera. But I should 
prefer to refer the Formula to the Fallacy of Accidents (750, 1067-8). 
In this view we most regard as accidental, that which is not in the Coq- 
oeption when used as a Predicate (195), however essential it may be to 
the existence of any individual in that genus among the realities of 
being.] 

136. A mon^opoly of the sugar-refining business is bene- 
ficial to sugar-refiners ; and of the corn- trade to corn-growers ; 
and of the silk-manufacture to silk- weavers, &o., &c. ; and 
thus each class of men are benefited bv some restrictions. 
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mary law of nature, self-defence. J^ow as a State ia made up 
of men, the State can have no authoritj which each man in the 
State did not possess before he entered into the body politic. 
And from this it follows, not on! J that capital punishment, 
banishment, and such like punishments are. unauthorized and 
wrong, but that all attempts on the part of the State to pro- 
mote education, impose oaths, or to encourage religion in any 
form, or to regulate the institution of marriage in any way, 
is a tyrannical assumption of rights over man, which power 
may indeed enable it to enforce," &c., but nothing can jus- 
tify. [68.] 

138. If the difference in the various races of "f ^, J^f i^^ve 
been produced by climatic causes, they must each oi xu ^ ^^^ 
bad a separate proto-plastic pair for their P^^f?^l^t\c causes -, 
these differences cannot have been produced by ^^^^^e parexits 
therefore the races cannot have sprung from the » 
originally. [See 400 and 412.] . ^^^e o€ 

139. Opium is a poison; but pbysicians ^ . ^g^^^s a.^^^ 
their patients to take Opium; therefore V^^ -^ 
some of their patients to take poison. ^\\}o^ (^^^ rl, 

140. Animal food may be entirely dispe^^^^e ^^^'^^Vc^ 
shown by the practice of the Brahmins and ot ^^ ^^3 \\ Coo^ 
and vegetable food may be entirely dispensed ^^ . ^xiS> ^\^ f oo<> 
from the example of the Esquimaux and others) 'fot© » 
consists of animal food and vegetable food; t.U^ . x-x^^ 
may be dispensed with. ^^^^ X.^a.? % 

^ 141. I have shown, ffentlemen, that it is *^^ ^Vx^'^^xotiB ®^ t> 
of all God's creatures to be free. I l^^^^^^o^^^ etx^^^^^^^Sl 
people having the same tongue, historic ^f^xx&> ^^t v^^'^^^-i 
associations, conveniently situated, and exi^^^^^^-fci^-^ atV^"? ^^ 
nmnbers for the purpose, are entitled to a ^^ ^^X^- ^^\A 
existence; and I claim, therefore, not only *J^ "^ nation. ^^.. 
Americans for my poor and oppressed Hung^^^^ ^1 aid xiecc^ 
that I shall have, but also their interventioti ^x^^ 

their firGTlft^/%,,o ICV^^^Kx- l^ ■A,«.^;cifiinrr +ll« -0^^ ^ , 
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overlooked such a scene, another would not. One Evangelist 
was impressed with one scene and a second bj another. And 
thus it must have happened that, amongst the four, at least 
one would have noticed the Essenes. But no one of the four 
Gospels alludes to them. The Acts of the Apostles is a fifth 
body of recollections, but this does not notice them. The Apo- 
calypse of St. John says not one word about them. St. Peter 
and St. James in their Epistles entirely overlook them. St. 
Paul gives no sign that he had ever heard of them. Where- 
fore we must conclude that there was no sect known by that 
name, except in the delusions conjured up by his own igno- 
rant heart ( Josephns). 



^ 6. Examples presenting Questions of Method. 

143. All the facts of man's mental activity may be referred 
to two classes. Spontaneity and Beflection. But of the two 
classes, the spontaneous must be first in point of time. For 
reflection implies volition, and volition implies that the thing 
chosen is already in the mind, as an object of conscious 
thought before the choice. Hence it could not have been given 
in reflection, and must therefore have been given in spon- 
taneity. 

144. " With God nothing is impossible." But God can- 
not make the three angles of a triangle more than two right 
angles ; therefore some things are impossible with God. [Se^ 
423, 424.] 

145. The religion of the ancient Greeks and Bomans wa^ 
a tissue of extravagant fables and groundless superstitions^ 
credited by the vulgar and the weak, and maintained by th^ 
more enlightened, from selfish or political views: the same 
was clearly the case with the religion of the Egyptians : tho 
same may be said of the Brahminical worship of India, and 
the religion of Fo professed by the Chinese : the same of the 

1? lit •! . *.1 ■X^ . A.« 
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146. A feeble Executive implies a feoble execution oftb 
Government. A feeble execution is but another name for a 
bad execution ; and a government ill ex^ecnted, whatever it 
may be in theory must be in practice a bad government. 
Hence with a feeble or inefl&cient executive, a govermuent 
will always be bad, whatever may be its form or its theory. 

147. In the Scriptures it is written concemiDg the Church, 
and we see that the Church exists. There it is written con- 
cerning idols that they shall cease, and we see that they are 
not. There it is written that the Jews were to Jose the king- 
dom, and we see that the fact is so. There it is written con- 
cerning heretics that they should exist, and we see that it is so. 
There it is written also concerning the Day of Judgment. There 
it is written concerning the rewards of the good and the punish- 
ment of the wicked. In all things we have found God faith- 
ful. Will He fail and deceive us in the last ? 

148. I maintain that the Fugitive Slave Law is uncon- 
Btitutional, or at least a law not required by the Constitution. 
" Slaves^^ are not mentioned in the clause requiring the ren- 
dition of persons held to service in one State escaping into 
another. The gentlemen [of the South] say indeed that slaves 
are included in the scope and intent of the law. But I answer 
BO are undoubtedly the Negroes, who have been adnaitted to 
citizenship in the Northern States, included in that claixse ot 
the Constitution which declares that the " citizens of cacn 
State are entitled to the privileges and immunities of citizens 
in any of the other States into which they may go to resicie. 
And they exclude Negro citizens of the Northern States tro^ 
citizenship in their States, if they choose to go into tnei 
borders. 

149. St. Paul says, « Whom God did foreknow He also di^- 
predestinate to be conformed to the image of his Son. -^^'^^ 
over whom He did predestinate them He also caUed, arija ^1*^ 
He called them He also justified, and whom he justified J:* 
also glorified.'* But Christians, so long as they are liviB^ i^ 
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can have any effect, create a new carparatiany and transfer to it 
all the property and franchises of the old. The two corpora^ 
tions are not the same in any thing which essentially belongs 
to the existence of a corporation. They have different names 
and different powers, rights and duties. Their organization is 
wholly different The powers of the corporation are not vested 
in the same or similar hands ; and the act itself provides for 
the first meeting and organization of the new corporation. It 
expressly provides that the new corporation shall have and 
hold all the property of the old ; a provision which would be 
quite unnecessary upon any other ground than that tiie old 
corporation was dissolved. 

151. It has been noticed that when we see a good act per- 
formed, we approve the act and feel a sympathy with the agent 
It has hence been laid down as a fundamental principle in 
Ethics, that those actions are good which thus elicit our sym- 
pathy and approbation. But this is a false criterion. It implies 
a judgment concerning the act, " it is ffood," and a feeling or 
emotion, and holds that the judgment is based upon the emo- 
tion. But the judgment precedes and is the cause of the 
emotion, for the emotion will always remain the same so long 
as our estimate of the act remains unchanged. But let us 
hear something concerning the act which changes our estimate 
of its character, and the emotion or feeling towards the person 
who performed it changes also. 

152. If a paste be made of wheat flour, boiled in water, 
and allowed to stand for a few days, there will be in it not 
only small plants or vegetables, but also small animalculie. 
Now the boiling would of itself have destroyed all the seeds 
of vegetables, as well as the ova of any animal existence, b^ 
that we are led inevitably to the conclusion that inorganic 
matter will produce both vegetable and animal life, without 
the seeds or ova of preceding plants or animals of the same 
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*5««ifc''««tetebeL*'^«es Jej,f **»<!« of that whose 
"failtif "*®'«««ffonf^i®''"-««toyL^''* "* tie foetus in 
"**»*« of aD^**^Wil-S' ^'eW !^«**« «f.«fe after ; in 

*° oxist Jr?1 oases thaf l- ^'^^'S^ «« i^«^ots 

"o so iit«»- ^''oe ire »,f„ ® oian^eg^ -"^ '''0">g. continues 

^'%2«i'"*»o«ett?J^*^"Bt«,gfo^^V The following ^7V% 

. As facf5'' ''^getahleT^I' (^) thai 1?^***. and other .aaitie- 
.^'^''^S '' '^'s foiS':'1rf*°«* '* ^«« owing to ^o^^ 

«»ined Sit' ^^^ the fe" '^^n P^eJ^dt^ **- ^"kes ita «'lE>X»e*'- 
"'»de frS ?*.* tie fle^ ff^* or TV^V^S it a disease «-^^«»^« 
Oflienrt *'»«nais^„ -'""o milt t^^^^- It i« also «^scer- 
Ctft^?o its i>,S« sL^ cat^**^'/ ani ST^ -^^^^ 

• Tfo,tie dis6»„Z "» .tie »oo,?= . f2. animals whiolx .^^^a.^^ 
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eaten the poison, but communicate it to their offspring. And 
(9) in those cases in which the flesh of diseased animals had 
been swallowed and vomited up soon afterwards, there was 
either no disease or only very little following. [To be treated 
as a case of Elimination.] 

155. The yarious systems of pagan idolatry correspond so 
closely, that they cannot have been struck out independently 
in the several countries where they have been established, and 
must therefore have originated from a common source. But 
if they had a common source, then either one nation must have 
communicated its peculiar theology to every other people in 
the way of peaceftd and voluntary imitation, or through the 
medium of conquest and violence ; or all nations must have 
been assembled together in a single conmmnity, and then agreed 
to adopt the theology in question as a new and recent inven- 
tion ; or, having received it from the past, and believing it on 
whatever grounds to be true, they must have carried it with 
them as from that common centre to all parts of the globe. 
The first and second are impossible in the nature of things ; 
therefore 'all these various systems must have had a common 
origin. 

But the third position is nearly as incredible as either the 
first or the second ; namely, that they should have all agreed 
in one stupendous system of imposture, professing to believe 
as divine that which they knew that they had of themselves 
but recently invented. 

Idolatry, therefore, must have arisen before the dispersion 
of inankind, and be a corruption of a tradition that was be- 
lieved true at an age so near to the origin of the race (or its 
restoration after the flood), that its foundation must have been 
in the truths which were either observed by man, or super- 
naturally communicated to him at the time of his creation. 

156. The fundamental doctrines and institutions of Chris- 
tianity are not to be held as mere opinions, with regard to 
which men may innocently differ, and be entitled in their diver- 
sities to that consideration and respect to which they are enti- 
tled in matters of mere indifference or uncertainty. For other- 

"WifWi no 'nArnonfl aoiiM Via «LllA-aro«1 fr* ofK-mm ^ha fmifli ivifli flial*. 
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Buch that they cannot be innocently rejected. IfQod is inii- 
fiitely wise he knew what was sufficient evidence^ and if He is 
just He would never require belief and obedience without; giw- 
ing such evidence as would throw the guilt of unbelief upon 
the' unbeliever. And in all other cases, in all departments of 
thought, we hold to certain fundamental principles with regard 
to which we allow of no differences of opinion, which we ac- 
knowledge to be entitled to respect. In Geometry, in Astro- 
nomy, in Mechanics, every where in fact, we expect the assent 
of all intelligent and well-disposed men to certain fondamental 
principles. We do not treat the man who pretends to science, 
and yet denies that the earth revolves on its axis around the 
sun, instead of the sun's moving around the earth as entitlea 
to argument. We regard him as either a fool or a^?^^^^*'^ 
In Hke manner the Articles of Faith contained in the Apo^ 
ties' Creed, the Ministry, the Worship, and tl^^ Sacraments ot 
the Church, have been held in aU ages of the Church ^^^^^ 
fundamental in their character, and too fuHj *^^^ la mere 
revealed in the Scriptures, to be properly regardea ^^^^^^e£ 
subjects of opinion and preference, in regard to wnic 
could be innocent or properlv entitled to favor. 






§ 7. Abstract o/Lbsue's Short and Easy MetTw • 

" What you ask and I undertake to accompUsb,^^ tTtv^\% 
some one topic of reason which shall demonstrat>e , - ^!^^ga>»^ 
the Christian Eeligion, and at the same time o^ ^otV^ aV®"^^ 
jfrom the impostures of Mahomet and whole P^^^ ^ve ^ \^^^t 

" If the matters of fact whicli are recorded ^^^ ^^c\ ^^^ 
be true, the truth of doctHne of Chkxst ^^^^^o\5l "^ *«r 

evinced ; for if His miracles be true they do "^ o ^^e 

of what He delivered." -, -fcb.e^ ^ x. oi 

" The same is to be said as to Moses s^rxc^ ttr^^'^at- 

I shall then/r5^ lay down such rules ^-^^^^^ 0^ ^X 0^^A 
matters of fact in ffeneral, that where they »" S^, I ^Z.^e^'l o^ 
ters of fact cannot be false. And then, ^^^^f^\>±^ "S^ffe-^' C 
that all these rules do meet in the matters ot ^_ ^.t>«:rs ^^ 
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I. The Boles are : 

1st. That the matters of fact be such as that men's out- 
ward senses, their eyes and ears may be judges of it. 

2d. That it be done publicly in the face of the world. 

3d. That not only public monuments be kept up in memorj 
of it, but some outward actions to be performed. 

4th. That such monuments, and such actions or observ- 
ances be instituted, and do commence from the time that the 
matter of fact was done. 

The two first rules make it impossible for any such matter 
of fact to be imposed upon men at the time when such matter 
of fact was said to be done. 

The only altematlTe, therefore, is that such matter of fact 
might be invented some time after. 

But against this the two last rules (3d and 4th) secure us, 
as much as the two first rules in the former case. 

II. The matters of fact of Moses and of Christ have all 
these rules or marks before mentioned, and that neither the 
matters of fact of Mahomet, nor what is reported of the Hea- 
then deities have the like, and that no imposture can hare 
them all. 

As to Moses. He persuaded the Israelites that he had 
brought 600,000 of them from Egypt and through the Bed 
Sea, that he fed them forty years without bread by a miracu- 
lous manna. But he could not have persuaded them of these 
facts if they had not been true, since every man's senses that 
were then alive must have conlaradicted it. So that here are 
the first and second of the above-mentioned four marks. 

J?or the same reason it would have been impossible for 
him to persuade them to receive his five Books (the Penta- 
teuch) as truth, unless they were so ; since in those books he 
constantly appeals to them as eye and ear witnesses of those 
things. 

The utmost that we can suppose then is, that these Books 
were written in some a^e after Moses and put out in his name. 

But in that case it is impossible that the Books shouliL 
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r*<»Wed »e truth, Bince no such copy woold 1,^^ been in ex- 
?tence ia the Ark or in the King's possession, as tie Book 
Itself claims. 

But besides this the Book speaks of laws and ordinances, 
••nd of the time and circumstances of their origin, and claims 
that they had been observed from the time of their origin, as 
of the Passover, the institution of the Levites, the budding ot 
Aaron's rod, which was still kept in the Ark, the pot of manna^ 
the brazen serpent, and the Feast of Pentecost, /^^^^ti^n, 
was also the Sabbath, the daily sacrifices, the ye^'jyn v remem- 
«»e new moons, and other monthly, weeUy, »»*,^*ytbe third 
Frances and recognitions of these thmgs. Here tueu 
^'^^fourih marks mentioned above are foand- ^^^ged before 
But suppose that these thmgs had bee» IPiLoks impof ®*^ 
the Books of Moses were forged; that tbese f ° ^ ^^ey Vx»* 
??^f *he people only in ma^g'them b^l^^^evet oco'^'^^^t^ 
Kept these observances in memory of what i^^^^e obset'*^^ y 
^ifi. ■ *^8 supposes that the Jews kep*> ■*^^„g N»\iat tb. ^ 
«ther in memory of nothing, or without J«**°^ , „t^^ 

commemorated. ^^e g^^'"'' 

-„_-- "* *^® observances themselves eipre^^ vJ^%^ 

reason of their being kept. atv5 ^^^^^'LTae*^ 

they & !?PP««« '^' ^'"^ *^^ '^°* "^^tV -^'^^ rS^*^ "^ 
ihlttu^\ these observances, and that tla^y^ees o^ ^ ^ 

^n*WlMid never hearl before. ^ «. ol*®*^ .Jra ^^ 

-^oes any D^ist think it possible that sucl* »• ^^^ tD*'*^^ ***% 

fapf^K?",^^^' aU these four marks do meet *:*^».v\of • tVnO^A 
iwt which are recorded in the Gospel, of o^'^^^A »^ . ^5 ^^*» 
^ fhf • **^« "^™el« of feeding tL^ tho^^^ ^W»^ JJei c^^, 
a^ thousand were converted at one time ^^eCot* ? SvxVP^e 

ZTe wfe.«>' the <««>_ o^ .• Baptism, ^^^ _ ;Aoy , ,egaj ^ 



w»,^- -r?®** for the two last: Baptism, rr^^K*- *^"v< a ^®8't' ^t 

Zf^-^^^ **^ *l»e Ministry, which has co»*'^^ »»5*^ roleS * 
^^o.s«on to this day, in'aU which respeo^ *?!»« ^"^ 
.f*f* Pospel narrative as completely fulfi* ^ , , Ae*' 

titwe that are related of Moses. ' ^Pflze^^j^e f<*^«* 
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Secondly, those that are told of him want the first two 
rules ; they were not performed in the presence of any one^ 
and we have only his word for them. 

The same is to be said of the fables of the Heathen gods. 
* It is true that the Heathen deities had their priests. They 
had also feasts and games, and other institutions in memory 
of them. But all these want the fourth mark, they were not 
instituted at the time of the occurrence of the events which 
they claim to commemorate ; and their priests were not ap- 
pointed by the gods, but only by others in honor of them. 
And therefore these orders of priests are no eyidence to the 
truth of the matters of fact which are reported of their 
gods. 

I Y. Now to apply what has been said. You may challenge 
all the Deists in the world to show any action that is fabulonSi 
which has all the four rules or marks before mentioned. No, 
it is impossible. And (to resume a little what has been spoken 
of before) the histories of Exodus, and the Gospel, never could 
have been received, if they had not been true ; because the 
institution of the Priesthood of Levi, and of Christ ; of the 
Sabbath, of the Passover, and of Circumcision ; of Baptism, 
and of the Lord's Supper, &c., are there related as descend- 
ing all the way down from those times, without interruption. 
And it is full as impossible to persuade men that they had 
been circumcised or baptized — ^had circumcised or baptized 
their children — had celebrated passovers, sabbaths, sacra- 
ments, &c., under the government and administration of a cer- 
tain order of priests, if they had done none of these things, as 
to make them believe that they had gone through seas upon 
dry land, seen the dead raised, &>c. And without believing 
these, it was impossible that either the Law or the Gospel 
could have been received. 



^ 8. Mr. Webster's Argument in th$ Cfirard WiU Gase. 

This Will devises a certain sum of money to be appro* 
priated to the erection and support of a College (10).* iC 

The first question is whether this devise can be sustained 
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othermse tlian as a charity. If the devise be a goad limita- 
tion at law, if it require no exercise of the favor which is 
bestowed upon privileged testaments, there ia already an end 
to the question — this point is conceded. 

The devise is void according to the general rules of law, 
on account of its not mentioning the persons to whom the be- 
quest is made. 

The bequest must stand then, if it stand at all, on the pecu- 



liar rules which equitable jurisprudence applies to charities. 

But I maintain that neither by judicial decisions, nor by 
correct reasoning on general principles, can this devise or be- 
quest be regarded as a charity ; (11) because, 

It is derogatory to the Christian Beligion. ^ ^ n 

It tends to weaken men's reverence for that ^^^^^^Jt^e- 
their conviction of its authority and importance ; and, ^ ^^ 
fore, it tends in its general character to mischievous axxa 
to useful ends. ^^ or 

The College is founded to promote infidelity, and a g 
devise for such objects is not a charity (12). , ^\\c^ ^^ 

The object of this bequest is against the public E^*^^ to 
the State ; therefore the devise ought not to be ^*^ 
take effect. asrT>o^® ^^ 

These are the two propositions which it is my p^*^*^ 
maintain on this part of the case (12). ^ ^€> 

The Will excludes all Ministers of the Gospel ^^ 
College (13). , ^ .^^ :Si^^^ 

There is no Christian charity that excludes ^** ^ 

It has so been understood from the time ot ^ .^^ 

doTO to our own (16). , , ^ -a xxo ^^%<^^ 

The opening counsel admitted that there iB 7* -©^^^I^Wtr'^l 
without Christianity (19), and I maintain tb^ ^^ CJ V^ 
the authority of Ood is disowned, the duti^^^^ ^i^^ 
tianity derided, and its Ministers shut out, t,i^ ^^ 

no charity (19, 20). ^-.5 &J^^^^^0^ ' 

,He who rejects the ordinary^means of a^ccom^ .^^ 
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But nothinj? is more certain in Ohristianity, than that the 
Author of the Christian Beligion Himself did appoint a Chris- 
tian Ministry. 

He who does not belieye this cannot believe the rest (31). 

This Ministry have continued to our day, and gone over 
the whole world performing their work. Nowhere has any 
part of the globe been Christianized without the Ministry. It 
is therefore idle mockery to pretend that that man has any 
respect for the Christian Eeligion who derides and rejects its 
Ministers (32). 

In the next place this scheme of eduOation is derogatory to 
Christianity, because it proceeds upon the presumption that 
Christianity is not the only true foundation, or any necessaiy 
foundation of morals. 

So the world has not thought. 

The Word of God declares otherwise in the Decalogue (34). 

Christ tauffht otherwise (35). 

Reason and human nature teach otherwise (35, 36). 

Again, the Will excludes the observance of the Christian 
SabbatL 

But the Christian Sabbath is a part of Christianity. This 
is admitted by all Christians (37), and the Will excludes the 
means for observing the Sabbath (37, 38). 

And where the Christian Sabbath is not observed, there is 
no public worship of God. 

But the reasons assigned for the exclusion of Christianity 
from the College, are still more derogatory to Christianity. 

They are that the evils resulting from the diversity of 
opinions and sects, is greater than the good which Christianity 
itself produces ; whence he infers that we should cut up Chris- 
tianity by the roots (42). 

^ ' '«o«aftning, if it were allowed, would 
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bequest which counteracts the public policy of tie State can- 
not be sustained (67). [The case of Methodist Church vs. 
Kemington and the 8th of Johnson, p. 291.] 

§ 9. Mr. Dana's Argument in the Ellsworth School Case. 

This was a suit brought by Laurence and Bridget Donahoe 
against Richards and others, Superintending Committee of 
Schools, claiming damages of the Committee for havmg ex- 
cluded the Plaintiffs from the benefit of the common »fn<^o«» 
by making the reading of the Bible, in the common English 
Version, obligatory upon all the pupils. The Plaintiffs being 
Koman Catholics could not comply, on grounds of conscien- 
tious scruples. 

This is a novel suit ; there is no one like it in ^^^.^^^f'^*^^^ 
. , The general prmciple of law is, " that a public o&cer « 
cismg a discretion, judicial in its character, cast upon u™ ^^ 
the law, is not liable to private actions for damages, nni« 
acts in bad faith or from malice." malice 

But in this case it is not pretended that there ^a» 
or bad faith (6). ^^ ^^e 

By the constitution and laws of Maine it is tlie ^^J?^ ^^A 
Committee, « to direct the general course of i^^Vj^V xA tl>^ 
what books shall be used in the respective 8C>^^^^\i,e use of 
f^^rcise of this authority, the Committee contmiiea ^' 
the Bible in the common EngUsh Version (7). ^^ exp^*- 

By authority of the State also they have P^^, ^ith t,V^^ 
from any school, any pupils who shall not comply 
regulations which they have made (7). ^^ „e 1^^ 

Now the poitMt whether the Defendants in tlxiB sm 
ble has never been decided. 1 N H- »». ^t 

^?*,J?**^e <3aseof Wheeler i;s. Patterson, A ^^-y^^l^ fa^ 



-we 



r^ 



S^ 



721""'^"^ *^^* Selectmen of a town, were iio^ 
lrn^^^^^'^ ^i«P^i^ilege of voting, «^«?. ^^^'^fre pure »^- ^ 

St^d^r^^^-V'-^-^ -otxves --P^^^^^Goojle 

^u witu tx-sud and malice." ^or* u was Hel^^ 

Inthfinoc^ ^^^ .^ .... -i-l TVTftt. 339, It w^** _t^ 
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exempted firom liability for damages when acting with in- 
tegrity." 

In Allen vs. Blunt, 3 Story 141, it was held that*, '' where 
a particular duty is confided to a public officer, to be exercised 
by him at his discretion, upon an examination of facts, of 
which he is made the appropriate judge, his decision is con- 
clusiTe." 

In 7 Howard 89, and 12 Howard 390, it was held that the 
commander of a ship was not responsible for the punishment 
of a marine, though he were innocent, so long as he did it not 
from malice, and that he was not responsible for error of law, 
or in his judgment of facts if he acted in good faith. 

All these cases are analogous to the one before the Court. 
The only exception is the case of Lincoln vs. Hapgood. This 
decision, however, has 'been overruled. 

But not only are the defendants not liable for damages in 
this suit The continuance of the use of the Bible is a rea- 
sonable exercise of their discretionary power. 

It has always been used in the schools of Maine. 

The Defendants are obliged by law to see that the princi- 
ples of morality and all the virtues shall be taught in the 
schools. But how can principles of morality be taught except 
on the basis of religion ? A system of morality not founded 
on religion is not morality, but only a system of self-interest. 

The objection however is not, they say, to the Bible, but 
to our English Version of it. 

But " great portions of the translation were made by men 
in the bosom of the General Church before the Reformation." 
Testimony to its accuracy has been borne by learned men of 
the Boman Church. 

As a fountain of pure idiomatic English it has no eoual in 
the world. From it we derive our household words. Hence 
as a preparation for life, an accjuaintance with the common 
English Bible is indispensable, while the Eomish Version is 
un-English. 

But the effect of this objection is to exclude the Bible 
altogether. Each denomination has a translation, or at least 
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It only remains to consider the cotistitntMn^i ^l,- *. 
against the kw under which the Committee aot^ objections 

^ u\^ ^^'''' ^ '®?^*^^ ^^""i^^ ''''^ determine what studies 
shall be FMTSued, and what books read, must be lodged some- 
where. The Constitution of Maine gives the Legislature 
power « to make and establish all reasonable laws and regula- 
tions for the defence and benefit of the people, not repugnant 
to the Constitution of Maine, or to that of the United States." 
And if this power to select books, and suspend or refuse chil- 
dren for disobedience, were not expressly given in the Consti- 
tution, it would be implied in the necessity of the case (Sher- 
man vs. Charlestown, 8 Cush. 161 ; and Spear vs. Cunmiings, 
22 Pick. 223). 

It is said that the schools are public, and that all resident 
tax-payers have a vested right in them. 

But this right must be enjoyed subject to restrictions and 
limitations, necessary for the good and rights of others. Tins 
does not subject one denomination to another, but the choice 
of a few to the good of the many. 

The only constitutional question worthy of attention, is 
that which arises from the clause which declares that " no one 
shall be hurt, molested, or restrained in his person, liberty, or 
estate for his religious opinions." 

This clause was intended to guard against perseoutiox^y 
directed against person or property. But there is no sucli. 
persecution in this case ; whatever inconvenience may have beexi. 
suffered, is the incidental and indirect consequence of th© 
opinions which the Plaintiffs choose to hold. 

But if they were " hurt or molested," in the sense of tHe 
Constitution, still the act of the Committee is not unconstittJ-- 
tional. 

It is a constitutional provision, for instance, that no man.'i3 
property shall be taken for public uses without compensation. 
And yet the Legislature has full power to regulate the mannor 
in which men shall use and enjoy their property, so as to pre- 
serve the rights of the public. In this exercise of legislati^ro 
power, a man's property may sometimes be much diminishe<i,^ j 

or even destroyed, and he have no remedy. zed byLjOOglC 

In the Warren Bridire case it was established that tlio 
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if it be not confiscated or abolished. The daily maloBg of 
highways, railroads, and canak for the public good, is con- 
stantly impairing the value of some private property, ana in 
some cases totaUy destroying it, and yet no compensataon is 
made i. 

I^ the case of Tewksbury it was held (11 Met. 55) Aat tte 
State mirfit prohibit Mr. T. from taking sand from P" o*" 
beach. So in Alger's case (7 CosL 58), burials vioitieB may 
be prohibited without compensating the owners of wits lor 
their loss, however costty or valuable they msj have become. 
The Sunday laws also are held to be constitutional, althouga 
the Jews, by reason of their religions profesaon, lose one axm 
of their working life, and are "hurt and restrained m tteir 
liberty and estate," and put to an inequaUty with ChrwOM"- 

The Constitution prohibits religious tests m qnaUficata^ 
to office. Yet all judicial officers are required to «^nunirt« 
oaths, although the Quakers regard the taking of oaths as un- 
L awiLi l • 

Hence we must conclude that the power of **i®^ommit^ 
is not rendered unconstitutional, by the mere fact that ^^^^ 
dentaUy operates to the disadvantage of an individual wno, oy 
his opinions or preferences, has put himself in opposition 
the laws of the knd and the acts of its legitimate authonties. 
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OF SUBJECTS AND OF THE TECHNICAL TERMS OCCURRING 
IN THE WORK. , , , ,, 



Abscissio Infiniti 241, its uses 241, 

242. 
Absoltttb truth, proved only hj 

Demonstration 825. 
Abstbact, knowledge of the, subse- 
qnent to that of the concrete 361. 
Abstract Terms explained 14. 
Abstraction what 215. 
AcATEGORsacATic Teims 13. 
AccxDEMTS separable and insepara- 
ble 19, predicated of all subjects 
56, Fallacy of 191. 
AcciDBNTAii Properties may be- 
come Formal 222, may become 
Material 284, may become Essen- 
tial 810. 
AcHnxEs and the Tortoise, sophisms 

of 235 n. 
AcQiTisiTioN of knowledge begins 
with the individual and concrete 
361. 
Addition, the Principle of 284. 
Adequacy of Propositions 65. 
Adjectives, their logical force 48. 
Affirmation, grounds of 102. 
Affirbcativb Judgments classify 
their subject 64, how related to 
Ne}?ative 61, do not iHatrihufA thA 



Am)RICH*s account of the Predica- 

bles 19 ». « , , . ^ T 

Algebra, a series of Methods of In- 
vestigation in Discrete Quantity 

Ai/TERNATB Ck)NCEPTlOK8 15. 

AiTERNATB Speciks 27, used as 
subjects 66, constitute coordmste 
terms in Digunctivo Judgment* 

100 
AMonoK of a Proposition, wl^t 

Ambiguous Middue wliat 189, vari- 
ous forms of 190. 

AMPKBBfs Classificatioii of the So^ 
ences criticised 840. 

Analogous Spheres 20. 

^ALOOY 33 and 249 •.., proved ^ 
AflBrmative ^"°*^»,?^*^? x^^ 
v^rtk 124, as a Metliod of 1^- 

TrSt^ »— -^^le 
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thingB, logical and phjdcal 243, 
oertaintj of its results 244 et 9eq„ 
exiables us to see Implied proper- 
ties 248. 

Analytic Method of Teacliiiig 362, 
based upon the Natoral Classifi- 
cation 363. 

Akalttio JinDOMSirrs 203, do not 
add to our knowledge 208, a priori 
206. 

Antecedence not Cansality, though 
implied in it 259, proved by In- 
duction 260. 

Antecedent in a Conditional Judg- 
ment 91, ground of the truth of 
the Consequent 171. 

Antecedents in Nature, simple and 
complex 264. 

Antecedent Probabilitt and im- 
probability with reference to dif- 
ferent totalities 89. 

Aniitueiic Terms 41. 

ApoDicnc or Necessaiy Judgments 
60, their relation to ti^e Assertires 
as used in Formula 63. 

Appeal to facts 808. 

Approach piogressire 824. 

Aboument analyzed 7, from Con- 
ceptions 281, from Principles 290, 
from Authority 298, from Facts 
808, by Induction 304, by Exam- 
ple 816, by Analogy 819, by con- 
cuirence <^ Circumstances and 
Tesdmoxiy 822, by Progressive 
Approach 824, Afffumentum ad Tg- 
normHam 826, from Exceptions 
830, ad ffommem 836, ad Verecun- 
diam 386, ad Imridian 837, distin- 
gnidied from Assertion 874, and 
Artifices 874. 

AsisfroTLE the founder of Lo^c 1, 
attributes its origin to Zeno 2, his 
Categories 34 »., his Dictum 124 n., 
his list of Sophisms or Fallacies 
184 n., his true Conclusion from 
false Premises 187 n., his defini- 
tion of Induction 249 ». and 



Investigation in Ducrete Qnas- 
tity2S. 

AjEtncLE not used before words de- 
noting Genera 52. 

Abtdices to be distingoiahed from 
Formula and from Fallacies 192, 
from Arguments 374. 

Abib, the Faculty of 339. 

Assertion to be distingnished from 
Aigument 374. 

Assertive Jddohentb 61, their re- 
lation to 4he Formula 63. 

AirrHOKnT proved by Testimony 
281, Aiguments from 293, our 
only ground of proof in some 
oases 294. 

Average, a Method of InvestigatioD 
287, its vaiious uses 238, 239, 
240. 

Axioms 290 note, how proved 278. 

Bacon's Experimentum Crucis273, 
Classification of the Sciences S40, 

Babbaba, Syllogism in 119, all Syl- 
logisms whose names begin with 
B may be reduced to 127. 

Baboko 120, reducible to Barbara 
127, 128, to Ferio 129. 

Beautiful, the Idea of the, as de- 
terminlDg Methods 199, its rela- 
tion to the Useful 201. 

Begging the Question, FaUacy of 
186. 

BoKABDO 121, may be reduced to 
Barbara 127, 129, to Darii 129. 

Botany cited as an illustration of the 
Progress of Scientific Clasaificatioa 
358. 

Bramantip 122, may be reduced to 
Barbara 127, 128, peculiariiy of 
in the resolution of Sorites 141. 

Butler Bishop, Method of in «»^ 
Analogy 321, 334. 

Calculation, Methods of in I>5^|^ 
_ Crete Quantity 288. _ ^_^ 
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Camestrbs 120, may be reduced 

to Celarent 127. 
Categorematic, tenns when said to 

be 13. 
Categorics 13, of Aristotle 34 n., 

of Kant 34 n. 
Categoric Judgments 44, Pure, 
Comparative, and Probable 46, 
make a Classification 60, simjle 
and complex 77, Compound, Co 
pulative 80, Causal 81, Discretive 
81, Conditional 82, Disjunctive 82, 
Exceptive and Exclusive 83, Com- 
parative 84. 
Categorical SrUiOGiSMs include 
three Propositions and three 
Terms 108, names of Terms and 
Premises in 108, 109, number and 
names of 122, indirect conclusions 
of 123, conversion of 124, Modals 
J^ 131, Compound or Sorites 138, 
Compound Propositions in 149. 
t^ADSAL Propositionb 81, are pro- 
Pf rfy Enthymemes 160, how com- 
Pleted 160. 
Causality something more than 
Antecedence 269, not proved by 
induction 260, three conditions 
Inquired 261, often depends upon 
the Mode of the Substance 263, 
often depends upon the complex- 
ity of the Antecedent 264. 
i^AusB absolixte 29, and effect alter- 
nate conceptions 80, relative 80, 
pnmary and secondary 80, effi- 
cient, occasional, material, formal, 
• tmal, and negative 80, transient, 
pemanent, and immanent 32, in 
iSAtnre oxUy secondary 260, caUed 
»lso Instrnmental 261, Substan- 
^al and Modal 269, must be a 
substance 261, causa vera and 
f^ ^fficUm 262, adequate and 
^^ogeneons 263, four kinds of 
words denotintr r!ftn«.« otiJ. whAn 



Cesarb 120, reduced to Celarent 
128. 

Chain Stzjlooish or Sorites 1 3d. 

Obances favorable and unfavorable 
87, in the same and in different 
Events 165. 

ClRCUMSTANCEg, facts regarded as 
215, argument from 322, its pro- 
per sphere 323. . 

Pf Aas-ooNCEPTioNS what 20o, oi 

^ aTciStive Mind the basxs of 

gone Judgmente 50^Pr^^^ P^^es 
extends to """"^^ental proper- 
61, based upon ^'^4, /ormul» 
ties 53, become 3«^/^co»d ot- 
of 146 made »*, . „ew one »* 

the next 221, ^« ^^e of «^*'^%2, 
tion 250, ^^rlTol^^t^e.: tr 
867, a nlw one ^ ^^ts^n^'tS 



lastic 339, ?f!^^ic^ ' t^^ ^ -^^ 
ridge's, and ^^^ oi:^^ ^^jp^ry 
t«'8 341, a ^^^^o J^o^ 
character o* ^^o tJTs&'^ji 
necessity ^'^^^^^I't. ^^^ 
Natural to ^^^^ ^ ««.». 



character of ^^Ts&l^rV^ 

neceswty f^^Gi^Ao^*^^1, ^^ ' 
Natural to. B^^^ ^6^^^. ^ 

the perfecUO^^^^^^T^ *^ 
trated frota ^^ ^^*^^ .,^»^^^ 

Conception l^^^riP^^^^tvot^^^ 



CouoeptionA^^,^»^^,^^^g, 
from Genera* V«»**ZiBft *^ f 

how to he U»*^ 5- ^^ Aft ^^ 



now to D© **^ ^^ ^^ -ft 

OOMI»AJ«ATIVB Ivt^ Digjiz.edbyVnOOglC 
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same m pure CategoricaU 161, 
simple comparatives 152, the con- 
ditions of their yalidity 154, in 
which intensity is legaided as 
cause 155, of manner, time, place, 
&c. 156. 

CSoMPABisoNB, imply three terms 85, 
of equality and inequality, and of 
greater and of less ihtensity 85, 
of time, place, &c. 86. 

GoMPOsrnoK, Fallacy of 190. 

Complex Propositions reducible to 
simple incomplex 84. 

GoMFOuiTD Oategobicai. Proposi- 
tions reducible to simple complex 
84. 

CoMPouHD CoTXDmosAi^ 96, 174. 

Comprehended Sphere always the 
Sulject 111. 

CoMPBEHENDiNQ Sphere always the 
Predicate 111. 

CoMPBERENUON of Tcrms 14. 

COMPBEHENBIVE QuANTITT dcter- 

. mines the intenttve 60, of three 
degrees 60. 

CoMPBEHENSiTBNEfls of tcrms ex- 

- clusiyeness of matter 51. 

Compters Classification of the Sci- 
ences 841. 

Conception 7, 9, adequate and in- 
adequate 10, c^ Ideas, how made 
adequate 11, of the Impossible 12, 
the relations of 13, the sphere and 
matter of 14, matter determines 
the sphere 15, Alternate 15, dis- 
tinguished from facts 214, manner 
of passing from one mind to an- 
other 216, 847, Analysis of 244, 
cannot be conveyed from mind to 
mind as wholes 848, reconstructed 
by the person receiving it 849, 
none that cannot be defined 851, 
Ultimate and Primary 856, imply 
previous perceptions 356, made 
distinct by the Essentia, definite 

Vv~ *V._ T^k^iSP i» nt*t* \ 



Premises 115, indireot 128, diiect 
128, compound 149, true from 
false Premises, Aristotle's account 
of 187 n., when proved 280, as 
determining wholes in argumenta- 
tion 876. 

Concrete, knowledge begins with 
objects in the 361. 

Concrete Terms 14. 

CoNCVRRENGB of facts or of testi- 
mony, what 822, its value 323. 

Conditional Judgments 44, imply 
categoric 46, three terms and two 
copulas dl, members of 91, depend 
upon the Sequence 92, oompowid- 
ed with Di^unctives 102. 

Conditional Modals 79, maybe- 
come Differential 186. 

Conditional Propositions 82, 91, 
compound 96, continuous 96. 

Conditional Stu^ooisms, not all 
that contaiir conditioiial judg- 
ments are so 171, methods of 
completing 172, metiiod for find- 
ing the ^uence 178, may be 
completed into a categorical 174, 
with four terms 174, compound 
174, continuous 176, with com- 
pound consequents or antecedents 
175. 

Conjxctitrb, what 218. 

Conjugation of the Verb as an illus- 
tration of Definition 354. 

CoNNOTAnvR Terms 14, how predi- 
cable 42. 

Consciousness, a means of Investi- 
gation 224. 

Consequent in conditional jud^ 
ments 91, the denial of destroys 
the Antecedent 172. 

Construction, object and method 
of 847. 

CoNSTRucmnB Method with Condi- 
tionals 172. 

Contingent Matter 205, jn%C 
A^ •-- ... rk/\/* 5_ ~n 
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^ud tenns in 28, \ 
152. 



axioms of 



(k>NTBADicrio tn odjecHii 375. 

CSoNTBADicnoN, principle of, a ground 
•of affirmation 103. 

ConTRADicroRT Torms 41, how pre- 
dicate 42. 

CoNTRADicroRT JuDOMEirrs cannot 
both be false in the same matter 
70. 

CoivTRARiEs, a means of Inyestiga- 
tion 250. 

COKTRARIBTr 33, 

CoNTBA-posmoN of Judgments 71, 
by means of Negatives 78. 

CoivTRABT Judgments cannot both 
be true in the same matter 70. 

Contrary Terms 40, how predica- 
ble 42. 

Conversion of Propositions 74, mm- 
plj and bj limitation 75, of O 75, 
<rf Comparatives 86, of Syllo- 
gisms 124. 

CoNVKyiNQ words <tf, how to be in- 
terpreted 299. 

CodRi>iNATE Divisions 26, parts 26. 

Copula, affirmative and negative 7, 
its force 48, its e£fect in pure cate- 
goricals 49, its form 49, real and 
designed effect of 50. 

Copulative Propositions 80, maybe 
resolved into simple Propositions 
80, danger of their inclndins er- 
ror 81. * 

CouNTiNo, a method of Investiini- 

tion 284. 
Critic the, position oocnpied by 369. 

Ckhicism, principles of, the same 
as those of Construction 869, 
starting point of 870. 

Damascene, St. John, on Analysis 
Darii 119. 

Datisi 121, may be reduced to Da- 
rn 127. 
Deduction, compared with Induc- 



DEDUCrr^^lTDGJIfEVre, how differ^ 

ent froiB intuit,Ve 106, 
DEPmmOJT 33, may be predicated 
of any object 65, used instead of 
the term 13 J, analyzes conceptions 
349, when adequate 34^, 353, 
verbal and real 350, may be 
given to all conceptions 351, 
feme difficulties ^^ted 3a 2 Ac- 
cidental, Physical, ^"^J^fg^g 
physical 353, ^«g^*^^^^^^^^f a 

definition 354, ^^^ . ^ refer 
defined 355, f^^^^fSu 359, 
to the Bamral clasf^ti ^^^^^^^ 
nse of negative m 
366 f». T>oT5Tilar and strict 

Demonstration, F*P ,ya\ from the 
muBes of the ^°f^^ on ety- 
foree of terms 2°MtoContui«ent 
mology 283, »<>* "die bad* oi »» 
M»tt^ 284, 287^ JvesU«'er«^\ 
Sciences 285, 2»0, 6^,va»»l ^^^. 
Conclraions fro'" ^" n tiyP°*^* 
mises 286, based »P ,. 

Demoniacai. Poss ^^^ 

able 227 n. ^ 84, "^x Ao^ 

af oonveywg CO ttet fot » 

„ot forix^h the *» ^^^. 

ception 856. ^^oi> -Wiw* 

tionals 172. ^ 202 •»■ ,e5t«>- 

D1CIIOKAWE8 » J3 232, &^ 

meaning of '°'*^ oCX>**^ 

Dx^o.. of Aristoile ^^^ 

32- „„»t l>«*^i may !l , 
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DnTERBimAL M0DAL8 78, may be 
converted into Conditional 186. 

Dilemma 102, seldom needs con^le- 
tion 179, its variooft forms 179- 
181. 

DncARis 122, may be reduced to 
Darii 127. 

DisAMis 121, may be reduced to 
Daru 127. 

Discrete QuANrnnr 22, terms and 
limits of 22, applied to Logical 
and Continuous 23, terms in 38, 
gives validity to syllogisms other- 
wise invalid 152, two axioms of 
157, applied to continuous in cate- 
gorical Syllogisms 158, affords no 
distributed terms 159, its effect 
when applied to one Premise only 
162. 

Disgretivb Propositions 81, in Syl- 
logisms 150. 

Disjunctive Judgments 44, imply 
categoric 45, depend upon the Ex- 
cluded Middle 97, with four terms 
101, compounded with condition- 
als 102, convertible into condi- 
tionals 102, comprehensive and 
divisive 175. 
Disjunctive Propositions 82. 
DisjiTNcnvE Stllooisms 175, com- 
prehensive and divisive 176, Syl- 
logisms not always di^unctive 
when there is a disjunctive Pre- 
mise 176, the Major Premise dis- 
junctive 177, how completed mo- 
dug toUente ponau, and poneate tol- 
kn» 177, with more than two mem- 
bers 178, divisive, how completed 
178. 
Disparate Parts 26, do not consti- 
tute an Excluded Middle 100. 
Distributed Terms 40, in judg- 
ments 64, by nature, by signs 65, 
by position 67. 
Division 21, of three kinds 24, prin- 
ciple of 25, coordinate and subor- 
dinate 26, canons of 28, fallacy 
of 190, numerical 236, of general 



DivjHivjE Judgments 175, 
Divisive Principle 25. 
DiviNTTY, the Faculty o^ in the Uni- 
venities 839. 

Each, a sign of a distributed subject 
in a Proposition 66. 

Edicts restraining liberty, how to 
be interpreted 300. 

Effect and Cause alternate concep- 
tions 80, immediate and remote, 
(Urect and accidental, designed 
and undesigned 32, investigation 
of 271, 273, when to be given as 
an element of Instruction 365. 

Elimination, when practicable 265, 
depends upon four axioms 266, 
first Method of Elimination 267 
second and third 268, fourth 269, 
fifth 271. 

End, Method supposes one, but does 
not furnish it 196, determines 
the selection of matter in Instruc- 
tion 867, 869, in determining 
wholes 375. 

Enthtmemes, what 142, of four kinds 
143, with three terms may be 
completed into Syllogisms 143, 
with four terms, completed into 
Sorites 144, may be stated as Con- 
ditionals 173. 

Epichirema 148. 

£^i-syllogis»i 148. 

Equality, comparisons of 85, mean- 
ing of in Algebra 157 ». 

Essence of an object 16, different 
senses of the word 16 ». 

Essentia of a Genus 17, always ne- 
cessary in Instruction 364, makes 
the conception distinct 366. 

Ethnology, cited as an illustration 
of the principle of classification 
357. 

Exact Sciences, what and why so 
caUed 342 %. 

Example, argument from 316, an 
induction from a single fact 818, 
Whately*s view of the reasoning 












P*^'Un^'*''cis 27, / **« 1st h ' *•* ^'^ "3, the 3d 118, 

^*^''4 S^oo^rf *• / 'V^ SjTlC- "-^ \^"d and four ««.! 






"^ Svij ". "'-^ ^^^^a and four use- 

*^«^ six v?i-^' ^^^"^^ t^^ 2d has 

^® 3a i.>,vflr^ ?^d «)ur useful 120, 

^%ttre h^f ^»« si* 121, tlie 4.€b. 

Proves >itf,^^® 121, the ^a Figure 

^ises Y5r<^«y*>J^afl5nna*ivePro- 

°^«Jtfeed 1 ' *^® peculiaritjies of 

foir 
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GOCLKHIAN SoritM 140, 188 II. 

Good, the Idea cl, m detenniniiig 
Methods 199. 

Hamilton Sir William, his new Me- 
thod of Notatioii and Qnantilica^ 
tion 67 n., »ee abo the Pn/ac«, his 
Uofigiired SjUogism 111, his opia 
ion of Induction 308 ». 

Hdtort, the facts €i, in what sense 
a field for Induction 811. 

Htpothbob, what 218, use of in 
. investigating modal properties 228, 
in general 226, used in Demon- 
stration 288, legitimate use of in 
contingent matter 289. 

Htpothetigal Judomkmts, why so 
caUed45. 

Ideas, famished by the Reason 11, 
which determine Methods 198, dis- 
tinguished fiom facts 214, how 
transfeired from one mind to an- 
other 847, of TotaUty 870 ee teq. 

iDEMTICAIi JfDOMRNTO 48. 

iDBRTmr of objects peroeived 9, 
- explained 88, prindpleo^ a ground 
of affirmation 108. 

Ionoraho Elexchi not a mistake 
in Logic 185, why so called 185, 
when most likely to occur, and 
the effect of 185. 

kiUciT Process of the Minor and of 
the Major 115, 116. 

Immediate Inference explained 69. 

Immortality of the Soul, Bp. But- 
ler's method of reasoning about 
821, 884. 

Impertinent matter always to be 
rejected 867. 

Implied Properties 209, learned 
by Observation 222, by Measure- 
ment 288, by Analysis 248. 

Impression often made without ar- 
gument or Instruction 878. 

iMPROBABiLmr, what 88, not tiie 



Indirbot GoNCLtnioH in pave eate- 
gorical Syllogisms 128, noost be 
used instead of the direct in cer- 
tain cases 141. 

Ihdividuals, what 19, absolute and 
relative 27, neceasaiily inoloded in 
a Species 58, what may be predi- 
cated of 55. 

Indiyidual Judomentb 60, fonned 
before Universal 880 n. 

iNDEFINinS JUDOMENTB, what 61, 

how related to the Negative 63. 

Induction, the Formula of 146, as a 
Method of Investigatioa 249, Aris- 
totle's definition of 249 »., three 
classes (leases 251, three steps in 
the first class 258, second class 254, 
third 255, compared with Deduc- 
tion 276 fi., as a Method of Proof 
803, implies the Unifimnity of Na- 
ture 304, and a Creative Mind 806, 
completed into Syllogism 808, be- 
longs to physical matter 809, does 
not ext^ to accidental proper- 
ties 310, approaches Demonstra- 
tion 311, limited to properties im- 
plied in the original class-concep- 
tion 811, by means of Final Causes 
318, implies an Intelligent Creator 
815, how far applicable 316. 

Inequalht, comparisons of 85. 

Inference Immediate, from subal- 
terns 70, from oniversals 70, from 
contradictories 70, from £xpQsita 
by penimtation 76, by the sub- 
stitution of terms 77, from judg- 
ments in Necessary Matter 211. 

Infima Species 20. 

Infinite, a term in Logical Quantity 
23, incompatible with extension 
28 »., meaning of the word 36 a., 
in Discrete Quantity 89, as a Pre- 
dicate, how proved 279. 

iNTBNSiTr, regarded as a cause 96^ 
in Syllogisms 155. 

Intensive QuANTirr, determined by 
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belong to Rhetoric 847, detennin- 
ed bj the conditions of oonveying 
conceptions 848, two Methods of 
862, division of matter in refer- 
ence to 864) order in 866, End 
as detennining the selection and 
order of the matter 867 et seq, 
Investioation the method of find- 
ing Predicates to given subjects 
219, of accidental and modal pro- 
perties 222, of implied 228, Modal 
by means of hypotheses 228, be- 
gins with individual objects 225, 
de novo and following another 226, 
use of hypotheses in 226, in Dis- 
crete and Continuous Quantity 
2S2, by Average 237, by Exclusion 
or Absoissio 240, by Analysis 248, 
by Induction 249, of Causes by 
Elimination 259, leads to a first 
and absolute Cause 260. 



Jestb are but ludicrous classifica- 
tions 54. 
Judgment 7, defined 48, form and 
- matter of 44, scope of 44, of three 
kinds 44, Categwic, Conditional, 
and Disjunctive 44, Hypothetical 
45, Comparative axid Probable 45, 
formation of 47, resolvable into 
t^rms and terms with modals 47, 
Identical 48, Individual, Parti- 
cular, and Universal 60, quaUty 
of Affirmative, Negative, and In- 
definite 61, Modality of, Problem- 
atic, Assertive, and Necessary 61, 
four cardinal A, E, I, and O 62, 
Negative with undistribiited Pre- 
dicates 67 n., every judgment im- 
plies aaotiier 69, opposition of 70, 
Permutation or contra-poaition of 
71, Comparative 84, Probable 87, 
Conditional 91, Disjonctive 97, 
IntnitivA iLTuI TioAnnAivfii 106. An- 



Kant, his Caiiegoriea 84 «., his Sjrj^ 
logisms of the Understanding 60. 

Lambert, his dicta of the Figures 

12411. • 
Later-first, a fiiult in Method 197. 
Latimer Bp., his exposition of the 

Fallacy of po&e hoc eryo propter hoc 

259 n. 
Law, the Faculty of 889. 
Laws restraining liberty, how to be 

interpreted 300, distinguished from 

facts 803. «* oa „ 

Approach 326. 
Loci, what 219 »• , Sci- 

LocKE'8 clMwfication of the o 

i^Ta^i.i'^-j.rh^r^^e 

t^^ence of deducUve^'^"^ 3, 

Science 3, i"^^* ^ an* l>?*a 
its relation to Ehetorw ^^^^raeA 

lectics 



LOOICAL Q^t^^S^ of '^^'^^ 



1 terms in 23, 



sions 59. 



"Principle, »^ ,». ♦^^Sl^ 
in Induction 2 '^,:^,»^'jto<*^ 

Material P^^^^: 
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XSBIEX. 



ci oonditioml judgments 91, as 
deUnnining Meth^ 202, Neoes- 
Muy 204, Contingent 205, Neces- 
sary and Contingent in the same 
Conception 206, Moral 212, of a 
Conception divided with reference 
to the order of treatment 864, im- 
pertinent to be rejected 867, new 
matter not to be ixvtzodiiced hj the 
Clitic 874. 

BiAxncs 219 «., how distingoiflhed 
fima AzknBs 290 II. 

Measurement, as a Method of In- 
etion 232,- a means of inves- 



tigating implied Properties 288. 

Mediate Imferenge, always imj^s 
a Middle Term 107. 

Medicine, Faculty of 889. 

Members of conditional judgments 
91. 

Memory depends np<»i Method 867. 

Mbtabasis, fault of 879 «. 

Metaphysics, one branch of Philo- 
sophy 8. 

Method, included in Logic 1, distin- 
guished from the Matter and the 
Form of Aiguments 5, Method in 
general 194, gives unity and im- 
plies capacity 195, order implied 
in 196, the Ideas that determine 
198, Matter as determining 202, 
of Investigation 219, Observation 
and Testimony 228, Measoxement 
282, Counting and Calculation 284, 
in Mathematics 284, Average and 
Exclusion 287, Analysis 248, In- 
duction and Analogy 249, of find- 
ing causes (Elimination) 259, of 
Proof 275, Demonstration 281, 
Deduction 290, of appeal to Au- 
thority 298, of i^peal toFacts 808, 
Induction 804, by Example 816, 
by Analogy 819, by ooncvurenoe 
-" ' ^ a«2, o£ Pro«res- 



most part Rhetorical 847, ioia- 
lyldc and Scientific in teadbiing 
859, 862, of Criticism 869, how 
criticised 872. 

Middle Term, its office in Syllo- 
gisms 107, 110, must be once dis- 
tributed 114, the law of changing 
:ts Modal 184, may be stated indi- 
vidually 146, the necessity for so 
stating it 147, may be a di^unctive 
judgment in one Premise 176, am- 
biguity of 189. 

Mill denies the reality of necessary 
matter 205 n., (pinion on tiio Uni- 
formity of Nature 805 n. 

Minor Premise in Categtmcal Syl- 
logisms 108, called '* the case," 
** tiie example,** or ** instance," 
109. 

Minor Term, by nature and by po- 
sition 108, the real subject of the 
Syllogism 108, change of its Mo- 
dal 185. 

Modal PROFSBTiEa 210^ investi- 
gated by observation 222, by 
means of Formal Pn^rties 228, 
225, by Induction 251, 252, In- 
duction commencing with 254. 

Modality of Judgments^ three va- 
rieties of 61. 

Modals 77, Explicative and Differ- 
ential 78, Exceptitnial, Exclusive, 
Conditional, and Protensive 79, 
when omitted and when inserted 
in the course of an argument 132- 
185, may be transferred from one 
term to the other 186, protensive 
Modals in Syllogisms 187. 

Modus tolkns and jponeas 172, ioileiU& 

tteiUe toUoMy when valid in disjunc- 
tive Syllogisms 178. 
Moods of Syllogisms 115, not all 
vaUdll5. 116. 
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^ATCRBs, ijnifoniiity of, what 804, 
iiow naocl in In^tifm 808, ab- 
noimal cases in 316. 

Kbcessakt or Apodictic Judgments 

^KCBssART Matter of the subject 
included in the scope of the Jndg- 
ment 68, in relation to Method 
204, Mill and Whewell's contro- 
versy about 206 n., and contin- 
gent in the same conception 206, 
Analysis of 246. 

^ECEssmr, Physical and Moral 212. 

-WKOATivB Definitions, what 368 »., 
use of in Instruction 366 ». 

J>iB»AiivB JuDQiiENTB, what 61, al- 
^^8 dirtribute the Predicate 67 
•nd note, substitution of terms in 

NaoAmB Terms, complements of 
L°®/^itive 36, but few 37, dis- 
n^ction between them and Priva- 
aZ S?*P^>=t«»t 37, in Discrete 
^^^^ 38, in Continuous Quan- 

Nov ^v^i ^^^ '^^^ Fallacy of 188. 
188^ ^ *^ ^EBA, Fallacy of 

NUMISRALS 38 

^"^^<^^I^Wi«on24. 

O^R n"*^ ^ ^ interpreted 299. 

O^S^ ^^' how inteipwted 802. 

^Se"'*' TaoooHTrpbssible, im- 
ST^W V^ ^^ 12, perceived 
wel^^^ ^^> classified as soon as 

"™«>», as an element of Method 



OrdKR, as an element of Method 
194, 196, Bve Canons of 197, of 
treatment in Instruction 361 et seq. 

Ordinals ^8. 

OsxBNSiVE RBDrcnoK of Syllogisms 
128. 



Paothemm results itom denying 
PANTHEISM, r®"^*? f Positive 

the limitad nature oi 

Spheres 86*1. Mathematical 

Pappus' account w 

Analysis 215 *** ^ interpreted. 
Parables, 1»®^ 

^rr^.«^-*« ''""; Leo- 

terms 6». ^«aAi^^ 1 Si 
dutnbnte ^^Lw 2»>^ f og to 



t>» 



wholes 2^» X5 ^ O- 

criticized. 2 . ,.po\xs ^^^ vx^* 

whole. ^r^'^Uist^^fS^s, ^^ 
Perception. ^^JT ^f ^^^^es T^- 
Permutatio^^^^ oi>«^W ^1>^ 

71,byi»^^S^*atiotis^^^86, "7 ^^ 



V^-^-^^" 



a* 



80 called 
187, 18B- 
Philosop^T^ -j^^ 

sitated i* oA. . ^z* fcl^'^va^ 

brancheS^^V^^^n^V^^'Tof *^ 

Plato divi^^^ ^^^\v. 
branohes,^^^** ?i;; ^^> ^ 
word ** i^^^ ^^ \^' . , 
miniogJVl^^ X^^^ tof*^*^ 

Plkasur*^,^^;^^^ :»- ^=^ ^^^«t o* 



PoRPHyK'y » — - ^ 
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INDKZ. 



Pbsdbcabljm 18, as ivckoned by 
Porphjiy 17 n., AldrichV account 
of 19 ». 

Pbedigate 7, nsually placed after 
the Copula 46, used with refer- 
ence to the matter of the Con- 
ception 47, what words may be so 
used 47, used for the matter of its 
Conception 50, must include the 
necessary matter of the Sulject 
58, matter expressed in 224, 
found by the Methods of luTesti- 
gation 219. 

pBBMiseM in Cat^orical SyUogisms 
108, both negative 112, the rela- 
tion of their quantity and quality 
to rest of the Conclusion 108-117, 
affirmatiye give no negative Con- 
clusion 117, their order unimport- 
ant 126, one sometimes suppressed 
142, a universal may Dot be sup- 
plied when a particular will an- 
swer 143, compound in Syllogisms 
149, Premises unduly assumed, 
various forms of 188, may be con- 
clusions of preceding premises 280, 
to a Conclusion, whatever is ne- 
cessary to it 308. 

Pbimaby Properties, their relation 
to the Secondary 23 n, 

Pbivative Terms complements of 
the Positive 36, used instead of 
Negatives 73. 

PBOBABiLinr, its nature and the 
method of estimating it 87, and 
improbability, complemeuts of 
each other in unity 88, antece- 
dent 89, exact value of 89, ap- 
proximate 90, general and special 
91, dependent 162, in the same 
and diSSerent events 165, Alge- 
braic formula for its computation 
170 n. 

Pbobabue Jddomentb 45, 87. 

Pbobable Syllogisms 157, method 
of notation in 160, how many at 
least 160, at most 161, when the 
probabilities are dependent upon 



Pbobudutic JuDonmm 00^ nut 
used in the Formulss 63. 

Pboobessive Appboagh, the aign- 
ment of 324, first class of cases 
324, second class 325, often more 
satisfactory than Demonstratioii 
326. 

Pboof, how different from Investi- 
gation 275, Direct 276, requires 
two conditions 277, Indirect 278, 
of Negative Predicates 278, of 
Negative Copulas 279, Demon- 
stration 281, Deduction 290. ' 

Pbofbbties, what 13, belong to 
more than one substance 13, Es- 
sentia 17, Differentia 18, Acci- 
dental 19, when called Qualities 
19 !»., separable, inseparablei and 
individual 19, as primary and 
secondary 23 a., material and im- 
plied 209, fonnal, modal, and vsr 
riable 210, not distinguished into 
kind at the first observation but 
at the second 221, Fonnal first 
distinguished 222, Formal and 
Implied not disdngnished by In- 
vestigation 222, Implied learned 
by measurement 233, by analysis 
248, of classes investigated by 
Induction 251, by Analogy 257. 

Pbofositions in an aigument 7, 
contain two terms and a copula 
46, peimutation of 71, 73, con- 
version of 74, simple and complex 
77, Compound, Express, and Im- 
plied 80, witii Negative Predi- 
cates, how proved 278. 

Pbotehbivb Moihals 79, their effect 
upon the Formula 136. 

PfiOTBNSiyB QuAnrrrr 59. 

Pbo-syllooisms 148. 

PsycHOLOGT, a branch of Philoso- 
phy 2, some knowledge of requi- 
site in Logic 8. 



Qua, as indicative^ of^altemate 
ceptions 58 a. 
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Itematew- 
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Qualities, properties when so calkd 
19 n. 

Qgautt of Terms 34, of Judgments 
61, of Propositions changed by 
means of Negatives. 

QuANTrnr, what 21, of three kinds, 
Logical, Continnons, and Discrete 
22, of terms 88, of judgments 69, 
of three dimensions 59, and three 
degrees 60, in conditional judg- 
ments 96, when to be given in 
Instruction 364. 

QuEsnox distinguished from the 
judgment 43, its relation to the 
Conclusion 109, mistaking the, 
fallacy of 186, begging the, fallacy 
of 186. 

Quid, predication in 19 n,, (dictum 
secundum quid ad dictum simpli- 
citer) fallacy of 191. 



Hhstobig, 



Kkauwes of Being and of Truth, 
how distinguished 12. 

Rkasonikq from Cause to Effect 
271, called also reasoning a priori 
271 n., from Effect to Cause 272. 
See Akouments. 

REcusRiNa Species 359. 

Reducxio ad Absurdum, as a Me- 
thod of Refutation 333. 

Reductio ad Ibipossibile 128, may 
be appUed to all Syllogisms 129. 

Reduction of Syllogisms 127, os- 
tensive and ad vnposaMe 128. 

Refutation 828, three Methods 329, 
Direct 329, by Exception 329, of 
a Particular Judgment 380, of the 
reasoning instead of the Proposi- 
tion 331, Indirect 333, Personal 

OOD. 
gBIaAnVB JODOMENTS 46. 

Relative Tkri«s of two kinds 40, 
^m and explain each other 



?«?"^,'*» ^^odB determined 
hy the Idea of the Uaefhl 847. 

ScHOLAsnc classification of the Sci- 
ences 339. 

Sciences become more deductive as 
they advance 292, classifications 
of 338. 

Scope of Judgments 44, what pro- 
perties of the Subject included in 

Secondary Properties, their relation 

to Primary 23 n. 
Senses, the external, as Means oi 

Investigation 224. ^ ;«- 

Separable Accidents 19, »<^^^^_ 

eluded in the Scope of a J«*^ 

Sequence in Conditional ^^?^S^^ 
92, may be stated as a V^^^^tias 
Proposition 92, of ▼*^'';**94^95- 
92-94, complex Sequence ^ 

SDflUkRITY 33. . ^ica*^^® *^ 



"Some" not always — ^^^ , 

an nndistributed Term '^^stotVe^ 
Fallacies, ^V^ x^^^ 
of Ao^^^^^ e 



^el3B,-^e 



Sophisms or 

list of 184 n. 

Tortoise 236 ». ^ _^^ „^ , ^^ 

SoRiTKS, the usual to^^^-^ \>e ^\v- 

Goclenian 138 n., ^^i^Q, ^%o^^ 

from any SyUogism *^^ oa-^^e-. 



able into Syllogis^^*^^^ 
in regard to their j^^^ 






\y& 



Species, What 18, pre^^^^ ^I^^^ 
19 n., Infima 20, J^* ^^-^t^tO ^ 
nredicoted of 21, ■p^^^^H^* 



JSJl^^^ 



^\. 



40. 
Reuoion, 



Jiiethod nP T«v««tiiration 



ai-**i^"v 



predicated of 21^ 

Logical Division 2 • » 

Recurring 869. 
Specific Terms 36^ _^ 

Spendthrift's Falla-*^^^^-^ 

a fault in criticism *^^^^ 
Sphere of Concep*^^ ^^ 

mined by the M*^^- ^ 

dent and Opposi*^ -^ - 

20, of positive, »2©^ _ ^» 

vative terms 3(5, 3T- ^^^^^g^^^ 
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SvBOonnuitY Judomemtb 70, maj 
both be true in the aame matter, 
bat not both fake 71. 

SuBCONTiURT TemiB 41, how pre- 
dicable 42. 

Subject 7, placed before the Copula 
46, naed in reference to the ^here 
of the Conception 47, what words 
may be sabject 47, nsed with re- 
ference to its sphere 50, classified 
in all affirmative judgments 54, 
distributed in universal judgments 
68, given by its sphere or by its 
matter 220, general and indivbiaal 
in Instruction 360. 

Subordinate Divisions 26, parts 26. 

Substance, what 13, must have se- 
veral pn^rties 13. 

SuBsmmoN of Terms in affirmative 
propositions 76, in n^otive 77. 

Subtraction, the principle of 286. 

Sufficient Reason, a ground of 
affirmation 103. 

Stllogism analyzed 7, divided into 
classes 106, pure categoricals 110, 
Canons testing the vaUdity of 1 17, 
immber and names of those that 
^ are valid and useful 122, their 
names indicative of the means of 
their conversion 126, complex ca- 
tegorical 131, protensive modals 
in 136, compound or Sorites 133, 
any Syllogism may be expanded 
into a Sorites 139, of Modals in 
131, the effect of protensive quan- 
tity upon 136, compound proposi- 
tions in 149, comparative 151, 
probable 157, conditional 170, 
di^nctive 175, not a Petitio Prin- 
oipii 186 and note, material and 
formal 378 fi. 

STLiiOOisMs of the Understanding 



Stbtbm, what 217. 

Technical Terms, how interpreted 
298. 

TERUfi 9, predicable 13, aeategore- 
matic 13, concrete 14, abstract 14, 
denotative and connotative 14, 
comprehension and intension of 
14, essential and modal 17, gene- 
ral and collective 17, matter of 21, 
synonymous, equipollent, ambi- 
guous, incompatible, and positive 
85, ne^gative and privative 36, in 
discrete quantity 38, in continu- 
ous quantity 89, in logical quan- 
tity 89, distributed and undistri- 
buted 40, their opposition 40, re- 
latives and correlatives 41, anti- 
thetic 41, contrary and snb-oon- 
traiy 41, contradictoiy 41, in a 
proposition 46, importance of their 
quantity 59, distribution of, in 
judgments 64, distributed by na- 
ture 65, by signs 65, by position 
67, substitution of in affirmative 
propositions 76, in negative 77, 
in comparative judgments 85, m 
conditional 91, in di^unctive judg- 
ments 98, in a categorical syllo- 
gism 108, definitions used for 181, 
tiie modal of one transferred to 
another 136, denoting causes 264, 
force of, as a basis for demonstra- 
tion 282, criticism of 375. 

Testimont distinguished from Ob- 
servation 221, of two kinds 226, 
tests of its value 227, 228, 229, 
must be positive 229, negative, of 
what force 230, in necessary, jiiy- 
sical, and moral matter 231, to 
matters resting on authority 23li 
resolvable into observation »od 
authori^ 280, legitimate use o£, 
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Thomwon, his OutKne of the Laws 

of Thought, quoted as of teaching 

an nnHgnied SyUogism 111. 
TiTUEs, alternate conception* of 

subjects 57. 
Topics, wliat 219 n. 
T0TA.LITY, absolute and assumed 88, 

the idea of, an element of Criti- 

ciam 370. 
Tkicks of laietorio, defined 192, to 

be distinguished from AiKument 

in Criticism 374. 
TiuviDMthe, what 339. 
True, the Idea of the, as detennin- 

ing Method 199. 
Tbcth, when a proposition is so 

caUed 217, absolute proved only 

oy Demonstration 326. 

^^^^^rmBOTKD MiDDLB, Fallacj of 

^^DiBTBiBUTSD Tkbms 40, their re- 
TtJI ®^ ^ Judgments 64-69. 

U^QVHED SyLUKJISM HI. 

i^WFOfiMiiT Of Nature, what 307, 
fiow used in Induction 308. 

UiaVBBSAL JUI>GMENTB 60. 

UNiVKRairy distribution of the Sci- 

TT«!^ ^^ Faculties 339. 
&^^^ ^^«* <>^ determining 
Methods 199, relation to t^ 

m!?k5°^^^^> determines the 
Methods of lUietoric 347. 
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'V>oy wp&TOM., a fault in Method 



197. 

USUS LOQVKSDX 

frotation 298. 



t a guide in Inter- 



Vai^dixt ot SyUogisms, Canoni de- 
termining the 117, 

Variable PBotrsRTiEa 210, may 
become material or formal 210, 
not properly the basis <^ classifi- 
cation 256. 

Volney's "Ruins," cited as an ex- 
ample of fault in Method 333. 

Wells Dr., his discovoiy of tiio cause 
of Dew 271. 

Whatelt Archbp. his account of 
Analogy 249 »., his account of 
reasoning a priori 271 »., from 
Example 318 n., hU "Spend- 
thrift's" fallacy 371. 

Whewell Prof., his controver^ 
with Mill concerning Necessary 
Matter 206 ». ^ *„ 

Whole, the Idea of, ^^^f^^^ 
Criticism 370, by what deter 

mined 371. . asM**- 

Wholes of three kmds 21, » ^ 
thods 872, in Arguments 1^ 
determined 875, in Investigati 
and Construction 375. ^^^ 

WITNK8SB8, their <^^'^^^\Tm^ 
sition^ aifecting the value 



their testimony 



226. 



nsed^^-' 



ineu* Tjesiunuuy — 

Words denoting Genera 
out the article 63. 

Zexo the Eleadc, the inventotr <> ^ 

Logic 2. . ^ ^ 3« inuBtratio^.^ 
Zo6ix>oY, cited a* «^ ^ Teacl^^^^ 
the two Metlioas w^ 

363 ». 
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A DIGEST OF ENGLISE~^j^ 

BY Lw T. OOTEUIi. 
12mo. Price 50 Cento. 

This work, which is just published, is designed, as a Text-Book Ui 
the use of Schools and Academies; it is the result of long e;q>erictioe, 
of an eminently successful Teacher, and will be found to possess manj 
peoullar meritSb 

dt a regiOar meeting tf ihs Board qf Education qf RoohetAer^ held Jutte IS, ISOG^ 
ihs/oUowing reeduUon waeunanimouely adopted: 

**£eeolted, That Coveirs Digest of English Orammftr be snbstltated. for WelV 
Onmmar, as a Text-Book in the pablio schools of this city, to take eflfect at the coia- 
menoement of the next school year.** 

JMrad from the mnvtee of a Regular Meeting of the Board qf Education of 
Troy, May 81«r, 1853. 

**Mr. Jonea, from Committee on text-books, and school librarias, moved, that Bo.1* 
Uon's English Grammar be stricken from the list of text-books, and OoTell*B be subatA- 
tated. -Passed." 

From forty-four Teachers qf PubHo Sokoole, Pitleburg, Pa. 

" The midersigned have examined * Covell^s Digest of English Grammar/ and «ro o* 
opinion that in the Justness of its general views, the excellence of its style, the brevity* ^^^ 
enracy, and perspicuity of its definitions and rules, the numerous examples and illastJr»»- 
tlons, the adaption of its synthetical exercises, the simplicity of its method of analy^^^* 
•nd in the plan of its arrangement, this work surpasses any other grammar now l>&to^^^ 
the public ; and that in all respects it is most admirably adi^ted to the use of BGboo^^ 
and academies.** 

From all the Teachers <^ Public Sohoola of the CUy of Alleghany^ !>«. 
** We, the undersigned, Teachers of Alleghany city, having careftilly examined 3*^- 
Covell's Digest of EnglUh Grammar,* and impartially compared It with other gr****-"* 
mars now in use, are taHXj satisfied that, while It is in »« i«sp«ct inferior to others* **^ *^ 
In very many respects much superior. While it poesessee all that is necessary tor tla« «»-"^ 
Tanced student, and much that is not found in other grammars, it is so simplia^d »• *^ 
adM>t it to the capacity of the youngest learnor. We »» confident that much tlxxso ^x»^ 
labor wUl be saved, and greater improvement secured to our pupils to the study o*" et»*^ 
■cienoe, by its introduction Into our schools ; nenoe we eameatly recommend to the .Bo"***""^* 
of Dh«ctors of this city, its adoption as a tmifbrm text-book upon this science to "fcla^ 
achools under their direction.*' 



/ 

/ 

/ 



From John J. Wolcott, A. M., Pr, and, Supt »«* ^««^ School, PUMmrgr^ 
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IfiXPOSmON OF THE GRAMMATICAL STRUCTUBE OF 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGK 

BY JOHN MULUOAN, A IC. 
Large 12ma 674 pagei. $1 50 

This work U a comprehensive and complete system o English 
Orammar, embracing not only all that has been developed by the later 
philologist^ but also the results of years of study and research on tho 
part of its author. One great advantage of this book is its admirable 
arrangement Instead of proceeding at once to the dry details which 
are distasteful and discouraging to the pupil, Mr. M. commences by 
viewing the sentence as a whole, analyzing it into its proper porta, and 
exhibiting their connection ; and, after having thus parsed the sentence 
logically, proceeds to consider the individual words that compoee it, in 
all their grammatical relations. This is the natural order; and ezpe 
rience proves that the arrangement here followed not only imparts 
additional interest to the subject, but gives the pupil a much elearer 
insight Into ii^ and greatly facilitates hm progreea. 

Jfrom Ihk Jamm H. Imwaimu 

** I thank yoa for the oppoitonl^ <^ peraSbifC y3V work on the slfu c tur e of too 
EDgUah huignage. It strikes me as being one of tlie raost valoable contrlbatfons to this 
fanpoirtant branch of Uteratoreu The mode of investigation Is so nnlike what api>ean 
In oar ordinary compIIation^ the reasoning is so soand, and the results are so satisfko- 
tory and so conformable to the genius and great aatnorities of our mother tongue, thai 
I propose to roeor to it again and again." 

Sriraci/romaletterjhm £. a Benxoiot, Esq., JS-stidmU qftht Board qfMduea^ 
Uonqfilu Ci^ 4if 2ret§ ntk, 

" I have often thought our language needed some \rnk In which the prtnolples of 
grammatical science and of the structure of the lan^oaga^ philosophically considered, 
were developed and applied to Influence and control the MtM and consttedo of Horace 
and Qnintllian, which seem to me to have been too oftea Hm principal source of solo^ 
elsma, irregularity and corruption. In this point of view, i eodidder your work a vala* 
able and appropriate addition to the works on the language" 

-VVom Wx. HooAOB Wsasm, PreHdMt qf ths Free Aeulemy, JTmt Terit. 

•^Tbe expoeltioii of the grammatloal stractnre of the EngVi^ lasgoagv ty ProlteMOi 
ValUgan, of this city^is awoik, in my opinion, of great mttit Mid wal ^^Irolatedto 
iBBpart a tboroagh and eritical knowledga of Hm gtMnaaar eftti* Jtagntfa •vifMsrp. 



a. AffLSTON » CO, ifVBJ^J^ ^j^Ji^ 

WCnONABY OF THE ENGLISH liAlfODAQB ' 

BY ALEXASBEB BKfP', -A- IC 
12mo. 6*72 page& Price $1 OO. 

This work, which is designed for schoolB, contains th^PttomnrmAnot 
•kd Ezphuiation of all English words authorized by- emineot wriCen^ 
A Vocabulary of the roots of English words. 
An Accented List of Greek, Latin, and Sgsiftdbb proper names. 
An Appendix, showing the pronunciation of nearly 9,000 of th« 
most important Geooraphioal names. 

It is printed on fine paper, in clear type, strongly bound. 
And is unquestionably one of the best dictionaries for the schooV 
room extant. 

From a 8. HiantT, Pr€(f6$9or qf PhO^owpky, EUtory, and SdU^Zettres, in IM 
UniverBUy of the City iff New York. 
"field's Dlctlonaiy of the Engllah Langnage is an admirable book foi ibe ose of 
schools. Its plan combines a greater number of desirable oonditlons for snob a work« 
than any with which I am aeqnslnted ; and It seems to me to be exeeated In general 
with great jndgment, ildelity.and aocuraejr." 

From Hknkt Ekto, Pro/mor qf JSnglish LUeraUsrs in tiU Vnif>erHty pf Penntylr 

vania, 
** Betd*8 DiotloQary of the English Language appears to have been eompUed xx^aa 
connd principles, and with Judgment and aocuncy. It has the merit, too, of oomblnlnS 
mach more than k usually looked for In dictionaries cf small fllze, and will, I beUeY^ 
be found ezoeDept as a convenient manual ibr general relbrenee, and also for t»»4oii* 
purposes of education.* 



GRA^HAM'S ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
CLASSIFIED AND EXPLAINED; 

WRH PBACnOAI. IXKRCISEB. MSIGNED FOR gOHOOIB AND PRIVATE TfJ^OO^ 
^TIH AN INTRODUCTION AND ILLUSTBATIVB ATJTHORIXIKB. 

BT HENBY BEED, JSU I>. 
IVoL 12ino. Price $1 <M). 
This is one of the best hooks pubUshed in the department ol iB^ 
gOAge, and will do much to arrest the evil of making too eommon «*^qqIp 
of inappropriate words. The work is weU arranged for classes ai»^ 3 
I be made a bpAnnii t\i A/\mmnn >i«ii/wvi aMi^vi 
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HAND-BOOK OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

BT G. S. LATHAM, IC. D^ F. B. & 
12mo. 400 pages. Price $1 25. 

TWb work 18 designed for the use of studenU in th*i CJniverBifcy •»* 
High Schook 

«Hte work is rigidly scienttflc, snd hence possMBes a rare value. With the wM^- 
l|MaAliif growth of the Anglo-Saxon dialect, the immense present and prospecttTS 
power of those with whom this is thehr * mother tongue,* snch a treaUse mnst be cooiitsd 
aUke interesttng and nssfhL"— Watchman and B^Uctor. 

« A work of great research, much leaming, and to every thinking schobu- It wlU be a 
•ook of study. The Germanic origin of the En^^h hmguage, the affinities ot the Eng- 
Ml with other languages, a sketch of the alphabet, a minute investigation ot the etyoM^ 
Off or the hmguage, Ac, of great value to every philologist''— <»«enw. 



HISTORY OF ENGHSH LITERATURE. 

BY Wn^LIAM SPALDING, A. M. 

\ MStMStOBOf Ain> MaTAPBTSBaS, IH THB UJilVnflETT OV BRb A3V9BBWV 

12mo. 413 pages. Price $1 00. 

The aboTe work, which is just published, is offered as a Text-book 
Ibrthe use of advanced Schools and Academies. It traces the literary 
progress of the nation from its dawn in Anglo-Saxon timM» down to 
the present day. Commencing at this early period, it ia so oonstracted 
•8 to mtrodnce the reader gradually and eaaly to studies of ibis kind. 
ComparatiTcly Uttle speculation is presented, and those literary monu- 
inents of the earUer dates, which were thought most worthy of atten 
Hon, are described with considerable fulness and in an attractive 
manner. In the subsequent pages, more frequent and sustained efforts 
•re made to arouse reflection, both by occasional remarks on therela- 
tions between intellectual culture and the other elements of society, 
and by hints as to the theoretical laws on which criticism should be 
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CLASS-BOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. 

BT B. N. OOMINOS, IC. D. 
12mo. 270 pages. Price 90 Cents. 

This volume, which is well adapted to the wants of schools aud 
•eademies, has been prepared from the "Principles of Physiology^ 
by Comings and Comstock, and is brought out in its present form at 
tibe urgent request of numerous friends of education who have highly 
eommended that work, which was found too ezpensiye for general use 
in the school-roonu 

It will be found to explain and illustrate fully and clearly as many 
{Manciples of physiology as can be expected in a work of its limits 
That human physiology can be made more easy of comprehension, more 
profitable, and more attractive to the beginner of the study, by appro- 
priate references to the compai'ative physiology of the inferior animals, 
than by any other method, is an established fact in the mind of the 
author, which he has made eminently available in the preparation of 
this work, thus giving to this work peculiar claims to the attention of 
teachers. 

The work is illustrated by 24 plates and numerous wood-engrav- 
ings^ comprising in all over 200 figures. 

COMPANION TO ABOVE. (In Priss.) Containing illustrations 
and Questions. 

COMMON SCHOOL PHTSIOLOGT. Dr. Comings. (Nbaelt IUady.) 

From AasAHAx Powusoh, Jr., Teaehsr, ^o. S04 SeUrmsr^am Slbrtdb, BrooOyn, 
Xmc Tart, 

«* After a very caraftd ezsmlnatioii of the CUus-Book of Fhystokcr, ^ Ooiiiiiig% I 
eaa freely uj thst 1 consider it a performsnoe of superior exceOence. It embodies s 
ftind of InformatloQ snrpeaBing In importanoe and yarlety that of any other work of the 
kind which baa come under mj Botice." 

IVom Ahdbbw J. Wblum, OttuUmbury, Comu. 

*It appears to me to be admirably adapted to the purpose Ibr whioh it was destgne^ 
■Dd I think wm readily be admitted into oar sehoolsw** 

** Tbe illoatratloBB are more oomplete, and in a style saperlor to any I hare errt 
seen la a aehool-book, making It really attraotive to tbe sye^" 

JVom Wx. D. BnmcAir, Batt Eaddam, Ck 

"Please accept my thanks for a copy of your * aaas-Book of Physiology, by If ^ 
Oomlngs.' I have glventhe work a somewhat osreAil examlnatioii, and am veiy strong! 
kBpnsaed with its vslne aa an elementarr woric Ibr aehooia and ftmiliee. It eootste 
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